We  owe  his  folks 
an  explanation. 


Why  is  he  there?  Why  do  they  call  it  an 
undeclared  war?  What’s  <>Ji? 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  is 
^ettitiK  the  answers  from  three 
men  who  know  where  to  look: 
Veteran  foreign  correspondent  and 
Pulitzei'  Prize  winner  Keyes  Beech. 
Raymond  ColTey,  1!M».}  Headline 
Award  winnei’.  And  top  news 
photographer  Henry  Gill. 

Together,  this  Chicago  team  covers 


every  angle  of  war  in  the  front 
lines  and  at  headquarters;  in  the  towns, 
villages  and  jungles. 

Their  exclusive  reports  and 
photos  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
help  Chicagoans  understand 
our  commitment  in  V'iet  Nam; 
help  explain  to  “his  folks”  what  he 
is  doing  there  and  how  he  is 
making  out. 

One  more  reason  Chicagoans  lely  on  the 
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Angeles 


More  males  under  45  in  the  Metro  Area  are  reached 

exclusively  by  the  HERALD-EXAMINER!  Adult  males  under  45  years  old  riding  high  on  a 

crest  of  acquisition.  That’s  where  the  action  is;  where  more  sales  are  made!  And,  in  Los  Angeles’  Metro 
Area,  some  260,000  members  of  this  male  “buy-much  bunch’’  are  reached  only  by  the  Herald-Examiner. 
It’s  a  man-sized  segment  of  the  nation’s  No.  2  Market  .  .  .  just  right,  and  ripe  for  sales  of  autos,  boats, 
camping  gear,  or  anything  else  you  have  to  sell. 


“Profile”*  discloses  the  Herald-Examiner  leads  with  other  exclusive  audiences,  too!  Check  them  out  then 
makefast  to  more  sales  with  the  Herald-Examiner’s  leadership  where  it  counts,  readership  where  it  pays. 

* 'Profile  of  the  Los  Angeles  Market  Only  Los  Angeles  newspaper  audience  study  made  in  consultation  with  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation 


LOS  ANGELES 

HERALD-EXAMINER 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 

LARGEST  EVENING  CIRCULATION  IN  AMERICA 

the  hearst  newspapers 

Muwy  TiMt-OiteR  Lm  Aafsivs  Sax  FrMcttea  Nun  Cali  RaiiatiR 

h&gKf  Mdwrlwdtar  Nsm  Nnr  Yvrii  JawR^-IURarieM  Saattla  PMt^ti^ncRr 

MtiMn  Hm  taMricM  itmMstthiJm  Haarst  SnUfaw  MifaiUM  Creay 

Rastaa  ftnara  taai^  awl  Smday  Maartiaar  Us  FrMcisca  Exaiwiiaf  Pidt— Tte  Cwwa  WaaMy 


C.T.  P.  S. 


gives  you 

IN-DEPTH  COVERAGE 

.  .  .  that  only  a  specialized  wire  service  can  provide! 


Since  May  of  this  year,  subscribers  of  the  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
PRESS  SERVICE  have  received  seven  significant  series  writ¬ 
ten  by  our  foreign  correspondents.  This  was  in  addition  to  all 
the  spot  news  coverage  and  personalized  service  normally 
supplied  to  client  newspapers! 

Everyone  knows  by  now  that  C.T.P.S.  provides  the  kind  of 
specialized,  comprehensive  coverage  that  makes  it  unique  in 
its  field.  What  many  do  not  know,  however,  is  that  C.T.P.S.  is 
attuned  to  anticipate  the  kind  of  features  and  series  that  will 
stir  reader-interest  and  satisfy  reader-appetites  for  in-depth 
treatment  of  important  stories. 

FOR  INSTANCE— C.T.P.S.  CLIENTS  RECENTLY  RE¬ 
CEIVED,  AS  PART  OF  THEIR  REGULAR  SERVICE  ...  a  nine- 
part  series  on  Viet  Nam  by  Arthur  Veysey;  an  eight-part  series 
by  Thomas  Nuzum  on  Poland;  eight  exciting  articles  on  Czech¬ 
oslovakia  by  Donald  Starr;  five  foreign  aid  articles  by  Chesly 
Manly;  and  Jules  Dubois’  highly  readable  Santo  Domingo 
specials. 

Wire  responsibility  of  this  type  is  not  new  with  C.T.P.S. — 
and  not  inexpensive — but  we  take  pride  in  a  job  well  done  and 
are  gratified  by  the  extensive  usage  C.T.P.S.  clients  make  of 
this  special  material. 

For  more  information  about  how  C.T.P.S.  can  go  to  work  for 
your  newspaper,  we  invite  you  to  write,  wire  or  phone  for  de¬ 
tails: 


ARTHUR  VEYSEY 


THOMAS  NUZUM 


DONALD  STARR 


CHESLY  MANLY 


JULES  DUBOIS 


CHICABO  TRIBUNE  PRESS  SERVICE 

Tom  Burns,  Editor-Manager,  C.T.P.S.,  Tribune  Tower,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
60611  .  Dial  222-3586  (Area  Code  312) 

Arthur  Laro,  Executive  Vice-President,  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  News 
Building,  220  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  10017  •  MUrray  Hill  2-1234  (Area  Code  212) 


You  ought  to  see 
Norfolk  today! 


Just  a  few  years  ago  people  used  to  kid 
us.  They  said  our  urban  redevelopment 
program  had  made  Norfolk  look  like  the 
bombed  cities  in  Europe  after  the  big 
war.  But  we  didn’t  mind  because  we 
knew  what  the  ultimate  would  be  in  our 
program  —  the  largest  in  the  South  and. 
on  a  per  capita  basis,  the  largest  in  the 
nation. 

Where  much  of  the  rubble  used  to  be, 
fine  buildings  have  been  built.  Pictured 
above  is  Norfolk’s  new  Civic  Center  now 
being  completed  at  a  cost  of  better  than 
$15-million.  In  all,  about  fifty  buildings 
have  risen  and  about  that  many  miles  of 
six-lane  streets  have  been  completed. 

All  this  has  sprung  from  Redevelopment. 
That’s  why  we  say,  “you  ought  to  see 
Norfolk  today!” 

That’s  why  we’ve  given  redevelopment 
such  strong  editorial  support.  We  didn’t 
fight  for  the  glory  but  it’s  nice  to  know 
we’ve  been  on  a  winning  team. 


Morning  and  Evenings,  Weekdays,  229,1 4()—Sundays.  162,496 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

SEPTEMBER 

9-10— Mid- Atlantic  Newspaper  Web  Offset  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

9- 12 — New  England  Associated  Press  Executives  Association.  Black  Point  Inn, 

Prouts  Neck,  Scarborough. 

10 —  DPI  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  fall  workshop.  Holiday  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

10- 12 — New  England  Press  Association,  Whitefield,  N.  H. 

11- 12 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Holiday  Inn,  Quincy. 

11-12 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Colum¬ 
bus. 

11- 12 — Missouri  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Sikeston, 
Missouri. 

12- 19 — International  Sterotypers  and  Electrotypers  Union.  Tutweiler  Hotel, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

16-18 — Hawaii  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Kauai  Surf  Hotel,  Kauai. 
16-19 — New  York  Press  Association  Mid-Year  meeting,  Schine  Queensbury 
Inn,  Glens  Falls. 

18 — UPl  Editors  of  North  Carolina,  Piedmont  Motel,  Lexington. 

18-19 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Fall  Workshop,  Commandfr 
Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Maryland. 

18- 19 — Kansas-MIssouri  AP  Publishers  and  Editors,  Hotel  Muehlebach, 

Kansas  City. 

19- 21 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Leland  Hotel, 
Springfield,  III. 

19-21 — Inter-State  Circuletion  Managers  Assodation,  Marriott  Ina  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

19-22 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Hotel  Roose¬ 
velt,  New  York. 

19-22 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Eastern  Regional  Con¬ 
ference,  Hotel  Biltmoro,  New  York. 

19-24 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Chicago. 

22- 25 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers,  Ponte  Vidra  Beach, 
Florida. 

23- 24— Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board.  Empire 
Hotel,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

23- 25— PN PA  Classified  Clinic,  Tamiment-ln-the-Poconos,  Tamiment,  Pa. 

24- 26 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Continental  Hotel, 
Kansas  City. 

25- 26— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

25- 26— Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  State  Sales  Clinic,  Holiday  Inn, 
Quincy. 

26- 27 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executfves  Association,  Rice  Hotel. 
Houston,  Tex. 

26-28— Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  meeting.  Palm 
Beach  Towers,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

26-28 — New  York  State  AP  Association.  Staffer  Hilton.  Buffalo. 

26-29 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Regional  Con¬ 
ference,  Commordore  Perry  Hotel,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

26- 29— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Pladd, 
N.Y. 

27- Oct.  8 — American  Press  Institute  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

28- Oct.  2 — Associated  Press  Marxaging  Editors  Assodation.  Staffer-Hilton 
Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

OCTOBER 

4- 5 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assodation,  Parker 

House,  Boston. 

5—  Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 
5-6— United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference,  Staffer 

Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

5- 7 — The  IV  Pan-American  Press  Seminar,  International  House,  New  Orleans. 

6- 9 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Regional  Con¬ 

ference,  El  Dorado  Hotel,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

6- 9 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Pflster  Hotel.  Milwaukee. 

7- 9 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association  Hotel  Dennis,  Atlantic 

City,  N.J. 

9- 12 — California  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  El  Cortez  Hotel,  San 

Diego. 

10—  California  Newspaperboy  Foundation,  El  Cortez  Hotel,  San  Diego. 

10- 13 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Southern  Regional 
Conference.  The  Outrigger,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

11- 22 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  news  executives.  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

12- 14— Inter-American  Press  Association,  Kona  Kai  Club,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
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AFTER 
10  YEARS 

It  in  iO  If  earn  ninee  the  St»  Loubh  Glohe-Uemoerat 
wan  Mold! 

IN  1954... 

the  last  full  year  before  this  ehunge  in  management 
the  Pont "  Dinpateh  advertining  lead  ot?er  the  neeond 
paper  wan 

16,814,910’  lines 
IN  1964... 

after  10  gearn^the  PoMt-Dinpateh  advertining  lead 
han  inereaned  20% — to  a  a’>hopping 

20,202,729*  lines 

ST. LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

Pirnt  bg  Par  Where  the  Salen  Are 

'Media  Records:  Syndicated 
Supplernents  and  part  run 
advertising  often  measured 
in  duplicate  not  included. 


MEMBER;  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT,  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  LOS  ANGELES 


★  ★  ★ 


**..‘OP’tional  equipment 


(Gimmicks  not  needed  to  help  you  sell  Altoona.  In  Western 
Pennsylvania’s  3rd  buying  center,  one  newspaper  goes 
into  82.1%  of  homes  .  .  .  and  onto  98%  of  city'  zone  door¬ 
steps.  No  optical  illusion!  Yon  get  results*  w’ith  ads  in  the 

Eltoona  SEirrot 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Bc('lcr,  Advcriisitif'  Manager 
“\\'»“eklv  retail  sales  averat'c  S.3,148,961.53. 
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1700  Shaw  Avenue 

■  ■  ^  Cleveland,  Ohio  44112 
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VETKRAN  .NEWSMEN  soinelime.s  nostalgically  are  prone 
to  hark  back  to  the  192()s  as  a  gold  age  for  news,  ranging 
from  great  to  goofy.  Their  reminiscences  about  the  “good 
old  days”  will  be  heightened  and  heartened  by  perusal  of  the 
current  American  Heritage,  The  Magazine  of  History,  yvhich 
is  devoted  to  that  decade  which  splashed  front  pages  of  news¬ 
papers  with  Valentino's  death  and  Harding’s,  the  Teapot  Dome 
scandals.  Lindbergh.  Ilapjters  and  speakeasies,  first  radio  broad¬ 
casts.  Clarence  Uarrow  confronting  William  Jennings  Bryan  in 
the  Scopes  “monkey”  trial  at  Dayton.  Tenn.,  the  Florida  real 
estate  bubble  that  burst  and  many  other  extraordinary  story 
subjects.  But  the  old  adage  about  history  repeating  itself  is 
thrown  into  sharp  focus  by  the  magazine.  Forty  years  ago 
this  month,  just  as  now,  headlines  proclaimed  that  China  would 
fight  any  intervention,  Washington  was  discussing  a  tax  cut. 
the  Soviet  was  w'elcoming  foreign  scientists,  skirts  were  well 
above  the  knee  and  U.S.  Marines  yvere  slogging  through  jungles 
(Haiti  and  Nicaragua  rather  than  Viet  .Nam). 

The  Advertising  Manager 

He  olTered  himself  us  u  bliMMl  donor 

To  help  lliose  not  in  tin*  pink 

But  all  the  nurses  could  gel  frttni  his  arm 

W€‘re  pints  of  printers'  ink. 

‘Don't  be  alarmed,'  a  doctor  saiil, 

‘It  will  depend  on  the  type,  you  see.' 

So  careful  tests  w-re  promptly  made 
And  they  found  it  Mas  r.  o.  p.! 

— W.  LoMrie  Kay,  Tuscon 

— Mather  C.  (Chuck)  Wallis,  once  on  the  staffs  of  E&P, 
Readers  Oiliest  and  Outdoor  Life,  is  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Park  Counly  Republican  and  Fairplay  (Colo.)  Flume,  a 
weekly  in  its  BTth  year  in  Colorado’s  high  mountains.  .  .  . 
Clark  Porteous.  .Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  a  reporter  31  years, 
interviewed  his  wife.  Elizabeth  Colling  Porteous,  when  she  re¬ 
cently  was  graduated  from  Memphis  State  University.  She  left 
college  .30  years  ago  but  returned  for  her  last  two  years  in 
order  to  teach.  Mr.  Porteous  was  graduated  from  Southwestern 
in  1934  ami  12  years  later  went  to  Harvard  as  a  Nieman 
Fellow.  .  .  .  “Our  Walter  .  .  .  the  Fifth  Beatle?”  was  the 
caption  the  Lo«g  Island  (.N.  Y. )  Press  ran  over  a  front  page 
picture  of  the  Beatles  when  they  sang  at  Shea  Stadium  with  a 
picture  of  Walter  Kaner,  the  newspaper’s  irrepressible  columnist, 
who  is  bald  but  was  wearing  a  Beatle-like  wig,  superimposed 
on  a  photo  of  the  four  musicians.  His  column,  called  “Kaner’s 
Column.”  that  day  was  headed  “The  Bald  Beatle  Bows  Out.” 

— Lyle  G.  Van  Bussum,  farm  editor,  Tampa  Tribune,  gleaned 
this  from  a  newsletter:  “Girls  are  like  newspapers.  They  have 
great  forms;  they  always  have  the  last  yvord;  back  numbers 
are  m)t  in  demand;  they  have  great  influence;  you  can’t  believe 
everything  they  say;  they  are  thinner  than  tbey  used  to  be; 
they  get  along  by  advertising;  and  every  man  should  have 
his  own  and  not  try  to  borrow  his  neighbor’s.”  .  .  .  Harriet 
Van  Horne.  Netv  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun  tv  critic,  after 
reviewing  “appalling”  tv  coverage  of  the  Los  Angeles  riots, 
added:  “We  occasionally  hear  that  tv  has  usurped  the  role 
of  the  newspapers  in  our  daily  life.  But  this  weekend,  as  on 
many  other  occasions,  one  turned  not  to  the  black  box  but 
to  tbe  daily  press  for  late  news,  background  information  and 
the  comforting  sense  of  being  in  touch  yvith  yvhat’s  going  on.” 
.  .  .  Oliver  Pifat,  on  leave  from  the  Netv  York  Post  to  be  press 
representative  for  Rep.  John  V.  Lindsay  in  his  campaign  for 
mayor  of  New  York  City,  says  his  favorite  newspaper  slogan 
is  that  of  the  Barrytown  (N.  Y.)  Explorer:  “When  you  can’t 
Smile,  Quit.” 
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You're  making  fast  tracks  with  both  feet 

in  the  Portland  870,000 Metro  area 
when  youT^  are  in  both  The  Oregonian  and 
Oregon  Journal  These  two 

great  dailies  have  80%  of  Portland  homes  snowed 
under,  with  double-coverage 

of  only  8%.  And  in  the  two  million-plus  total 
market  ( all  Oregon  and  a  whopping  chunk 


of  southwest  Washington),  The  Oregonian^k 
and  Journal drift  into  50%  of  all 


and  Journal ^ drift  into  50%  ^  of  al 

homes.  So  put  a  couple  of  million  high-buying 


customers  on  ice  ...  . 
door  on  your  Pacific  \ 
competition ....  with 
and  Oregon  Journal,  c 


and  schuss  the 
’  xs^o/>  Northwest 


;o  o  ^ 


The  Oregonian 


The  Oregonian 

MORNINGS  AND  SUr 

OREGON  JOURNAL 


^est  g  ^ 
’Testf/^ 

Viest 


EVENINGS  MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 


Get  the  latest  word  on  snow  conditions  from  Moloney 
Regan  Schmitt  ,  Inc.,  National  Representatives 
...  or  just  write  or  call  The  Oregonian  or  Oregon  Journal. 

^  New  optional  combination  rates  now  available. 

Write  or  telephone  for  information. 


editorial 


Penalty  on  Information 

Ctatfmf.ms  niatle  to  Senate  siilHonnnitlees  studyinjj  let>islalion 
^  intemleil  to  keep  the  ri^ltis  ol  lair  trial  attcl  Ireedoin  ol  ilie 
press  in  Italatne  rattgeil  a  wide  (onrse — Iroin  leave  it  to  the  tiews 
media  to  deride  what  pre-trial  iniorinatioti  should  he  pitltlished,  to 
talk  al)out  ronrts  taking  awav  a  pitblisher’s  “liretise”  as  a  pettaltv 
for  prejudicial  rejioriing  in  rritnitial  cases. 

One  tnetnher  ol  the  press — [oe  Nevetts,  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post-.\d-,>ncaic,  recited  tiutnerons  exatnples  of  |)iil)- 
licity  which,  iti  his  view,  did  violetue  to  justice  iti  sotne  celehrated 
cases.  Moreover,  he  charac teri/eci  sitggestions  that  ittijirovetnetit  will 
come  from  within  press  ranks  as  “ecptally  utirealistic  and  devoid  of 
ho|)e.”  Under  his  idea  of  ecjuity  in  law,  Mr.  Nevetts  said  it  is  iticott- 
ceivahle  how  the  press — frotn  publisher  dowti  to  reporter — can  he 
left  out  of  penalties  when  thev  are  “a  party  to  the  crime.”  Otily 
stringent  legislation  can  reach  the  proltlein,  he  suhmiited. 

Direc  tly  counter  to  Mr.  Nevetts’  harsh  iitclicttttettt  ratt  the  cottsettsus 
of  other  sjxtkestttett  for  ttews  tttetlia,  Itasecl  on  the  cotttttton  recogttitiott 
of  the  need  for  ending  altuses  of  pre-trial  ittfonttaiiott.  Patti  Fisher, 
direc  tor  of  the  Freedom  of  Infonnation  C^ettter  at  the  University  of 
Missoitri,  declared,  “Despite  the  itnpressiott  of  some  that  the  press 
has  widely  abused  rights  of  delendattts  in  irresjrottsihle  exercise  of 
the  guarantees  of  the  First  Atttettchtiettt,  there  is  little  hevottd  (ierv 
opinion  to  hack  this  ttp.” 

While  Mr.  Nevetts  seettted  to  Ite  asking  for  sottte  kittd  of  pitttiiive 
law  to  tttake  the  press  atone  for  its  sins  itt  the  past,  Mr.  Fisher  olfered 
the  evidence  accutnulated  by  his  staff  that  shows  “there  is  less  ahitse 
now  than  at  any  time  itt  .\tttericatt  jourttalisttt  sittce,  rottghly,  the 
middle  of  the  19th  Centurv.” 

Perhaps  the  coutttittg  of  cases  where  pultlicity  has  proven  hartnful 
to  a  defendant  is  not  an  itttpressive  way  to  defend  the  press;  itot  a 
single  ilagrattt  violatiott  of  ittdiviclual  rights  shoitld  he  cottdotted. 
But  it  is  cptestionahle,  atttong  both  titetttbers  of  the  bar  attcl  of  the 
press,  whether  a  law  itttposing  jtenalties  ttpott  attvotte  who  gives  ottt 
inforttiatioit  itt  critttinal  cases  other  than  what  is  ott  record  itt  the 
courts  can  provide  ecptal  jtrotectiott  of  society  attcl  the  accttsed  law¬ 
breaker.  The  Senate  cotnniittees  would  act  itt  the  best  interests  ol 
all  if  they  would  allow  the  press-ltar  dialogite  to  contitttte  in  the 
present  directiott,  which  is  toward  self-restraints  itt  Itoth  houses. 

Help  Wanted 

^T^he  conttnittee  of  classified  advertising  tttattagers  attcl  other  people 
who  are  experts  itt  the  etttploytttettt  bitsiness  has  been  givett  a 
tough,  and  also  a  very  delicate,  probleitt  to  solve  itt  itttet  pretittg 
the  sex  sectictit  of  Title  Vll  of  the  Civil  Rights  .\ct  of  I9<i4.  Fraitklitt 
D.  Roosevelt  Jr.,  Itoss  of  the  Ecptal  Etttploytttettt  Opportuttity  Cottt- 
missiott,  wants  their  help  itt  settittg  clowtt  rttles  for  etttployers  who 
seek  “tttale”  attcl  “fetttale”  help  Ititt  arett’t  allowed  to  say  so,  evett 
if  it’s  a  stereotyper’s  job  that’s  o|)ett. 

It  has  been  a  Icjttg  time  since  ttewspapers  have  rittt  tttarriage  tttarket 
ads,  so  the  C.WIs  needn’t  be  too  distressed  by  the  legal  ban  ott  a  tttatt 
advertising  for  a  wife.  But  we  ho|>e  the  conttnittee  cotttes  up  with  a 
solutiott  that  will  preserve  the  title  ol  Copy  Boy  in  the  ttewsroottt 
register.  Cute  girls  filling  the  role  we  tatt  take  happily,  bitt  what’s  a 
City  Editor  to  say  if  he  has  ottly  sotttething  neuter  to  bawl  otit? 
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Itlpsseil  is  the  man  that  tralkelh  not  in 
the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  slandelh 
in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  silteth  in  the 
seat  of  the  scornful.  Psalms  I;  I, 
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Editorial  Comment  on  ‘Captain’  Manry’s  Feat 


ltlA)OI)  ItKO'lllKKS 
(Dallas  Timas  Herald) 

Sometimes  an  adventurer  captures 
our  hearts,  even  when  that  adventurer  is 
a  hit,  shall  we  say,  foolish. 

Therefore,  we  were  jjreatly  relieved 
to  letirn  that  fellow  newspaperman  Rob- 
i‘i  t  Manry  and  his  13-foot  sloop  had  sur¬ 
vived  the  storm  which  threatened  to 
wipe  out  his  darinp,  one-man  Atlantic 
crossinp  less  than  200  miles  from  its 
destination. 

Sure,  there  is  probably  .somethin^c 
symbolic  altout  the  fact  that  his  “Tinker- 
belle”  was  sighted  apain  near  the  Scilly 
Islands  (pronounced  silly).  It  doesn’t 
make  sense  for  a  18-year-old  man  to  at¬ 
tempt  3,200  miles  of  o|)en  water  in 
what  is  little  more  vessel  than  a  bath¬ 
tub.  But  the  intrepid  Cleveland  .sailor 
has  our  relieved  blessinps  and  a  secret 
admiration  which  dates  back  to  a  day 
when  we  saile<l  a  fence-pate  raft,  alone, 
from  horizon  to  horizon  of  a  red-dirt 
We.st  Texas  stock  tank. 

*  *  III 

A  BRAVE  ‘IX)NEK’ 
(Minneaptdis  Tribune) 

It  takes  courape  for  an  astronaut  to 
climb  into  a  cramped  capsule  and  ride 
a  rocket  into  .space.  But  there  is  the 
comfortinp  knowledpe  that  back  of  him 
are  thou.sands  of  scientists  and  techni¬ 
cians  who  built,  tested  and  retested  the 
complex  equipment  to  pet  him  up  and 
brinp  him  down.  .  .  . 

Manry'  braved  fear,  exhaustion  and 
hallucinations  in  his  78-day  odyssey.  In 
the  tradition  of  Capt.  Joshua  Slocum 
and  Charles  Lindberph,  he  foupht  the 
elements  alone,  provinp  apain  that  the 
individual  can  rise  above  the  i)rotective 
blanket  coverinp  our  orpanize<l  society. 

«  >i<  * 

HAIL  THE  COPY  READER: 
(Lutif!  Island  ISetcsday) 

The  copy  reader,  on  a  daily  newspa- 
l)er,  is  the  fellow  who  writes  the  head¬ 
lines,  sees  that  words  are  spelled  ripht 
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"There  comes  a  time  that  one  must  decide, 
of  one's  dreams,  either  to  risk  everything  to 
achieve  them,  or  sit  for  the  rest  of  one's  life  in 
the  backyard." 

—ROBERT  MANRY 


and  in  other  words  follows  humbly 
thouph  valuably  in  the  wake  of  plory 
left  by  the  star  repoi  ter.  He  never  pets 
a  byline;  the  readers  don’t  know  he  ex¬ 
ists,  even  thouph  the  iniblisher  does. 

At  last,  a  copy  reader  has  made  the 
hip  time.  Rol)ert  Manry,  who  sat  so  un¬ 
obtrusively  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Denier,  sailed  from  the 
U.S.  to  Enpland  alone,  in  a  13i4-foot 
cockle.shell.  All  plory  to  him.  He  has 
stolen  the  headlines  from  the  stars  of 
the  newspaper  business. 

*  *  « 

A  MAN'.S  WAY 
(Hirminnham  ISeics) 

Anyone  around  a  newspaper  lonp 
likely  has  become  familiar  with  some 
remarkable  men  on  the  copy  desk  rim. 
Tales  are  fre<|uent,  and  time  may  cause 
them  to  l)e  embroidered,  but  if  .so  it  is 
a  pentle  fallacy  which  so  emerpes. 

Yet  for  all  the  inherent  wisdom,  the 
clutter  of  information  crammed  into  the 
brains  of  .such  newsmen,  for  the  most 
))art  they  are  not  people  who  make  head¬ 
lines.  It  is  all  the  rarer  then,  that  a 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  —  or  any  — 
copy  editor  has  accomplished  the  feat 
l  ecorded  by  Robert  Manry  in  his  voyape 
alone  across  the  dark  and  deep  blue 
.Atlantic. 

Sailor  Manry  has  touched  knowledpe 
firsthand  won  by  all  explorers,  by  all 
men  of  preat  courape  and  venture.  One 
wonders  whether  he  ever  will  leturn 
to  his  customary  quiet  .seat  at  the  rim 
of  a  copy  desk.  Manry,  with  Ulysses, 
has  known  the  mystery  of  sailinp  be¬ 
yond  the  baths  of  all  the  distant  stars. 
.And  if  he  touched  the  Happy  Isles,  will 
he  tell? 
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MAN  AND  THE  .SEA 
(Kansas  City  Star) 

The  fi-ontiers  of  adventure  are  fadinp 
in  a  world  where  there  are  no  more 
uncharted  wildernesses,  where  once- 
stranpe  lands  have  daily  airline  .service. 
Yet  man  still  can  create  adventure  by 
challenpinp  the  elements  in  new  ways. 
Such  is  the  .story  of  Rol)ert  Manry,  the 
Cleveland  newspaperman  who  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  .sailed  the  Atlantic  in  a  tiny 
sloop. 

Foolhardy,  to  challenpe  the  stormy 
North  Atlantic  in  the  Tinkerbelle,  a 
sailboat  only  I3V2  feet  lonp?  Certainly. 
Unnecessary?  Not  to  Manry’s  way  of 
thinkinp.  Once  the  idea  came,  he  had  to 
know  if  he  could  make  it  from  Falmouth 
(Mas.s.)  to  Falmouth  (Enpland).  Now, 
78  days  and  3,200  miles  later,  he  knows 
it  can  l)e  done.  Alonp  the  way,  there 
was  ijeril  aplenty.  .  .  .  History  will  not 
accord  him  the  recopnition  of  a  Colum¬ 
bus  or  Mapellan,  but  Manry  has  cap¬ 
tured  for  himself  the  joy  of  strivinp 
apainst  the  stormy  waves  and  triumph- 
inp,  as  did  those  ancient  mariners.  In 
so  doinp,  his  life  has  been  enriched.  And 
so,  to  a  depree,  have  been  the  lives  of 
all  who  followed  this  journey  into  the 
lealm  of  courape. 

4c  «  * 

ONE  .SHIP  THAT  SAILED 
(yeic  York  Times) 

Robert  Maniy  sat  there  all  those 
years  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  writinp  heads,  markinp 
l)arapraphs,  sparkinp  the  style  —  and 
then  one  day  he  set  forth  in  'Tinkerbelle, 
all  13’/^  feet  of  her,  and  sailed  the 
Atlantic,  all  3,200  miles  of  it.  Who  says 
automation  is  draininp  the  romance  out 
of  newspapermen?  Batten  down  the 
))aste  pots;  toss  out  those  books  about 
Richard  Hardinp  Davis.  The  real  ad¬ 
venturer  of  the  C:ity  Room  is  that  quiet 
fellow  with  the  copy  pencil.  All  he  needs 
is  a  life  preserver  instead  of  the  rubber 
cushion  he  usually  sits  on. 

Short  Takes 

The  Wisconsin  Press  Association  has 
its  own  orchestra,  known  as  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Press  Sympathy.  —  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal. 

• 

Lookinp  straipht  down  the  walkway 
alonp  the  bride’s  north  side  pives  a  view 
of  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande. — Taon 
(N.M.)  News. 

• 

He  has  l)een  named  as  director  of  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  Department  of  Conversa¬ 
tion. —  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union. 

m 

“I’ve  asked  NBC  to  hold  off  serious 
discussions  until  I’m  reelinp  better,” 
Joey  Bishop  said. — Mew  York  Daily 
News. 

• 

We  may  blow  up  in  emotional  puests 
at  times  to  relieve  the  stress. — Superior 
(Wis.)  Eveniny  Telegram. 
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Sealtest  Earmarks  $7  Million 
For  Preprint  Color  in  1966 

Frequency  Rates  Negotiated 
For  Campaign  Placed  by  Ayer 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Sfaltest  Foods  Division  of 
National  Dairy  Products  Cor¬ 
poration  will  launch  a  precedent- 
setting  newsi)aper  cainpai^  in 
lyiiC. 

Sealtest,  as  it  stands  now, 
hopes  to  concentrate  much  of  its 
advertising  next  year  in  news¬ 
papers,  with  the  lion’s  share 
i'oh\K  into  a  year-round  sched¬ 
ule  of  full-page  Hi-Fi  preprint 
color  ads. 

This  will  make  Sealtest  and 
its  agency,  N.  VV.  Ayer  &  Son 
Inc.,  the  higge.st  single  user  of 
newspaper  Hi-Fi  i)re-printed 
color  advertising  in  the  history 
of  the  “wallpaper”  medium,  and 
the  fir.st  national  advertiser  to 
develop  a  full  year’s  advertising 
program  in  Hi-Fi,  though  many 
advertisers  have  used  it  for  new 
l)roduct  intro<luctions  and  spe¬ 
cial  promotions. 

The  campaign  will  cost  an 
estimated  $7  million,  exceeding, 
it  is  expected,  the  total  dollar 
revenue  of  all  Hi-Fi  run  this 
year,  which  is  estimated  to  be 
about  $4.8  million,  including 
l)roduction  costs. 

In  addition  to  the  Hi-Fi 
schedule  w’hich  calls  for  ranges 
of  from  six  to  16  full-page  in- 
.sertions  in  more  than  100  papers 
in  approximately  175  markets, 
Sealtest  plans  for  additional 
black  and  white  and  two-color 


newspaper  advertising — in  1000- 
line  sizes — .scheduled  as  follow¬ 
up  ads  in  i)apers  carrying  the 
Hi-Fi,  or,  standing  alone  in 
])apers  not  carrying  the  Hi-Fi 
ads.  A  few  newspapers  will  run 
SpectaColoi’  ads  instead  of  Hi- 
Fi,  but  tbe  exact  number  of 
l)apers  is  not  known,  the  agency 
said. 

Trebled  Schedule 

The  combination  planned  for 
1966  means  Sealtest’s  budget 
for  newspaper  adv'crtising  may 
lie  as  much  as  three  times  its 
total  newspaper  schedule  for 
1965,  the  agency  said. 

This  year’s  promotion  of  Seal- 
test  milk  and  milk  products  has 
lieen  primarily  in  newspapers 
and  radio,  while  magazines  and 
tv  outlets  are  carrying  the  bulk 
of  advertising  for  Sealtest’s  fea¬ 
ture  flavor  ice  cream  and  novel¬ 
ties.  In  1964,  National  Dairy 
Products  Corp.  invested  $6,172,- 
884  in  papers  for  all  their 
brands,  Sealtest  brands  account¬ 
ing  for  $2,987,611  of  the  total. 

The  agency  said  the  full-color 
magazine  schedule  for  Sealtest 
Prestige  French  ice  cream  will 
be  continued  in  1966  and  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  will  be  used  by 
Sealtest  for  special  promotions 
in  specific  markets  during  the 


year.  The  agency  said  the  em- 
jihasis  in  newspapers  came  at 
the  expense  of  television’s 
budget. 

The  Hi-Fi  ads  will  be  dirt*ctly 
related  to  a  series  of  Sealtest 
jiromotions  throughout  the  year. 
A  total  of  16  of  these  iiromotions 
are  planned,  with  half  of  them 
on  milk  and  milk  pro<lucts  and 
the  other  half  on  ice  cream 
flavors  and  novelties. 

The  market  territory  extends 
from  the  .Mississippi  River  east¬ 
ward  to  the  Atlantic  and  also 
includes  the  major  markets  of 
Denver,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City 
and  Omaha  (for  milk  products 
and  ice  cream)  and  Amarillo, 
Texas  (for  ice  cream). 

Discount  Kale  Set 

Sealtest  and  N.  W.  Ayer  went 
exploring  the  idea  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  last  May.  Glen  Gundell, 
Sealtest’s  advertising  director 
who  died  in  July,  is  said  to  have 
lieen  instrumental  in  formu¬ 
lating  the  plan.  Probably  the 
most  significant  thing  emerging 
from  this  promotion,  and  on 
which  everything  depended,  is  a 
frequency  discount  rate  for  Hi- 
Fi  advertising.  Up  to  this  time 
most  newspapers  have  not  estab¬ 
lished  a  rate  structure  for  pre¬ 
printed  color  advertising  on  a 
continuing  schedule. 

At  the  request  of  Sealtest  and 
Ayer,  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  conducted  a  pilot 
study  of  selected  newspapers 
in  25  markets  during  May  to 
help  determine  whether  plans 
for  such  extensive  use  of  Hi-Fi 


were  feasible.  After  this  initial 
contact  with  newsiiapers,  news- 
jiaper  representative  firms  were 
called  in  to  explore  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  fre<|uency  rate  in  other 
papers.  Media  dejiartment  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  N.  W.  Ayer  have 
been  following  up  this  study  in 
further  explorations  with  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  to  work  out 
specific  problems  and  jiave  the 
way  for  the  start  of  the  cam- 
jiaign  in  January.  One  of  the 
other  problems  is  the  limiting 
factor  of  day-of-week  availabil¬ 
ities  of  the  papers  that  don’t 
always  permit  the  advertiser  to 
run  Hi-Fi  on  the  date  desired. 

The  agency  said  initial  con¬ 
tacts  with  papers  with  respect 
to  working  out  these  jiroblems 
and  others  have  been  highly 
encouraging  so  far,  and  the 
jiapers’  attitudes  have  been 
generally  receptive  and  progres- 
.sive.  The  agency  .said  the  indi¬ 
vidual  rates  negotiated  with 
jiapers  var>%  but  that  this  was 
expected.  The  agency  made  it 
clear  that  it  was  not  looking 
for  preferential  treatment,  or 
attempting  to  break  the  rate 
structures,  but  rather  negotiate 
realistic  and  equitable  rates  for 
a  continuing  Hi-Fi  schedule. 

Until  all  the  highs  and  lows 
are  averaged  out,  the  agency 
said  it  did  not  know  exactly  by 
how  much  the  cost  per  thousand 
had  lieen  decreased.  For  a  Hi-Fi 
campaign  in  the  Top  30  markets, 
the  generally  accepted  cost  per 
thousand  is  about  $14.  The 
agency  said  it  believes  it  will 
have  a  much  lower  cost  than 
that  as  the  result  of  its  fre¬ 
quency  rate. 

Preprint  Corporation,  which 
was  contacted  by  the  agency 
concerning  costs  while  the  idea 
was  in  the  early  .stages,  will 
continue  to  assist  as  a  service 
coordinator. 


Gallup  Poll  Shows  Papers  Still  Tops  in  News 


Daily  newspapers  continue  to 
reach  the  largest  number  of 
.\mericans  with  news,  reporting 
to  many  more  millions  than 
either  tv  or  radio,  according  to  a 
Gallup  Poll  conducted  by  the 
-American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion. 

Latest  of  three  surveys  made 
l)ublic  this  week  showed  that 
71 read  a  newspaper  yester¬ 
day  as  compared  to  58%  that 
listened  to  news  on  radio  or  55% 
that  looked  at  news  on  television. 

The  first  poll  on  the  subject 
was  conducted  in  1957  to  ap¬ 


praise  the  place  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  American  life.  Dr. 
George  Gallup  said.  The  second 
was  made  in  1961,  and  the  latest 
one  was  completed  after  another 
four-year  inter\-al. 

During  this  eight-year  period 
the  percentage  of  adults  getting 
a  daily  paper  “regularly”  has 
risen  from  78%  to  81%.  Owner¬ 
ship  of  radios  has  risen  from 
94%  to  96%  of  all  homes;  tele¬ 
vision  set  ownership  has  risen 
from  83%  to  95%. 

“Analysis  of  the  figures  by 
groups  reveals  even  greater  ad¬ 


vantages  in  terms  of  actual 
coverage  of  the  newspaper  in 
reaching  the  better  educated  and 
higher  income  groups,”  the  re¬ 
port  stated.  “Whereas  85%  of 
those  persons  who  have  a  college 
education  reported  having  read 
a  daily  newspaper  yesterday, 
only  72%  report  having  heard 
radio  news  yesterday,  and  only 
61%  report  having  looked  at  tv 
news  yesterday. 

“In  the  lowest  education  level 
the  differences  are  much  less 
marked.  A  total  of  57%  of  those 
who  did  not  go  lieyond  grade 


school  report  having  read  a  daily 
newspaper  yesterday,  46%  re¬ 
port  having  listened  to  radio 
new's  yesterday.  A  total  of  48% 
looked  at  news  on  tv. 

“For  those  in  the  highest  in¬ 
come  bracket,  83%  read  a  daily 
newspaper  yesterday,  66%  heard 
news  on  radio  yesterday,  and 
57%  watched  news  on  tv  yester¬ 
day. 

“For  the  lowest  income 
bracket,  the  figures  of  actual 
coverage  of  individuals  is  as 
follows:  56%  report  having 
(Contimied  on  page  52) 
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ITU  Plans  to  Seek 
Unity  at  All  Levels 


Washington 

Unity  at  all  levels  from  top 
executives  to  local  members,  in¬ 
cluding  even  apprentices,  was  a 
goal  agreed  upon  at  the  IdTth 
annual  convention  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typogiaphical  Union 
here  last  week.  The  .‘KiT  dele¬ 
gates  represented  local  unions 
accounting  for  W'l'r  of  the  total 
memltership,  according  to  the 
official  count. 

One  of  the  few  resolutions 
passed  reiterated  “support  of  all 
efforts  to  achieve  common  action 
hy  unions  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  indu.stry  and  for  the 
creation  of  a  single  industry¬ 
wide  union  of  all  graphic  arts 
workers.” 

ITU  locals  were  urge<l  “to 
take  the  initiative  (1)  to  bring 
together  the  representatives  of 
all  recognized  printing  craft 
unions  within  their  localities 
w’ith  a  view  to  bringing  about 
closer  cooperation;  (2)  to  con¬ 
sider  joint  effort  in  trade  union 
activities;  (3)  to  set  up  such 
meetings  as  w'ould  be  u.seful  in 
exchanging  information  and 
educational  material  to  further 
cement  unity  and  bring  about  a 
more  meaningful  cooperation.” 

Meetings  Scheduled 

Elmer  Brown,  president,  told 
of  forthcoming  meetings  with 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
in  New  York,  Sept.  27,  and  with 
the  other  craft  union  presidents 
in  October. 

“A  great  step  forward  has 
been  taken  with  the  affiliation  of 
Lithographers  Union  Number  1 
of  New  York  wdth  the  ITU,”  Mr. 
Brown  reported.  “This  coalition 
paves  the  way  for  eventual 
solidarity  of  all  the  related 
crafts  in  the  industry.” 

An  amendment  to  the  union’s 
general  laws  that  will  become 
effective  Jan.  1  permits  the 
Executive  Council  to  issue  a 
certificate  of  affiliation  to  unions 
comprised  of  applicants  who  are 
eligible  for  membership  in  ITU. 

A  section  added  to  Article 
VII  “Contracts — Arbitration” 
enjoins  “mailer  locals  to  incor¬ 
porate  into  all  contract  pro¬ 
posals,  provisions  for  a  mailer- 
machinist  classification  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  as  much 
jurisdiction  as  possible  on  the 
many  new  processes  coming  into 
the  industry.” 

New  processes  were  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  considerable  discussion 
during  the  week-long  meeting 
but  the  emphasis  was  on  peace¬ 
ful  cooperation  rather  than 
strife.  Mr.  Brown  reported  that 
he  had  outlined  to  newspaper 


publishers  a  i)lan  “to  seek  vol¬ 
unteer  .settlement  of  disputes  hy 
removing  the  issues  from  the 
scene  of  origin  to  a  more  neutral 
atmosphere.” 

“We  ft*el  that  on  occasion  the 
l)artici|)ants  on  the  local  level 
may  find  them.selves  unable  or 
unwilling  to  l)end  enough  to 
avoid  a  strike  or  lockout,”  Mr. 
Brown  said,  “hut  that  a  recom¬ 
mendation  from  someone  re¬ 
moval  from  the  l)attle  scene 
might  bring  al)out  a  satisfactory 
settlement.” 

Mr.  Brown  said  this  proposal 
was  being  considered  hy  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  News- 
pai)er  Publishers  Association. 

The  Uoiiipuler  Teinplalion 

“Perhaps  the  most  misundt'r- 
stood  and  most  highly  exagger¬ 
ated  piece  of  equipment  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  graphic  arts  has 
l)een  the  computer,”  Mr.  Brow'n 
continued.  “There  are  those  who 
debate  the  merits  of  the  special 
versus  the  general  purpose  com¬ 
puter.  Many  of  these  debates 
assume  the  computer  is  practical 
and  adaptable  to  all  graphic 
arts  typesetting  and  mailing 
establishments.  Such  is  not  the 
case.  .  .  . 

“But  what  employer  today 
with  money  and  cr^it  can  resist 
the  temptation  to  jump  on  the 
computer  bandwagon?  So  all 
ITU  members  should  look  ahead 
and  prepare  for  the  automated 
future.  And  do  it  now. 

“It  appears  predestine<I  that 
the  ITU  member  of  the  future 
will  operate  complex  and  com¬ 
plicated  production  systems  in  a 
vast  business  of  communications 
by  transmitting  images  through 
radio  frequency,  new  energies, 
electrostatic  and  photochemical 
processes  and  will  have  to  be 
knowledgeable  and  expert  in  the 
control  and  uses  of  many  new’ 
elements  and  devices  for  the 
expanded  graphic  arts  industry.” 

Mr.  Brown  rejected  the  new’s- 
paper  publishers’  policy  of 
attrition. 

“But  we  shall  demand  and 
fight  with  every  resource  at  our 
command  for  a  share  in  the 
benefits  of  automation,”  he  said. 

Both  the  automation  and 
technical  training  committees 
stated  that  a  better  answer  than 
attrition  to  the  automation  ques¬ 
tion  is  “the  expansion  of  the 
printing  and  publishing  industry 
through  the  use  of  properly 
trained  employes.” 

The  committee  on  subordinate 
unions  urged  all  locals  “to  main¬ 
tain  a  committee  which  will  en¬ 
able  that  local  to  exercise  com- 


l)lete  juri.sdiction  over  composing 
room  work.” 

Several  projio.sals  to  rai.se 
the  defense  fund  from  its  i)res- 
ent  top  of  $r)0((,{l()()  were  voted 
down.  Expenditures  during  the 
pa.st  fi.scal  year  were  $7,8(!8,52((, 
an  increase  of  $4,301, 2.’)(>. 83  over 
the  preceding  yeai‘.  There  was  a 
deficit  of  $‘»2(),740  as  of  .May  20. 
This  means  that  the  extra  as¬ 
sessment  must  remain  in  effect 
until  the  half-million-dollar  level 
is  reached  again. 

The  convention  voted  down  27 
l)ropo.sals  that  would  increase 
the  union’s  pension  fund  or 
raise  the  w’eeklv  pavments  above 
$22. 

The  committee  on  defense 
urged  locals  to  increase  their 
organizing  efforts  in  the  off.set 
printing  .shops. 

“Many  of  these  plants  have 
no  composing  room  as  w'e  knew’ 
in  the  j)ast  but  composing  room 
w’ork  is  l)eing  done  by  new’ 
methods  and  they  are  now  print¬ 
ing  w’eeklies  and  circulars  that 
were  formerly  done  by  hot 
metal,”  this  committee  reported. 
“Where  advisable,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  organizing 
on  a  plant-wide  basis.” 

Toronto  .Siluulion  .\ired 

The  conv’ention  gave  a 
thorough  airing  to  the  Toronto 
new’spaper  .strike  that  began  a 
year  ago,  w’hen  it  w’as  brought 
to  the  floor  by  R.  J.  McCormack, 
D.  W.  Priestman,  John  V.  Adair, 
and  Lome  A.  Steele,  delegates 
from  the  Toronto  local.  The 
newspapers  have  continued  to 
publish  by  replacing  the  union 
printers  and  mailers  w’ho  w’alked 
out. 

Vicepresident  A.  Sandy  Bevis 
traced  the  situation  back  to 
1937),  when  “anti-labor  forces” 
tried  to  “peddle”  a  “phony 
policy  of  a  Canadian  union  for 
Canadians  only.”  He  pointed  out 
that  publishers  in  Montreal  and 
Vancouver  have  negotiated  con¬ 
tracts  w’ith  the  ITU. 

“It’s  a  sickening  thing,  of 
course,”  he  said,  “w’hen  members 
of  other  unions  w’ill  cross  your 
picket  line  and  fight  each  other 
to  get  into  the  building,  and,  in 
many  cases,  do  the  work  of  your 
members.  We  have  not  had  the 
support  of  one  printing  trades 
union  in  Toronto — not  one.  .  .  . 

“We  W’ill  meet  the  publishers 
anywhere.  We  have  told  them 
that,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
they  will  meet  w’ith  us.” 

The  chairman  of  the  defense 
committee,  William  H.  Call,  a 
printer  w’ho  w’orks  on  the  Salt 
Lake  City  newspapers,  said  the 
question  of  automation  is  in 
negotiation  there.  He  com¬ 
mented  : 

“We  are  not  anxious  to  be 
locked  out  as  w’ere  the  668 
Toronto  printers.” 

Both  Gerhard  Van  Arkel, 


Washington  attorney,  and  Leon 
Snyder,  the  .solicitor  at  ITU 
headciuarters,  w’cre  elected 
bonorary  memlK’rs  of  the  union. 
.Mr.  Van  .\rkel  was  given  a 
rising  vote  of  thanks  for  what 
be  has  done  for  the  union. 
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J-Educators  Urged: 
‘Supply  the  Leaders’ 


Sykacuse 

David  C.  Stewart,  jiresident 
of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  advei- 
tisiiiK  agency,  this  week  eallwl 
on  journali.sm  educators  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  training  for  leadershiji 
positions  in  all  fields  of  expand- 
h\K  media. 

Mr.  Stt'wart,  speaking  at  a 
convention  luncheon  of  the  As- 
.sociation  for  fiducation  in  Jour¬ 
nal  i.sni  Auff.  23  at  Syracuse 
Univ’ersity,  called  attention  to 
“the  problem  of  education  for 
leadership — of  trainiiiff  men, 
not  merely  to  lie  comiietent  tech¬ 
nicians  in  some  jiliase  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  imblishinp,  broadcasting 
or  advertising,  but  for  the  top 
spots,  the  leadership  positions 
in  these  industries.” 

Claiminf?  that  too  little  atten¬ 
tion  was  beinp  kIyph  to  “this 
highly  complex  subjwt,”  he  said 
it  was  comiiaratively  easy  to 
teach  a  man  to  lie  a  specialist 
and  millions  of  specialists  were 
lieinjf  turned  out  everj'  year. 

“Rut  how  do  you  teach  a  man 
to  be  the  bo.ss — the  jiresident, 
board  chairman,  jilanner  and 
policy  maker?”  he  asked. 

He  said  Ixith  those  in  business 
and  those  in  education  had  a 
jtrowinp  obligation  to  find  better 
answers  to  this  ((uestion  than 
they  had  in  the  past  and  they 
would  have  to  readjust  their 
thinking  to  a  completely  new  set 
of  conditions. 

(Jiaiiges 

Pointing  to  his  own  field  of 
advertising  as  an  example  of 
parallel  situations  which  exist 
in  other  areas  of  communica¬ 
tions,  he  described  the  president 
of  an  average  agency  25  years 
ago  as  “almost  invariably  a 
brilliant,  original,  even  flam¬ 
boyant  individualist,  usually  a 
highly  gifted  specialist  in  some 
phase  of  agency  work  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  his  specialty 
while  wearing  the  i)resident’s 
title.” 

Today,  Mr.  Stewart  claimed, 
the  specialist  agency  president 
has  become  almost  an  ana¬ 
chronism.  He  mentioned  six 
areas  in  which  more  was  ex- 
l)ected  of  an  agency  president 
today  than  in  the  past:  busi¬ 
nessman  ;  planner ;  operator ; 
Judge  of  men;  delegator; 
spokesman. 

Mr.  Stewart  said  the  agency 
l)resident  today  must  be  able  to 
grasp  and  understand  the  entire 
operation  “in  hard-boiled  dollars 
and  cents  terms.” 

Mr.  Stewart  saw  two  develop¬ 
ments  of  American  life,  “the 


sickness  of  committee-itis”  and 
“the  growth  of  bureaucratic  rod 
taj)e”  as  holding  many  leaders 
l)ack.  “(k)mmittees  are  necessary 
and  many  make  important  con¬ 
tributions,”  he  said,  “hut  the 
trouble  is,  too  many  jjeople  re¬ 
gard  committees  as  a  substitute 
for  individuals,  which  they  are 
not.” 

lte»l  'rape 

-Mr.  Stewart  .said  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  large  advertising 
agency  must  fight  a  constant 
battle  against  bureaucratic  pro¬ 
cedures,  l)oth  in  his  own  shoj), 
and  in  his  dealings  and  relation¬ 
ships  with  clients. 

He  concluded  that  the  basic 
responsibility  and  the  basic  chal¬ 
lenge  for  future  leaders  rested 
in  the  education  world  and  he 
called  on  the  journalism  educa¬ 
tors  “to  look  more  carefully  to 
your  relationship  with  this 
growing  American  need.” 

(Jiallenges  tu  Ecluculors 

Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett, 
l)resident  of  AEJ,  keynoted  the 
group’s  15th  annual  convention 
with  three  challenges: 

•  “It  is  high  time  for  the 
institutions  engaged  in  doing  a 
serious  job  in  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  to  get  off  the  defensive,  to 
l)e  more  outspoken,  to  do  more 
pioneering  within  the  ))rofession, 
and  to  assume  more  leadership 
within  the  academic  commun¬ 
ity.” 

•  “It  is  high  time  for  the 
better  elements  within  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  journalism  and  with¬ 
in  journalism  education,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  to  agree  to  jointly  forge 
ahead  in  facing  up  to  some  of 
the  gigantic  problems  of  modern 
communications  and  to  seize 
some  of  the  magnificent  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  lie  ahead.” 

•  “It  is  high  time  for  the 
leaders  in  journalism  and  jour¬ 
nalism  education  to  be  less 
tolerant  toward  the  really 
shabby  and  the  meretricious  in 
American  journalism — and  to¬ 
ward  what  is  wholly  inadequate 
in  American  education.” 

Basic  Faults 

.Mr.  Barrett,  dean  of  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  New  York, 
laid  the  shortcomings  of  jour¬ 
nalism  to  two  basic  faults.  One, 
he  said,  was  inadequate  leader¬ 
ship  at  the  top  of  too  many 
newspapers,  other  publications 
and  broadcast  stations.  “Obvi- 
(Continiied  on  pai/e  54J 
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The  Young  People  We  Want 

Hy  l*oyiitrr 

If  we  are  to  have  lietter  newspai)ers  we  must  have  l)etter 
new.sj)aper  men  and  women.  We  not  only  mu.st  pay  them 
lietter,  l)ut,  like  others  totlay,  they  must  have  more  reward¬ 
ing  live.s. 

Many  of  those  in  your  .schools  .should  go  into  public 
relations,  trade  i)ublications,  and  other  areas  requiring 
their  talents.  In  turn,  editors  must  redefine  the  division 
of  lalK)!'  in  their  news  rooms.  A  high  i)ercentage  of  the 
content  of  a  daily  new.spaper  must  l)e  routine  and  statis¬ 
tical,  once  the  editors  have  given  it  proper  format.  This 
work  .should  l)e  done  by  people  who  like  such  detail,  and 
l)ride  th€*mselves  on  the  accuracy  with  which  they  execute 
it.  New  methods  and  technologies  can  eliminate  much  of 
the  drudgery,  and  increase  production,  in  this  large  area 
of  producing  newspa|)ers  which  will  Ije  easier  to  read, 
and  more  pleasant  to  l>ehold. 

Greater  i)roductivity  can  free  the  newspapers  to  i)ay 
all  .staffers  letter.  More  time  will  l)e  released  for  the 
enterprising  (“ditor  and  writer  to  go  after  the  more  i)ene- 
trating  stories.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  .say  that  .such  in¬ 
tensive  coveiage  may,  in  time,  avert  the  ravages  of  under- 
erlucation,  drought,  flood  and  riots  and  other  ills  which 
mar  the  face  of  our  society. 

The  young  i)eople  we  want  must  have  a  consuming  in¬ 
terest  in  public  affairs.  They  must  have  confidence  that 
through  their  work  on  a  good  new.spaiier  they  can  make 
their  community  better — that  their  .state  and  federal  gov¬ 
ernments  can  l)e  more  responsive  to  new  needs  and  quality 
in  the  lives  of  all  the  people. 

Certainly  they  will  receive  better  pay,  but  they  are 
short-changed  unless  they  have  a  sense  of  dedication,  ex¬ 
citement  and  adventure  in  helping  to  make  self-govern¬ 
ment  work  more  effectively,  first  at  the  community  level, 
and  then  in  the  state  and  federal  areas.  This  will  not  occur 
without  a  responsible  free  press.  According  to  history’s 
calendar,  the  whole  idea  that  man  can  master  himself,  and 
govem  him.self,  is  still  experimental.  The  cynics  and  dis¬ 
believers  are  convinced  that  tyranny  and  corruption  must 
triumph,  because  history’s  scoi-eboard  shows  the  odds  in 
tyranny’s  favor. 

And  the  .scoreboard  will  continue  to  show  these  odds 
uuless  our  press  improves  with  the  complexities  of  our 
age,  and  offers  glorious,  rewarding  opportunity  to  dedi¬ 
cated  youngsters  with  the  talents  to  report  and  analyze, 
and  interpret  the  inter-relationship  of  these  changes. 

We  want  you  to  help  us  find  young  people  who  want 
inv’olvement  in  the  continuing  education  of  all  citizens. 
We  need  young  staffers  who  demand  much  more  than 
letter  pay  from  us.  They  will  prod  us,  and  not  tolerate  a 
newspaper  which  smears  the  hands  with  antiquated  carbon 
inks — or  smears  the  mind  with  intolerable  half-truths. 

They  can,  and  should,  demand  more  of  us.  But  in  turn, 
we  must  demand  more  of  them — and  you.  If  we  become 
first  in  average  starting  wages  among  the  various  media 
then  is  it  too  much  for  us  to  ask  that  your  proteges  can 
spell  and  type  clean  copy — that  they  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  standard  reference  sources  that  will  be  use¬ 
ful  in  their  jobs — and  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  a  dic¬ 
tionary?  If  remedial  spelling  is  needed  it  should  be  done 
with  a  non-credit  course  in  college. 

We  want  newspapermen  who  don’t  have  to  lie  nagged 
or  oidered  to  read  their  own  newspapers — and  others — 
even  on  their  days  off.  We  want  them  to  have  such  deep 
curiosity  that  they  want  to  read — and  do  read — books  as 
well  as  periodicals, 

I  am  here  to  enlist  your  help,  to  speed  the  day,  when  the 
greatest  award  of  all  will  be  for  a  young  person  to  be  able 
to  say: 

“I  am  a  newspaperman.  It  pays  well,  and  is  rewarding 
in  many  other  ways.” 

(Excerpt  from  an  address  by  the  editor  and  president 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.) 
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SCIENCE  WRITER 

Sense  From  a  ‘Cocoon 
Of  Tortuous  Jargon’ 


Alton  Blakeslee’s  assignment 
is  a  simple  one — he  makes  sense. 

Twenty  years  of  studying 
science  and  its  discoveries  have 
sharpened  this  sense-making 
talent.  For  Blakeslee,  the  weird 
and  wonderful  mysteries  of  nu¬ 
clear  science  and  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  universe  hav'e  opened 
up  paths  that  led  him  to  be  one 
of  the  country’s  most  highly 
successful  writers. 

As  science  and  medical  writer 
for  the  AP,  Blakeslee  sorts 
through  more  than  15,000  pe¬ 
riodicals  and  books  every  year 
translating  the  world’s  scientific 
news  into  the  language  of  the 
man  on  the  street. 

“We  live  in  a  wonderfully 
dynamic,  but  terrible  complex 
society,”  Blakeslee  says.  “My 
assignment  is  to  make  all  this 
technologj'  understandable  to 
the  people.” 

With  an  audience  of  more 
than  8,500  Associated  Press 
newspapers,  radio  and  television 
stations  all  over  the  world,  he 
distinguishes  himself  in  his  field 
with  his  ability  to  communicate 
simply. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in 
the  next  ten  years  all  the  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  that  man  has 
amassed  from  the  time  of  the 
Mesopotamians,  through  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  great  Renaissance  and 
up  to  the  Nuclear  Age  will  be 
doubled.  How  will  the  scientists 
and  science  writers  keep  up  with 
all  this  new  knowledge? 

ExIeriMve  Travel 

Blakeslee  receives  on  his  desk 
in  the  AP  New  York  bureau 
about  300  periodicals,  books, 
magazines  and  samples  every 
week.  From  these  he  has  to 
make  sense  out  of  the  scientists’ 
seemingly  unintelligible  jargon. 

He  has  traveled  thousands  of 
miles  to  help  enlarge  his  under¬ 
standing  and  knowledge  of  the 
world’s  ever-increasing  tech¬ 
nology. 

With  all  the  new  knowledge 
expected  in  the  coming  years 
Blakeslee  believes  that  “there  is 
more  need  than  ever  before  for 
good  science  writers.” 

In  1946  to  1947  he  went  to 
the  end  of  the  earth  covering 
Admiral  Byrd’s  Antarctic  High- 
jump  expedition.  Out  of  the 
more  than  100,000  words  that 
he  filed  on  the  trip  came  back 
such  stories  that  be^n :  “Would 
you  volunteer  to  live  in  an  ice 
cube  for  a  year?”  or  “Two  ti¬ 
tanic  jaws  of  ice  are  locked  to¬ 


gether  in  a  silent  struggle  in 
the  .stygian  darkness  of  the  long 
.south  polar  night.  The  decision, 
coming  with  a  deafening  thun¬ 
derclap  of  ripping,  crashing  ice, 
may  send  Little  America  IV  out 
to  sea  on  an  iceberg.” 

Blakeslee  followed  these  leads 
with  concise,  but  simple  analy¬ 
ses  of  the  expedition’s  work  and 
discoveries. 

Interpretive  Vi'riting 

Recently  thousands  of  doctors 
from  across  the  country  met  in 
New  York  for  the  meeting  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Medical  Association 
and  related  scientific  sessions. 
In  the  New  York  Coliseum, 
where  the  medical  sessions  were 
held,  intricate  and  complicated 
scientific  exhibits  were  shown. 
Blakeslee’s  stories  for  that  week 
were  concentrated  on  relating 
to  the  man  on  the  street  what 
these  exhibits  were  and  inter¬ 
preting  the  scientists’  explana¬ 
tions. 

His  audience  in  more  than  120 
countries  learned  that  “a  wom¬ 
an’s  hair  drj'er  provides  a  sim¬ 
ple,  cheap  treatment  for  a 
dangerous  virus  infection  of  the 
eye,”  that  “if  a  mother  doesn’t 
give  her  child  tender  and  loving 
touching  it  may  have  a  serious 
and  lifelong  impact  on  the 
child’s  character,”  that  “too 
much  noise  on  the  job  is  making 
millions  of  American  men  par¬ 
tially  deaf,”  and  that  “some 
summer  you  may  swallow  a 
harmless  pill — to  make  mos¬ 
quitoes  avoid  you  like  the 
plague.” 

Writing  of  this  type  has  made 
Blakeslee  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  science  writers  in  the 
country.  He  has  been  awarded 
the  Albert  Lasker  Foundation 
medical  journalism  award  three 
times  for  the  years  1954,  1962 
and  1964.  In  1952  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  the  Westinghouse  Science 
Writing  Award.  He  has  also 
won  the  Bronze  Medallion  of 
Merit  of  the  American  Heart 
Association;  the  1952  George 
Polk  Award  and  the  1963  and 
1964  Howard  Blakeslee  Awards 
of  the  American  Heart  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  Blakeslee  award  is 
named  for  his  father  who  was 
the  first  .science  and  medical 
writer  for  the  AP. 

Because  Blakeslee  is  the  mid¬ 
dle  man  between  the  scientist 
and  the  man  on  the  street,  he 
told  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  which  award¬ 
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ed  him  the  1959  James  T.  Grady 
medal. 

“Scientists  often  wrap  their 
ideas  in  a  cocoon  of  tortuous 
sentences  that  are  lost  to  the 
general  public.  Some  scientists 
are  guilty  of  a  type  of  snobbery 
that  leads  to  suppression  of 
scientific  ideas.  This  snobbery 
can  be  defined  this  way:  an  as¬ 
sumption  that  everyone  else  has 
your  background,  or  should 
have  it,  or  aren’t  worth  talking 
to  if  they  don’t  hav'e  it.  We  need 
far  more  tolerance  of  another 
man’s  innocence  of  matters 
which  he  has  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  k*arn.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  public  is  intelligent,  and 
many  millions  are  eager  to 
know  and  have  the  desire  to 
know. 

“With  tolerance,  we  can  make 
more  effectiv’e  efforts  to  explain 
our  own  fields,  to  sketch  back¬ 
ground,  to  share  specialized 
knowledge.  Otherwise,  our 
choice  is  to  talk  to  ourselves 
and  holler  up  our  own  rain- 
spouts.” 

Blakeslee  believes  that  the 
main  problem  with  science  writ- 
ting  is  the  matter  of  terms  and 
their  definitions.  As  a  science 
writer,  he  says  he  must  find  the 
words  that  adequately  tell  the 
general  public  what  the  scientist 
is  saying.  To  do  this  he  has  to 
find  the  words  that  relate  the 
scientific  term  with  the  realities 
of  everyday  life. 

It  was  once  possible  to  define 
“ultracentrifuge”  by  making  an 
analogy  between  it  and  a  cream 
separator.  But  few  people  today 
have  ever  seen  or  even  heard  of 
such  a  thing.  Thus,  says  Blake¬ 
slee,  a  science  writer  must  be 
aware  of  the  layman’s  world  in 
order  to  find  a  common  expe¬ 
rience  between  the  two. 

.Academic  Praise 

Blakeslee  has  developed  his 
writing  through  personal  visits 
to  universities,  industrial  cen¬ 
ters  and  laboratories.  Students 
and  teachers  have  written  to 
him  to  say  they  found  his  stories 
valuable  in  their  class  studies, 
since  they  dealt  with  continuing 


advances  in  subjects — such  as 
astronomy  and  nuclear  physics 
— which  had  not  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  their  textbooks. 

Greatly  interested  in  the  re- 
lationshi))s  between  science  and 
society,  he  is  now  completing 
an  extensive  series  of  article.^ 
for  the  AP  summing  up  the  con¬ 
tributions  from  and  the  impact 
of  .science  and  technology  upon 
human  living,  including  such 
aspects  as  education,  urban  liv¬ 
ing,  automation  and  population, 
within  the  last  generation  or  so. 
In  it  he  pictures  rapid  change 
and  the  social-economic  conse¬ 
quences  of  change  as  producing 
a  degree  of  “social  indigestion.” 
The  solution,  he  writes,  is  not  to 
slow  down  the  scientific  re¬ 
search,  but  to  stimulate  “social 
inventions”  to  resolve  the  social- 
economic  consequences.  Any  new 
idea  will  disturb  the  equilib¬ 
rium,  Blakeslee  says,  so  we 
“must  be  aware  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  our  actions  and  in¬ 
ventions.” 

Blakeslee  was  born  in  Texas, 
but  grew  up  in  Chicago  and 
Long  Island,  N.Y.  He  attended 
Duke  University  and  Columbia 
College. 

Ev'en  when  he  was  in  college, 
Blakeslee  was  sharpening  his 
ability  to  make  sense.  Since  at 
that  time  he  was  not  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in  science  he  studied 
economics — a  subject  that  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  sense  out  of  the 
conditions  and  laws  that  build 
a  country’s  wealth. 

After  college  in  1935  he 
w'orked  on  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Joumal-Every  Evening, 
^fore  joining  the  AP  in  Balti¬ 
more  in  1939. 

In  1942  he  was  transferred  to 
the  New  York  foreign  news 
desk,  w’here  he  stayed  until  the 
end  of  the  war. 

In  1946  he  was  assigned  to 
the  AP’s  feature  department 
specializing  in  science.  Soon  he 
was  turning  out  a  weekly  March 
of  Science  column  which  was 
widely  received  by  editors  across 
the  country. 

After  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1952,  he  took  over  the  science 
and  medical  desk  in  New  York. 

• 

NcHiiouse  Purchases 
Microwave  and  CATV 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  approved  a 
transaction  in  which  Newhouse 
Broadcasting  Corporation  ac¬ 
quires  Eastern  Microwave  Inc. 
for  $500,000. 

The  total  price  for  the  micro- 
wave  company  and  its  subsidi¬ 
ary  CATV  systems  in  upstate 
New  York  cities  was  given  as 
$2.5  million.  Earlier,  Newhouse 
purchased  a  community  anten¬ 
na  television  system  in  Ala¬ 
bama  for  $800,000. 
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Ford  Grants  Aim  to  Attract 
I  More  Talent  to  Journalism 
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Millions  Donated  to  Support 
Advanced  Education  Programs 


Journalism  in  the  United 
States  is  not  fiettinp  its  “fair 
share”  of  outstandinj;  talent 
loday,  James  W.  Armsey,  di¬ 
rector  of  special  iirograms  of 
the  Ford  Foundation,  lielieves. 

Mr.  Armsey  includes  news¬ 
papers,  ma^razines,  television, 
and  radio  when  he  speaks  of 
journalism. 

Since  it  bepan  as  a  national 
institution  in  1951,  the  Ford 
Foundation  has  assisted  a  num¬ 
ber  of  journalism  projects  in 
■support  of  its  major  propram 
objectiv^es — for  (>xample,  for 
improvinp  international  under- 
.standinp,  assistinp  reportinp  of 
Southem  education  new’s,  and 
strenptheninp  the  press  in 
underdeveloped  countries.  Such 
prants  have  totaled  $5,400,000. 

Only  since  1962,  however, 
has  the  Ford  Foundation  been 
studyinp  opportunities  for 
servdnp  in  the  field  of  ad¬ 
vanced  joumalism  education, 
the  source,  to  Mr.  Armsey’s 
mind,  of  the  best  available 
talent.  This  year  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  prants  totallinp  $3,500,000 
have  been  made  so  far,  and 
other  proposals  are  beinp  con¬ 
sidered,  Mr.  Armsey  .said. 

From  an  income  of  $147,000,- 
000,  the  Foundation  last  year 
cut  into  capital  to  pive  away 
$249,400,000. 

President’s  Cuiniiient 

Mr.  Armsey  said  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  directors  consider  the  ad¬ 
vanced  education  of  journalists 
of  utmost  importance.  He  noted 
that  Henry  T.  Heald,  the  Foun¬ 
dation’s  president,  had  com¬ 
mented  that  the  “job  of  assur- 
inp  a  free  flow  of  news  and  in¬ 
formed  comment  is  infinitely 
more  difficult  than  it  has  ever 
been.”  He  added : 

“Massive  social,  political,  and 
scientific  chanpes,  includinp 
chanpes  in  the  techniques  of 
communication  itself,  make  it 
all  the  more  essential  that  the 
people  are  rapidly  and  reliably 
informed.  American  joumalism 
has  made  preat  contributions  to 
a  free  society.  To  match  and 
surpass  this  record  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  rapid  chanpe  will  re¬ 
quire  an  even  preater  depree 
of  skill  and  knowledpe  amonp 
the  men  who  process  the  news 
in  all  its  forms.  At  the  same 


time,  newsiiapers  and  other 
media  face  prowinp  conip<“ti- 
tion  from  other  fields  for 
talented  younp  men  and 
women.” 

Mr.  Heald  made  this  com¬ 
ment  in  April  when  the  Foun¬ 
dation  announced  two  prants. 
The  Nieman  Fellowship  pro¬ 
pram  at  Han’ard  University  re¬ 
ceived  $1,2()0,()00,  mainly  to 
double  the  awards  made  each 
year  to  jouinalists,  and  Colum- 
l)ia  Univ'ersity  received  $1,600,- 
000  to  strenpthen  the  propram 
of  its  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 

Dwipht  Sarpent,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  i)ape  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Trilmne,  is 
curator  of  the  Nieman  Fellow¬ 
ships,  and  Dean  Edward  W. 
Barrett  heads  the  Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

In  July,  a  prant  of  $700,000 
was  made  to  the  Southem  Re- 
pional  Education  Board  for  a 
new  propram,  directed  by  Reed 
Sarratt,  former  executive  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Winston-Salem  newspapers. 

Matchiiip  Grant!) 

Both  Columbia  and  Harvard 
are  required  to  raise  equal 
amounts  from  private  sources 
over  the  next  three  years,  which 
lead  Mr.  Armsey  to  his  obser¬ 
vation  that  journalism  was  not 
pettinp  its  fair  share  of  talent 
and  his  idea  of  what  he  con¬ 
siders  are  the  reasons,  based 
on  three  years  of  continuinp 
study  of  the  communications 
field. 

“The  most  important  reason, 
I  think,  is  the  failure  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  provide  the  necessary 
financial  underpinninp  for  post¬ 
graduate  journalistic  education 
alonp  .specialized  lines,”  Mr. 
Armsey  said.  He  noted  that 
the  Nieman  Fellowships  were 
started  in  1937  by  an  endow¬ 
ment  from  the  wife  of  the  late 
Lucius  W.  Nieman,  founder  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
that  the  Columbia  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  was 
founded  in  1912  with  funds 
provided  by  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
publisher  of  the  New  York 
World. 

“Besides  these  and  a  few 
other  notable  exceptions,  there 
has  not  been  any  widespread 
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recopnition  by  the  owners  and 
manapers  in  the  communications 
field  of  the  preat  need  for  funds 
to  finance  advanced  journalistic- 
education,”  Mr.  Arm.sey  said. 
“Money  flowinp  to  institutions 
that  i)rovide  the  hiphly  intelli¬ 
gent  and  (-ducated  i)rofessional 
manpower  needed  by  new.s- 
l)ai)ers,  magazines  and  broad¬ 
casting  is  infinitesimal,  for  in- 
.stance,  when  compared  to 
amounts  l)einp  piv^en  for  the 
advancement  of  the  })ractical 
.sciences  and  engineering.  To 
help  Columbia  and  Harvard 
raise  additional  funds  is  why 
the  Foundation  included  the 
incentive  of  the  matching  jno- 
visions.” 

\  Mailer  of  Preslige 

Although  he  did  not  elabo¬ 
rate  as  extensively  on  three 
other  reasons  for  his  opinion 
that  journalism  is  failing  to  pet 
its  share  of  the  best  available 
talent  today  in  writing  or 
editing,  Mr.  Armsey  indicated 
he  considered  them  of  equal 
importance.  They  are: 

“1 — Prestige  in  which  jour¬ 
nalists  are  held  is  not  as  high 
as  it  ought  to  l)e.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  we  believe  that  democracy 
requires  an  informed  imblic. 
Informed  judgments  cannot  be 
made  without  access  to  reliable, 
well-presented,  intelligently  in¬ 
terpreted  reports  of  what’s  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  world.  To  perform 
the  job  requires  the  seiwices  of 
those  not  only  well-trained 
technically,  but  also  men  and 
women  of  the  highest  intel¬ 
lectual  capacity  and  integrity, 
men  and  women  w'ho  should 
merit  and  receive  high  esteem 
and  prestige.  Today  joumalism 
is  not  pettinp  its  fair  .share  of 
such  people. 

“2 — Renumeration  of  journal¬ 
ists  has  not  kept  pace  with  that 
in  other  industries  and  pro¬ 
fessions.  Because  of  low  sala¬ 
ries,  joumalism  loses  some  of 
its  liest  people  to  other  fields. 

“3 — There  is  an  increasing 
need  for  improved  centers  for 
continuinp  education  of  prac¬ 
ticing  journalists.” 

Last  year  the  Nieman  endow¬ 
ment,  now  $2,000,000,  produced 
only  enough  income  to  permit 
the  appointment  of  eight 
Fellows.  Seven  others  from  for¬ 
eign  countries  became  associate 
fellows  under  financing  from 
other  sources.  The  Ford  grant, 
with  the  matching  funds  now 
being  sought,  will  permit 
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doubling  the  number  of  fellow¬ 
ships  and  will  increase  the 
fellows’  stipend  duiing  their 
leaves  of  ab.sence. 

Variely  of  Progruiiis 

Dean  Barrett  has  plans  for 
a  variety  of  j)rograms  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  with  the  enlargement  of 
the  jiresent  endowment  of  $3,- 
390,000.  He  wants  to  strengthen 
courses  in  science,  economics, 
urban  problems,  education,  and 
foreign  affairs.  He  is  also  seek¬ 
ing  means  for  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  communications  re¬ 
search  along  lines  of  opinion 
analysis  and  the  analy.sis  of 
media  effectiveness  as  a  tool 
for  students  and  editors. 

Appointed  to  direct  the  new 
program  for  advanced  study  by 
Southem  journalists  made  pos- 
.sible  by  the  Ford  grant,  Mr. 
Sarratt  is  winding  up  his  af¬ 
fairs  as  director  of  the  Southem 
Education  Reporting  Service  in 
Nashville,  which  was  also  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Ford  Foundation. 
He  will  move  to  Atlanta  by 
Sept.  15.  Right  now  he  is  in  the 
])rocess  of  naming  two  advisory 
councils  for  the  program,  one, 
which  will  l)e  concerned  with 
l»olicy,  will  consist  of  12  news¬ 
papermen,  educators  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  general 
public.  The  other  will  be  a  work¬ 
ing  program  committee  to  de¬ 
cide  on  the  subjects  and  loca¬ 
tions  of  seminars  that  are  to 
l)e  held  in  Southern  universities. 

By  the  first  of  next  year  Mr. 
Sarratt  expects  to  be  ready  to 
select  the  first  15  journalists 
who  will  be  able  to  follow  a 
Nieman-like  program  in  one  of 
17  universities  of  their  choice. 
Each  wdl  receiv'e  up  to  $10,000 
for  a  full  year’s  course,  or  they 
can  take  as  little  as  one  semes¬ 
ter  or  a  quarter  of  a  year  to 
specialize  in  an  advanced 
subject. 

In  addition,  about  150  jour¬ 
nalists  a  year  will  attend  the 
(Continued  on  par/e  i>3) 
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Change  of  Language 
Asked  in  Morse  Bill 


to  si)eak  out  publicly  in  his  own 
defense.  I  cannot  in  >;ood  con¬ 
science  endorse  sucli  a  serious 
restraint  upon  the  lil)erty  of  a 
criminal  defendant.”  He  said 
such  a  restraint  would  be  incon¬ 
sistent  ‘‘with  the  First  Aniend- 


Washington 

S  290,  the  Morse  Bill  to  re¬ 
strict  the  release  of  information 
in  criminal  cases,  will  probably 
be  put  on  the  back  burner  in 
this  session  of  Congress  and 
allowed  to  simmer  before  any 
action  is  taken  on  it. 

The  Judicial  Conference,  which 
endorsed  the  language  of  the 
measure  several  months  ago, 
has  had  second  thoughts  and  its 
committee  on  the  Administra¬ 
tion  cf  Criminal  Law  wants  to 
rewrite  it. 

This  attitude  developed  at  a 
hearing  last  week  when  Judge 
William  F.  Smith,  speaking  for 
the  committee,  told  the  sub¬ 
committee  in  charge  of  the  bill 
that  a  substitution  would  be 
desirable  to  make  the  statute 
consistent  with  the  Supreme 
Court’s  interpretation  of  the 
Fir.st  Amendment. 

‘‘We  would  recommend,”  Judge 
Smith  said,  ‘‘the  substitution  of 
the  phrase  ‘which  is  reasonably 
likely  to  affect’  for  the  present 
phrase  ‘which  might  affect’  the 
outcome  of  any  pending  criminal 
litigation.” 

'The  Morse  bill,  which  has  the 
co-sponsorship  of  14  other  Sena¬ 
tors,  would  make  it  contempt  of 
court  for  any  employe  of  the 
LTnited  States,  or  for  any  de¬ 
fendant  or  his  attorney  or  agent 
to  furnish  information  not  al¬ 
ready  file<l  with  the  court  or 
admitted  in  the  trial.  The 
penalty  would  be  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000. 

KequcKled  by  Union 

Prof.  Philij)  Kurland  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law 
School  informed  the  sulx’ommit- 
tee  that  the  Morse  bill  had  its 
origin  in  one  he  had  drafted  at 
the  request  of  Sidney  Zagri, 
Washington  attorney  who  is 
legislative  coun.sel  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhoo<l  of  Team¬ 
sters. 

Mr.  Zagri  admitted  to  news¬ 
men  that  he  had  gone  to  Profes¬ 
sor  Kurland,  an  authority  on 
constitutional  law,  because  he 
thought  the  former  Attorney 
General,  Rol)ert  F.  Kennedy, 
was  resorting  to  “trial  by  press 
release”  in  matters  involving 
the  union’s  president,  James  R. 
Hoffa. 

Newspaper  si)okesmen  and  the 
Justice  Department  testified 
against  the  bill. 

Sam  Ragan,  executive  editor 
of  the  Rnlciffh  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Observer,  stated  that  he 
shared  Congressional  concern 
“for  the  right  of  every  person 


accu.se<l  of  a  crime  to  a  fair 
trial,”  but  that  “1  am  equally 
concerned  that  the  fundamental 
right  of  the  public  to  know  be 
not  clouded  or  tainted  or 
restrained.” 

Mr.  Ragan  added  that  “It  is 
my  belief  that  the  public  has  the 
right  to  know  all  pertinent  facts 
about  crime  and  criminals.  If 
the  police  were  not  required  to 
give  in  public  warrants  and  pub¬ 
lic  reports  on  any  reason  for 
the  arrest  of  a  citizen,  we  would 
not  be  on  the  road  to  a  police 
state,  we  would  l)e  in  a  police 
state.” 

‘Workable’  Cuideline»> 

Mr.  Ragan  was  aske<l  how 
newspapers  in  general  felt  alwut 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach’s 
guidelines  designed  to  prohibit 
release  of  information  by  De- 
))artment  of  Justice  personnel 
(including  United  States  At¬ 
torneys,  FBI  agents  and  United 
States  Marshals)  which  might 
prejudice  a  defendant’s  case 
without  serving  a  valid  law  en¬ 
forcement  function.  The  guide¬ 
lines  cover  the  period  of  time 
from  arrest  or  charge  until  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  proceeding  by 
trial  or  otherwise.  Mr.  Ragan 
.said  he  believed  the  guidelines 
to  be  “workable”  and  that  “w’e 
can  live  with  it.” 

He  stated  that  it  would  lie 
“almost  impossible”  to  force 
newspapers  to  comply  with  the 
guidelines,  but  that  the  vast 
majority  of  responsible  journals 
would.  He  noted  the  “force  of 
public  opinion”  in  this  area  and 
said  newspapers  generally  would 
“take  seriousl.v”  their  respon¬ 
sibility. 

Alfred  Friendly,  managing 
editor  of  the  WasUinuton  Post, 
said  newspapers  “welcome  as 
constructive  the  recent  activity 
of  many  bar  and  court  organiza¬ 
tions  in  re-examining  their  own 
l)ractices  of  uttering  statements 
that  might  have  prejudicial  ef¬ 
fects  on  defendants.” 

Mr.  Friendly  said  that  in 
many  criminal  cases  innocent 
defendants  have  been  saved  be¬ 
cause  the  press  was  not  denied 
information  on  the  case,  and 
that  cases  in  which  the  court 
showed  undue  favoritism  to  de¬ 
fendants  with  influence  have 
been  exposed  in  like  manner.  He 
said  the  Morse  bill  (S  290) 
would  “hamstring”  both  press 
and  public  in  their  rights. 

In  testifying  against  the  bill. 
Assistant  Attorney  General 
Fred  M.  Vinson  Jr.  said  it  would 
“deny  to  the  accused  the  right 


ment’s  guarantee  of  the  right  of 
free  s|)eech.” 

Larry  Sisk,  managing  editor 
of  the  San  Diego  Evening  Trib¬ 
une,  a  Copley  newspaper,  stated 
that  “restrictions  such  as  pro¬ 
posed  here  would  dry  up  all 
sources  of  information  about 
crime  and  law  enforcement,  and 
would  place  in  the  hands  of 
.servants  of  the  people  the 
authority  over  what  the  people 
have  a  right  to  know.”  Mr.  Sisk 
pointed  to  the  Loeb-Leopold  case 
of  1924  in  Chicago  in  which  two 
Chicago  Daily  News  reporters 
“supplied  the  evidence  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  capture  and  con¬ 
viction  of  the  brutal  killers  of 
Bobby  Franks.” 

Editor  Favors  Iaiw 

Joe  Nevens,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Alhambra  (Calif.) 
Post-Advance,  took  an  opposing 
position  and  -stated  that  Caryl 
Chessman  was  “continually 
hounded  by  the  press  right  into 
the  gas  chamber”  and  that  the 
press  “damaged  a  defendant’s 
right  to  a  fair  trial”  because  of 
its  coverage  of  the  celebrated 
case. 

To  a  (luestion  by  Sen.  Ervin 
(D-N.  C.)  regarding  what  regu¬ 
lations  might  be  applied,  Mr. 
Nevens  said  that  “the  press  is 
a  business”  and  sbould  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  .same  regulatory 
action  as  any  other  business. 
When  asked  to  l)e  specific,  Mr. 
Nevens  .stated  that  the  “legal 
remedy”  would  l)e  for  news¬ 
papermen  or  newspapers 
charged  to  “be  brought  to  the 
bar  of  justice  like  any  other 
party.” 

Mr.  Nevens  mentionwl  sev¬ 
eral  cases  in  his  exi)erience 
where  he  thought  the  press 
damaged  individuals’  rights  to 
fair  trials.  He  also  accused  the 
press  of  keeping  silent  about 
such  matters,  and  he  conclud¬ 
ed,  “A  suspension  or  revoca¬ 
tion  of  a  media’s  license  might 
Ije  in  order  when  considering 
the  damage  and  expense  visited 
upon  a  hapless  defendant  by 
prejudicial  i)ress  coverage  of 
his  trial.” 

Mr.  Nevens  .said  he  would 
give  this  power  of  suspension 
to  the  courts. 

The  committee  meml)ers  were 
told  by  Paul  Fisher,  director  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information 
Center  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  that  “there  is  little 
beyond  fierj,'  opinion”  to  back 
up  the  impression  that  the  press 
has  widely  abused  the  rights  of 
defendants. 


Judge  Considers 
Motion  to  Quash 
Contempt  Case 

Noblesville,  Ind. 

A  special  judge  had  under 
advi.sement  this  week  a  motion 
asking  dismissal  of  a  criminal 
contempt  citation  against  James 
T.  Neal,  txlitor  of  the  Noblesville 
Daily  Ledger. 

Circuit  Court  Judge  Edward 
F.  New  Jr.,  in  issuing  the  con¬ 
tempt  citation,  had  charged  that 
a  column  .Mr.  Neal  wrote  com¬ 
menting  on  a  new'  traffic  pro¬ 
gram  (E&P,  July  31)  was  “dis¬ 
dainful,  despicable,  scurrilous 
and  contemptuous.” 

Mr.  Neal’s  attorney  filed  the 
motion,  accompanied  by  a  20- 
page  memorandum,  with  Judge 
Robert  McNevin,  who  informe<l 
him  that  the  Aug.  30  date  he 
pi'eviously  had  set  for  oral  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  contempt  charge 
w’ould  stand  pending  a  ruling  on 
the  motion  to  discharge  .sought 
by  Mr.  Neal. 

The  motion  contended  the 
case  should  l)e  dismissed  because 
Mr.  Neal  had  been  improperly 
arrested,  had  been  found  guilty 
without  a  hearing.  Judge  New 
had  altered  the  column  cited  in 
the  contempt,  and  the  column 
was  not  in  contempt. 

Several  other  technical  and 
legal  objections  also  were  raised 
in  the  six-point  motion  asking 
Judge  McNevin  to  end  the  case. 
• 

•SI 71  Seale  Is  Set 

Washington 

The  American  New’spaper 
Guild  has  announced  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  contracts  with  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  and  the 
Tribune  &  SeranUmian  which 
will  bring  the  top  minimum  for 
leporter  to  $171.48  in  1966  with 
three  raises  of  $4.69  each  year 
retroactive  to  Oct.  1,  1964.  So¬ 
ciety  and  women’s  page  writers 
will  l)e  in  the  same  category', 
the  increase  in  minimum  for 
them  amounting  to  $34.67. 

• 

PR  Man's  Son  in  PR 

Wilmington,  Dela. 

Christopher  L.  Perry  has  re¬ 
signed  as  chief  of  the  News- 
Journal’s  bureau  at  Dover  to 
work  in  the  i)ress  relations  office 
of  Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 
He  is  the  son  of  Glen  Perry, 
director  of  j)uhlic  relations  of 
the  DuPont  Comi)any. 

• 

Press  Phutog  Dies 

Frank  Rino,  54,  photographer 
for  the  New  York  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Journal- American 
since  1934,  died  Aug.  23.  He  won 
prizes  for  his  sports  pictures. 
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Motion  Picture  Ads 
Are  Self-Regulated 

IJv  Rav  Erwin 


The  Motion  I’icture  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Ameiica,  representing 
piincipal  producers,  used  its  ItO- 
year-old  Advertising  Code  judi¬ 
ciously  last  year  to  reject  or 
revise  1,025  of  107,809  pieces  of 
advertising  or  promotion  mate¬ 
rial  submitted  for  approval. 

Of  4,759  advertisements  sub¬ 
mitted,  877  were  rejected  or  re¬ 
vised.  Other  material  examined 
and  i)assed  upon  during  the  year 
were  stills  (95,985),  publicity 
stories  (2,394),  publicity  art, 
exploitation  ideas,  posters,  other 
accessories,  trailers,  trailer 
.scrii)ts,  press  books. 

In  Advance 

The  MP.AA  urges  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  submit  advertising  and 
promotion  material  piece  by 
l)iece  in  rough  form  in  advance 
.so  that  rejections  or  revisions 
will  not  entail  great  cost  in  mak¬ 
ing  changes  in  whole  promotion 
campaign  kits.  When  an  entire 
press  book  has  been  processed 
and  approved,  it  is  stamjied 
with  the  familiar  and  respected 
MP.AA  .stamp  of  approval  and 
this  printed  statement  for  the 
reassurance  of  newspapers: 

“All  advertising  material  in 
this  jiress  book,  as  well  as  all 
other  newspaper  and  publicity 
material,  has  been  approved  un¬ 
der  the  MPAA  .Advertising  Code 
as  a  .self-regulatory  jirocedure 
of  the  Motion  Picture  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America.  .All  inquiries 
on  this  jirocedure,  which  is  vol¬ 
untarily  subscribed  to  by  the 


Michael  Linden,  director  of  the 
Advertising  Code  Administration 
of  the  Motion  Picture  Association 
of  America,  glances  at  the  design 
for  an  ad. 


major  motion  iiicture  compa¬ 
nies,  may  be  addressed  to:  Ad¬ 
vertising  Code  Administrator, 
Motion  Picture  Association  of 
.America,  522  F'ifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  1003(>.” 

Major  distributors  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  self-i'egulatory  pro¬ 
cedure  of  MPAA  are  Allied  Art¬ 
ists,  Columbia  Pictures,  Metro- 
Col  d  w  y  n  -  M  a  y  e  r ,  Paramount 
Pictures,  Twentieth  Century- 
Fox,  United  Artists,  Universal 
and  Warner  Brothers.  They  pro¬ 
duce  the  prepondei-ant  part  of 
the  pictures  screened  in  neigh¬ 
bor-hood  theaters. 

Reasonably  .Acceptable 

“We  try  to  make  the  advertis¬ 
ing  r-easonably  acceptable  to 
reasonable  people,”  explained 
Michael  Linden,  director  of  the 
.Advertising  Code  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Motion  Picture  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America.  “We  are  not 
crackpots  and  we  are  not  cen¬ 
sors.  We  study  each  piece  of 
material  with  a  flexible  and 
common  sense  attitude.  We  do 
not  have  taboo  wor-ds,  such  as 
‘.sex,’  because  it  is  the  whole 
context  that  counts.” 

Mr.  Linden  explained  that  ad¬ 
vertising  men  for  the  motiori 
jiicture  companies  are  under- 
tremendous  pi-essure  and  com¬ 
petition  to  stop  the  leader  s’  eyes 
as  they  pr-epare  20  or  40  cam- 
jiaigns  a  year  and  as  every  com- 
jiany  bids  for-  independent  pro¬ 
ducers,  olTer-ing  its  sales  and 
advertising  and  publicity  stalfs. 

“There  has  to  be  a  balance 
wheel  to  exercise  care,  restraint, 
good  taste,”  he  added.  “All  ma¬ 
terial  is  judged  individually  and 
fairly.  I  admire  and  respect  the 
jiroducers  for  voluntarily  sub¬ 
mitting  to  .self-regulation  when 
women’s  magazines  are  filled 
with  sex  and  bikini-clad  girls 
are  in  Life  and  Look  and  Play¬ 
boy.  It’s  tough  to  hold  the  line.” 

May  .Appc'ul 

Mr-.  Linden  usually  deals  with 
the  producer’s  advertising  man¬ 
ager-  or-  with  a  vice  president  in 
charge  of  advertising  and  some¬ 
times  an  advertising  agency  is  a 
go-between.  The  producer  may 
appeal  one  of  Mr-.  Linden’s  sug¬ 
gestions  or  rejections  to  Ralph 
Hetzel,  acting  president  of 
MPAA  and  a  trustee  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University.  His 
decision  is  final  in  such  an  ap- 
])eal. 

Michael  Linden  is  a  reference 
librarian  in  the  social  sciences. 
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He  obtained  a  Bachelor  of  .Arts 
degree  from  Cornell  and  a 
.Master  of  Library  Science  de¬ 
gree  from  Columbia  University. 
He  joined  the  association  to 
form  a  commercial  libr-ary  in 
1941)  and  he  also  became  dir-ec- 
tor  of  research,  a  position  he 
retains.  Three  years  ago,  when 
Cordon  S.  White  retired,  he 
became  director  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Code  Administration. 

He  is  assisterl  in  special  prob¬ 
lems  by  Taylor  M.  Mills,  direc¬ 
tor  of  irublic  relations  for  the 
MPAA. 

Big  .Advertisers 

Association  members  spend 
from  $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000 
a  year-  in  advertising  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  local  exhibitors. 

Mr.  Linden  deplored  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  what  he  called 
“.scanty-panty”  type  of  B-grade 
(or  worse)  jrictures  by  jreriph- 
eral  producer-s,  who  are  not 
association  members  and  whose 
adver-tising  is  not  r-egulated,  of 
course.  He  said  these  nudist- 
type  jrictures  have  been  largely 
r-esponsible  for  newspapers  hav¬ 
ing  to  set  up  advertising  accept- 
arrey  rules  in  many  instances. 
Even  the  titles  of  many  of  these 
irictures  are  objectionable.  Their 
adver-tising  evokes  letters  of 
complaint  from  newspaper  read- 
er-s. 

“We  attempt  to  do  the  dirty 
work  before  newspapers  .see 
rnater-ial  fr-om  our  members,” 
Mr-.  Linden  said.  “We  do  not 
hat  100  irercent  and  we  are  not 
dictatorial.  Many  newspapers 
are  not  familiar-  with  our  work, 
but  when  they  see  our  mark  of 
approval  on  a  jrress  book  of  ads 
and  irublicity  they  may  be 
reasonably  well  assured,  they 
will  rrot  get  complaints.” 

Some  Exuinples 

Here  are  some  examples  of 
advertising  changes  made  by 
the  MP.AA: 

A  1962  film  depicted  a  psy- 
cho-saddist  who  threatened  to 
attack  a  man’s  wife  and  small 
daughter-.  One  ad  jrhoto  showed 
the  half-naked  man  in  bushes 
with  the  little  girl;  another 
jricture  of  him  had  him  shir-tless 
and  possibly  wholly  unclothed. 
When  Mr.  Linden’s  objections 
were  made,  the  first  irhoto  was 
changed  to  .show  the  man  fully 
clothed  and  the  other  clearly 
defined  his  belt  and  trousers. 

A  sexy  comedy  (1963)  had 
some  dialogue  in  ads  changed. 
“That  game  called  musical 
chairs”  was  changed  to  “I  knew 
him  intimately  but  not  well.” 
“How  tired  do  you  think  you’ll 
be  later?”  was  changed  to 
“How  loving  do  you  think  you’ll 
be  later,  dear  wife?” 

Mr.  Linden  stressed  the  fact 
that  the  Advertising  Code  and 
the  newspaper  advertising  ac- 


Movie  Producers'' 
Advertisiug  Code 

1.  We  subscribe  to  a  code  of  ethics 
based  upon  truth,  honesty  and  in¬ 
tegrity.  All  motion  picture  advertising 
shall 

(a)  Conform  to  fact. 

(b)  Scrupulously  avoid  all  mis¬ 
representation. 

2.  Good  taste  shall  be  the  guiding 
rule  of  motion  picture  advertising. 

3.  Illustrations  and  text  in  advertising 
shall  faithfully  represent  the  pictures 
themselves. 

4.  No  false  or  misleading  statements 
shall  be  used  directly,  or  implied  by 
type  arrangements  or  by  distorted 
quotations. 

5.  No  text  or  illustration  shall  ridicule 
or  tend  to  ridicule  any  race,  religion 
or  religious  faith;  no  illustration  of  a 
character  in  clerical  garb  shall  be 
shown  in  any  but  a  respectful  manner. 

6.  The  history,  institutions  and  na¬ 
tionals  of  all  countries  shall  be  repre¬ 
sented  with  fairness. 

7.  Profanity  and  vulgarity  shall  be 
avoided. 

8.  Pictorial  and  copy  treatment  of 
officers  of  the  law  shall  not  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  undermine  their  au¬ 
thority. 

9.  Specific  details  of  crime,  inciting 
imitation,  shall  not  be  used. 

10.  Motion  picture  advertisers  shall  be 
guided  by  the  provision  of  the  Pro¬ 
duction  Code  that  the  use  of  liquor 
in  American  life  shall  be  restricted  to 
the  necessities  of  characterization  and 
plot. 

11.  Nudity  with  meretricious  purpose 
and  salacious  postures  shall  not  be 
used;  and  clothed  figures  shall  not  be 
represented  in  such  manner  as  fo  be 
offensive  or  contrary  to  good  taste 
or  morals. 

12.  Court  actions  relating  to  censor¬ 
ing  of  pictures,  or  other  censorship 
disputes,  are  not  to  be  capitalized  in 
advertising  or  publicity. 

13.  Titles  of  source  materials  or  oc¬ 
cupations  or  names  of  characters  on 
which  motion  pictures  may  be  based, 
should  not  be  exploited  in  advertis¬ 
ing  or  upon  the  screen  if  such  titles 
or  names  are  in  conflict  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Production  Code  affect¬ 
ing  titles. 

14.  No  text  or  illustration  shall  be 
used  which  capitalizes,  directly  or  by 
implication,  upon  misconduct  of  a 
person  connected  with  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture  thus  advertised. 


ceptance  departments  are  work¬ 
ing  toward  the  same  ends. 

“We  feel  that  the  Advertising 
Code  has  successfully  been  test¬ 
ed  in  use  for  more  than  30 
years,”  he  said.  “We  believe  it 
is  the  kind  of  cotie  that  more 
newspapers  could  and  should 
put  to  work  for  their  own  pur¬ 
poses.” 

On  .several  occasions  directors 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  have  met 
with  representatives  of  the  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Association  of 
America  to  e.xchange  informa¬ 
tion  about  mutual  problems  of 

(Contimu'd  on  page  51) 
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Copy  Service  Helps 
Customer,  Salesman 


The  traditional  service  of  a 
newsjjaper  advertising  salesman 
offerinp  copy  and  art  ideas  to 
those  accounts  having  no  crea¬ 
tive  facilities  is  more  and  more 
shifting  to  expert  service  de¬ 
partments  maintained  by  the 
newspapers,  freeinp  salesmen 
for  other  areas  of  selling. 

This  is  one  of  the  conclusions 
reached  in  “Copy  Service  ’64,” 
a  survey  of  trends  in  newspaper 
Copy  Service  Departments.  Data 
from  210  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  and 
Great  Britain  was  compiled  by 
the  Customer  Ser\’ice  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 

Reporting  the  findings  this 
week,  Robert  I.  Alotta,  .super¬ 
visor  of  the  Inquirc'r’s  Customer 
Service  Department,  listed  these 
general  conclusions: 

•  Advertising  Art  Depart¬ 
ments  have  lost  a  great  deal  of 
the  layout  and  copy  work  which 
historically  was  an  integral 
part  of  their  operation.  More 
and  more,  it  has  become  evident 
that  Advertising  Art  groups  are 
preparing  finished  art  and  me¬ 
chanicals  .  .  .  and  leaving  the 
creative  work  to  Copy  Sers’ice 
Departments. 

It  has  been  seen  where  the 
salesman  is  being  allowed  more 
time  to  “sell”  rather  than  serv¬ 
ice  his  accounts.  An  appreciable 
number  of  papers  even  refuse  to 
allow  their  salesmen  to  prepare 
copy. 

•  Because  there  are  special¬ 
ists,  such  as  Copy  Service  per¬ 
sonnel,  to  prepare,  edit  and 
follow  through  on  advertising 
copy,  the  advertiser  gets  more 
creative  ads  and  ads  which  will 

,  benefit  him  more  at  his  cash 
register. 

•  The  trend  of  Copy  Service 
Departments  to  process  their 
own  copy  leaves  little  room  for 
“pass-along”  error.  This  helps 
the  newspaper  keep  adjustments 
and  credits  do^v’n. 

Other  information  drawn 
from  the  replies  was  given  as 
follows : 

COMPETITION 

When  asked  if  their  news¬ 
paper  operated  in  a  competitive 
market,  more  than  half 
answered  they  did  not.  Only 
44%  operated  on  a  competitive 
basis  with  other  newspapers.  Of 
all  the  responses,  30%  of  those 
in  a  competitive  situation  had 
an  Advertising  Art  Department ; 
while  53%,  a  Copy  Service  De¬ 
partment.  21%  of  those  in  a 
non-competitive  situation  had  an 


.Advertising  Art  Dei)artment ; 
57' j,  a  Cojjy  Ser\Mce  group. 

LEADERSHIP 

145  of  these  newspapers  were 
the  leaders  in  their  market.  21% 
of  them  used  an  Advertising  Art 
Department — 62%  used  a  Copy 
Service  group.  Only  35  news¬ 
papers  who  responded  were  not 
leaders.  37%  of  these  non¬ 
leaders  used  an  Advertising  Art 
group;  57%,  a  Copy  Service 
Department. 

CONCLUSION:  It  appears 
from  this  data  that  newspapers 
faced  with  a  competitiv'e  situa¬ 
tion  find  a  Copy  Ser\’ice  Depart¬ 
ment  an  important  feature  in 
obtaining  and  maintaining  ad¬ 
vertising  leadership. 

ADVERTISING  ASSISTANCE 

There  was  only  one  newspaper 
that  did  not  offer  layout  and 
copy  service  assistance  to  adver¬ 
tisers.  Of  the  206  newspapers 
that  do  offer  such  service  to 
advertisers,  72%  offer  this  sen'- 
ice  through  their  sales  staff 
and  or  another  group  such  as 
Advertising  Art  or  Copy  Serv¬ 
ice.  12%  refrain  from  letting 
their  sales  staffs  do  it. 

TO  WHOM  AVAILABLE 

69%  of  those  responding  to 
the  survey  offer  creative  assist¬ 
ance  to  all  advertising  divisions 
.  .  .  Classified,  National  and  Re¬ 
tail.  Of  this  group  of  145  news¬ 
papers,  22%  have  an  Adver¬ 
tising  Art  Department;  63%,  a 
Copy  Service  group. 

11%  offer  creative  service  to 
Retail  and  Classified  divisions 
onh'.  Of  these  24  newspapers, 
29  %  have  an  Adv'ertising  Art 
Department;  50%,  a  Copy 
Service. 

9%  of  the  newspapers  offer 
creative  service  to  Retail  and 
National  advertisers  only.  Of 
these  19  papers,  31%  have  an 
.Advertising  Art;  58%,  a  Copy 
Service. 

5%  of  the  newspapers  offer 
creativ'e  assistance  only  to  Retail 
accounts.  Of  these  10  papers, 
80%  do  it  through  an  Adver¬ 
tising  Art  Department;  20%,  a 
Copy  Service. 

SEPARATE  DEPARTMENT 

Of  the  210  newspapers,  28% 
used  only  an  Advertising  Art 
Department.  26%;  used  a  Copy 
Service  Department  that  had  an 
Advertising  Art  set-up  under  its 
jurisdiction.  30%  had  a  separate 
Copy  Service  Department  with 
their  own  art  facilities  .  .  . 
finished  art  being  done  else¬ 
where. 


SIZE  OF  STAFF 


-Ad  Art 

Copy 

Service 

0-  5 

50'/ 

33 

6-10 

25'/f 

33% 

11-20 

16'^r 

18% 

20 

3% 

6% 

CONFERENCE  AREA 

For  the  convenience  of  adver¬ 
tisers,  76' f.  of  the  newspapers 
had  a  conference  room  or  area 
where  copy  and  layout  could  l)e 
discussed.  26'7^  of  these  16(t 
newspapers  have  an  Adv'ertising 
Art  Dei)artment;  64%,  a  Cojjy 
Service  group. 

OUTSIDE  CONTACT 
GROUP 

In  many  cases,  it  is  difficult 
for  an  advertiser  to  get  into  a 
newspaper  to  discuss  copy  and 
layout.  11%  of  the  papers  have 
an  outside  copy  group.  33%  of 
these  have  the  outside  group  in 
their  -Advertising  -Art  Depart¬ 
ment  .  .  .  58%  in  Copy  Service. 

Of  those  who  do  not  hav’e  an 
outside  copy  contract  group, 
half  (50'^)  allow  their  inside 
people  out  on  occasion.  31%  of 
the  -Advertising  -Art  people  are 
allowed  out  ...  to  68%  of  the 
Copy  Service  group. 

COPY  PREPAR-ATION 

Sometimes,  layout  and  copy 
suggestions  are  difficult  to  com¬ 
municate  to  a  third  party.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  important  that 
the  person  who  calls  on  a  client 
and  discusses  a  particular  adv'er- 
tisement  with  him  be  the  same 
individual  who  puts  the  material 
into  mechanical  production.  51% 
of  the  newspapers  do  just  that. 
Only  11%  of  the  adv'ertising 
-Art  Departments  allow  it  .  .  . 
while,  63%  of  the  Copy  Serv’ice 
groups  allow  their  people  to 
follow  through  on  their  own 
work. 

CORPORATE  DUTIES 

34%  of  the  newspapers  did 
not  allow  their  Copy  Service 
people  to  perform  any  other 
corporate  duties.  40%  of  the 
Ad/ Art  Departments  and  66% 
of  the  Copy  Service  people  are 
thus  limited.  This  demonstrates 
that  in  a  strict  Copy  Service 
set-up,  management  keeps  the 
people  too  busy  to  allow  them 
to  prepare  promotional  material, 
etc.  Also,  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
copy  and  layout  should  be  such 
that  all  else  is  excluded. 

BUDGET 

The  bulk  (68%)  of  Copy  Serv¬ 
ice  Departments  and  Ad/Art 
functions  performing  Copy  Serv¬ 
ice  duties  have  their  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  through  Advertising. 

CHARGE  FOR  SERVICE 

Very  few  newspapers  (7%) 
charge  for  this  type  of  creative 
service.  5%  (15)  of  the  news- 
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The  Typical 
Copy  Service 
Department , . . 

.  .  .  hat  a  circulation  of  less  than 
100,000 

.  .  .  is  in  a  non-competitive  market 

...  is  the  advertising  leader 

.  .  .  offers  copy  and  layout  assistance 
to  advertisers,  offers  this  assist¬ 
ance  through  both  sales  and  it¬ 
self,  offers  this  assistance  to  all 
three  sales  divisions 

.  .  .  has  a  specific  name  for  its  func¬ 
tion 

...  is  separate  and  apart  from  an 
Advertising  Art  Department 

.  .  .  services  two  newspapers 

.  .  .  has  a  staff  of  five  or  more  persons 

.  .  .  has  a  private  place  for  adver¬ 
tisers  to  visit  and  discuss  copy 

.  .  .  does  not  have  an  outside  copy 
contact  group,  but  does  allow 
inside  men  out  when  needed,  and 
does  this  on  an  assigned  basis 

.  .  .  has  the  same  person  who  calls 
on  the  account  prepare  the  copy 

.  .  .  has  their  creative  people  working 
on  other  internal  projects 

...  Is  budgeted  for  under  advertising 

.  .  .  does  not  charge  for  its  service, 
but,  does  charge  for  both  fin¬ 
ished  art  and  engravings 

.  .  .  has  no  problem  withdrawing  from 
large  accounts,  but,  when  faced 
with  a  burdensome  account, 
knows  how  to  withdraw 

...  is  a  centralized  group  within  the 
paper 

.  .  .  renders  layouts  in  all  degrees  of 
finish 

.  .  .  devotes  30%  or  more  of  its  time 
to  speculative  efforts 

.  .  .  contemplates  no  changes  in  the 
foreseeable  future 


papers  responding  charge 
through  their  Copy  Service 
department. 

The  methods  used  by  these 
newspapers  vary  .  .  .  some 
charge  a  specific  percentage  of 
the  space  cost  (2%,  10%,  15%), 
others  charge  by  the  hour 
($4.00,  $4.25,  $7.50),  others  are 
inconsistent  in  their  charging 
procedures.  One  unique  method 
was  .  .  .  free  to  exclusive  adver¬ 
tisers,  a  certain  percentage 
charged  to  those  running  in 
other  i)apers. 

CHARGE  FOR  ARTWORK 
61%  of  the  newspapers  do 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Agency  Staff  Creating 
Steady  Growth  Pattern 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


There’s  a  definite  and  steady  vance,  during  1966,  from  the 
growth  pattern  at  Sullivan,  present  billing  of  about  $90,- 
Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles,  Inc.,  000,000  a  year  to  $100,000,000. 
:>75  Lexington  Avenue,  New  The  agency  began  with  $3,500,- 
York.  000.  In  the  last  five  years  it  has 

When  he  discussed  this  fact  more  than  doubled  its  1960 
the  other  day,  Alfred  J.  Sea-  billings  of  $39,000,000. 
man,  whose  fifth  anniversary  as  “We  expect  to  go  over  $100,- 
president  of  the  agency  occurs  000,000  on  June  30,  1966,  the 
on  Sept.  21,  quickly  added  that  end  of  our  twentieth  fiscal 
it  was  decidedly  not  a  “one-man  year,’’  Mr.  Seaman  said, 
but  many-a-man’’  process  that  A  product  conflict  situation 
extends  back  nearly  20  years.  kept  SSC&B  from  going  over 

Mr.  Seaman  traced  this  pat-  ||||||||||||i|||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||^ 
tern  of  growth  back  to  the  time  *  ^  my  ^ 

when  Raymond  Sullivan,  Don-  A  Ijr  lli  Ci  1  P 
aid  Stauffer,  and  S.  Heagan 
Bayles  who,  he  said,  “made  a 

religion  of  selling,’’  split  away  $100,000,000  this  year,  accord- 
from  the  then  strong  and  sales-  ing  to  Mr.  Seaman.  An  impor- 
minded  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  tant  manufacturer  wanted  to  do 
Agency  in  1946  to  start  their  business  with  the  agency  be- 
own  shop.  cause  he  was  sold  on  what  the 

Bob  Colwell  contributed  his  agency  had  proved  it  could  do 
name  to  the  firm,  joining  it  from  with  new  product  development. 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  The  agency  could  not  accept  this 
to  which  he  has  since  returned,  assignment  because  it  conflicted 
Mr.  Sullivan  is  now  Founder  with  work  already  being  done 
Chairman  and  very  active  in  the  for  a  present  client, 
business  today.  Mr.  Bayles  is  The  agency’s  $90,000,000  bill- 
Chairnian.  Mr.  Stauffer  has  re-  ing  is  concentrated  among  sev- 
tired.  enteen  blue  chip  clients,  nearly 

“Now  we  have  young  men 
weaving  the  same  success,”  Mr. 

Seaman  said.  “The  golden 
thread  which  the  founders  wove 
and  which  the  new  men  are 
weaving  into  the  growth  pat¬ 
tern  of  SSC&B  is  a  very  simple 
business  principle,”  said  Mr. 

Seaman.  “Sales  success  for 
clients  is  the  true  foundation  of 
agency  growth  and  success.” 

Selling  Is  a  Religion 

“When  you  make  a  religion  of 
selling,  it  is  important  to  prac¬ 
tice  your  principle  every  day,” 

Mr.  Seaman  said.  “Progress  for 
any  corporation,  as  every  bus¬ 
inessman  knows,  is  determined 
by  two  things — sales  and  profits. 

If  these  are  the  objectives  of 
business,  then  an  advertising 
agency  must  measure  its  suc¬ 
cess  by  these  same  yardsticks.” 

To  illustrate  how  germane 
this  idea  is  to  his  agency’s 
growth  pattern,  Mr.  Seaman 
marshalled  dollar  figures  and 
client  success  stories,  stating 
that  his  objective  today  is  to  ad- 
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Alfred  J.  Seaman 


SQUEEZE  A  UTTLE  •  UVE  A  LOT! 

RISE  ICE-the  new  kind  of  after  shave  that  replaces  liquids. 
Icy  blue  concentrate... unbreakable  lube.  Cools,  soothes, 
doesn't  irritate.  Gives  deep  down  comfort  that  lasts  all  day. 
Women  flip  over  its  bold,  new  aroma 

One  squeeze . . .  and  you'll  never  go  back  to  the  bottle. 


SQUEEZE  A  UTTLE  •  UVE  A  LOTI 

RISE  ICE-the  rew  kind  of  aftershave  that  replaces  liquids. 
Icy  b'ue  corcent'ate...urbreakab'e  tube  Cools,  socthes, 
doesn  t  irritate.  Gives  deep  d:.'.n  comfort  that  lasts  all  day. 
v;cmen  flip  over  its  bc'd,  new  aroma. 

One  squeeze . . .  and  you'll  never  go  back  to  the  bottle. 


From  SSC&B  to  newspapers — a  choice  of  style  in  ad. 


SSC&B 


(Continued  from  pone  17) 

be  a  major  newspaper  adver¬ 
tiser.  His  personal  barkpround 
includes  mail  order  copy  for 
Montgomery  Ward.  He  was  also 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Franklin  Shops  on  Long  Island, 
where  the  budget  was  !)8%  in 
newspapers. 

“Our  clients  have  been  emi¬ 
nently  succe.ssful  in  introducing 
new  products,”  Mr.  Seajnan 
said.  “During  the  past  two 
years,  we  and  they  have  been 
almost  100%  successful.  In  all 
modesty  and  honesty,  we  have 
to  state  that  not  all  have 
reached  the  ambitious  goals  set 
for  them,  but  all  of  them  are 
going  brands  today.” 

Among  examples  that  could 
be  cited  in  this  thread  of  the 
SSC&B  growth  pattern  are  the 
successes  achieved  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Tobacco  Company’s  Half 
and  Half  Cigarettes;  Noxze- 
ma’s  Cover  Girl,  the  medicate<l 
make-up  that  has  nurtured  an 
entirely  new  category  in  the  cos¬ 
metic  line;  Lever  Brothers’  Fi¬ 
nal  Touch  and  Cold  Water 
“all”;  Thomas  J.  Lipton’s  new 
Instant  Iced  Tea;  the  Instant 
Lather  Rise,  and  now  the  new 
Rise  After-Shave  Ice,  from  the 
Carter- W’allace  Company,  mak¬ 
ers  of  the  long-successful  Arrid, 
also  an  SSC&B  product  assign¬ 
ment. 

Products  In  Test  Markets 

Presently  in  test  markets,  un¬ 
der  SSC&B’s  direction,  are  Pep- 
toside,  Sequestrine  and  Spectra- 
cide  for  the  Geig>'  Chemical 
Corporation. 

Lever  Brothers  is  making  its 
first  entry  into  the  analgesic 
field  with  Stendin,  which  is  now 
also  in  test  markets.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  to  have  eight 
hours’  duration  in  relieving 
pain. 

“Creative  Selling”  is  a  term 
frequently  used  by  Mr.  Seaman 
when  he  is  conversing  on  his 
favorite  topic  of  advertising. 

“What  it  is,”  he  explained, 
“is  a  merger  of  showmanship 
and  salesmanship.  Everyone 
knows  the  importance  of  these 
two  elements  in  advertising. 
The  best  salesmanship  is  always 
compounded  of  some  showman¬ 
ship,  and  showmanship  should 
always  be  built  both  into  the 
product  and  into  the  basic  ad¬ 
vertising  program  designed  to 
sell  it. 

“The  trouble  is  that  it  is  too 
easy  to  stop  half-way,  and  many 
are  apt  to  do  just  that.  An  ad¬ 
vertiser  will  think:  ‘All  we  need 
with  our  product  is  to  get  at¬ 
tention  for  it.’  Another  will  say : 
'We  have  a  captive  audience. 


cin  invitation 
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Using  spot  color  in  regional  markets. 

.411  we  need  do  is  to  pound  our 
selling  message  home.’ 

“The  challenge  is  to  attract 
attention  and  then  be  so  con¬ 
vincing  that  the  desire  for  your 
product  will  be  etched  into  con¬ 
sumers’  minds  so  strongly  and 
persuasively  that  it  results  in  a 
sale.  The  consumer  must  have 
lM*en  convinceri  by  what  he  saw, 
heard  and  read  that,  in  the  fleet¬ 
ing  ten  seconds  he  .stands  before 
the  product  category  in  a  super¬ 
market,  he  will  choose  the  prod¬ 
uct  that  has  created  a  decision 
in  his  mind  via  creative  sales¬ 
manship.  It  is  like  painting  a 
mural  on  a  postage  stamp,  isn’t 
it?  But  it  can  and  has  been 
done.” 

Product  Research 

How  it  is  done  often  depends 
on  the  research  that  has  gone 
into  the  product.  That  was  the 
case  when  SSC&B  worked  with 
Lever  Brothers  to  introduce 
successfully  Cold  W’ater  “all.” 
Procter  &  Gamble’s  Dash  was 
featuring  Charlie,  the  washing 
machine  repair  man,  who  was 
telling  housewives  to  get  a  low- 
sudsing  detergent  l)ecause  it 
was  the  excess  of  suds  that  was 
injuring  the  washing  machine 
and  costing  the  housewife  time 
and  money.  With  the  help  of 
research  and  product  perform¬ 
ance,  it  was  decided  to  feature 
“all’s”  cleaning  superiority. 
‘  “all”  outcleans  them  ALL’  be¬ 
came  the  slogan  for  the  new 
and  thoroughly  documented 
story.  Soon  Charlie  passed  from 
the  scene.  Subsequently,  Lever 
came  out  with  a  new  product — 
Cold  Water  “all” — built  on  the 
dynamic  concept  that  cold  water 
gets  clothes  clean  and  still  pro¬ 
tects  fabrics  hot  water  might 
well  damage. 

Thus  are  client  success  stories 
woven  like  bright  threads  into 
the  growth  pattern  of  SSC&B. 

“We  get  deeply  into  the  bus¬ 
iness  side  of  advertising  and 
marketing,”  Mr.  Seaman  said. 
“Our  account  and  marketing 
people  are  chosen  as  business¬ 


men,  weighted  on  the  side  of 
advertising.  VV’e  want  those  who 
work  with  us  on  client  problems 
to  l)e  so  knowledgeable  in  the 
business  field  that  they  can  talk 
with  authority  with  anyone,  no 
matter  how  specialized  he  may 
be. 

“We  try  to  convince  our 
clients  that  the  more  we  know 
about  their  business,  the  more 
helpful  we  can  be.” 

Came  from  (kmipluii 

Mr.  Seaman  joined  SSC&B 
in  April,  1959,  as  Chairman  of 
the  executive  committee.  Prior 
to  that,  he  was  executive  vice- 
president  of  Compton  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.  He  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Compton  in  1940 
after  World  War  II  in  which  he 
ser%'ed  in  the  Navy.  He  started 
writing  print  copy,  and  early 
became  copy  supervisor  for 
print  on  all  Procter  &  Gamble 
products.  In  1952,  he  was  made 
creative  director  of  the  agency’, 
acting  also  as  management  su¬ 
pervisor  for  Socony  Mobil  and 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

A  graduate  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1935,  he  started  as 
assistant  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Franklin  .Shops  on 
Long  Island.  Then,  after  mak¬ 
ing  an  analysis  of  the  chain’s 
advertising,  he  was  switched  to 
Advertising  Manager. 

From  the  Franklin  Shops  he 
went  to  Montgomery  Ward. 
Then,  from  1937  until  1941,  he 
was  with  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross  Inc.  In  1941,  he  became  a 
partner  and  general  manager 
in  a  Boston  advertising  agency, 
which  he  left  to  serve  in  the 
War. 

Mr.  Seaman  is  not  one  to  look 
backwards.  His  eye  is  on  the 
future  and  that  growth  pattern 
for  SSC&B. 

“Why  do  we  have  a  definite 
growth  pattern?”  he  repeated 
the  question  asked  him. 

“First  of  all,  I  suppose,  it’s 
the  challenge — a  desire  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  the  particular  field  in 
which  we’ve  decided  to  concen¬ 
trate.  Then,  growth  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  must  in  business,  especially 
for  a  service  business  like  an 
advertising  agency.  Then,  I 
would  like  to  make  .some  more 
contributions  to  advertising, 
which  has  been  my  life  so  far.” 

Finally,  Mr.  Seaman,  who  is 
52  and  looks  42,  commented  on 
the  many  young  and  talented 
executives  on  the  agency’s  staff. 

“I  want  to  help  keep  opening 
doors  for  their  futures,”  he  con¬ 
cluded. 

• 

O’GRADY- ANDERS  ON- 
GRAY  of  Park  Ridge,  Ill.  has 
a  new  president,  A.  J.  Cason, 
who  represents  a  group  which 
bought  out  the  founder. 


Fort  Wayne  to  Offer 
Full  Color  ill  Roto 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Effective  Nov.  7,  spot  and 
four-color  space  will  lie  avail¬ 
able  to  advertisers  in  the  Fort 
Wmjne  News-Sentinel  (Satur¬ 
day  ev’ening)  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tion.  Art  Gravure  Corporation 
of  Ohio  will  handle  the  jirinting. 

Robert  F.  Johnston,  business 
manager  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  Foit  Wayne  Newspapers 
Inc.,  .said  the  roto  page  size  will 
remain  at  1,000  lines.  Adver¬ 
tising  will  he  sold  only  in  the 
following  unit  sizes:  One,  two  or 
three  columns  by  .50,  75,  100, 
125,  110  or  200  lines;  five  col¬ 
umns  by  75,  100,  125,  140  or  200 
lines;  two-and-a-half  columns 
by  200  lines.  The  minimum  size 
for  color  is  one-half  page. 

Four  color  art  requiring  color 
.separations  must  lie  in  Cleveland 
on  the  fourth  Monday  preceding 
the  date  of  publication.  If  posi¬ 
tives  are  furnished,  they  must 
he  in  Cleveland  no  later  than  the 
fourth  Friday  preceding  the  date 
of  publication.  The  deadline  for 
two-color  copy  is  the  fourth 
Friday  preceding  the  date  of 
jiublication. 

Copy  for  monotone  ads  must 
be  received  at  Fort  Wayne  on 
Saturday  noon,  three  weeks  pre¬ 
ceding  the  date  of  publication. 

• 

Clii<‘a^o  Tribune  Issue 
Runs  To  168  Parses 

Chicago 

The  Chiea(/o  Tribune  recently 
published  the  largest  weekday 
Chicago  newspaper  of  the  year 
with  total  advertising  exceeding 
380,000  lines — the  equivalent  of 
153  full  page  ads,  including  15 
color  pages. 

Total  page  volume  was  up  to 
108  pages  which  included  open¬ 
ing  announcements  of  Chicago’s 
newest  shopping  center  and  the 
retailers  of  Ford  City  on  Chi¬ 
cago’s  south  side.  The  zoned 
south,  west  and  north  side  edi¬ 
tions  included  several  multipage 
advertising  supplements. 

*  * 

Rochester 

The  Times-Union,  Gannett 
evening  daily  here,  published  its 
largest  regular  issue  in  history 
— 126  pages  in  seven  sections — 
on  Aug.  18.  Previous  record: 
122  pages  on  May  16,  1962. 

• 

Bruiiliaiu  Proiuute»t 

The  Branham  Company  has 
jiromoted  Eric  McMaster,  one 
of  their  Dallas  salesmen,  to 
manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
office.  His  successor  in  Dallas  is 
Rod  Boudreaux,  former  mer¬ 
chandising  manager  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  and  ad 
manager  of  Cullum  &  Boren 
sporting  goods  store  in  Dallas. 
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Newspaper’s 


nesses  need  not  buy  advertising 
space  in  the  Times  or  Imiepend- 
ent  in  order  to  use  the  Times’ 


National  TV  Loj: 
Reports  Reeonl  Sales 


Grocers  Told 


Staff  to  Sell 
Ad  Services 

St.  Petersbi  kg,  Fla. 

National  AdvertisiiiK-  at  the 
St.  Peterfiburg  Tinic.'t  and  Evf- 
ning  Imlepeyident  will  be  split 
Sept.  7  into  National  and  State 
Advertising  Departments,  Jack 
Lake,  advertising  director,  has 
announced. 

.Mr.  Lake  said  the  new  State 
Advertising  Department,  to  lie 
headed  by  Dick  Myers,  now  re¬ 
tail  sales  manager,  was  created 
as  part  of  a  move  to  make 
Research  and  a  new  commercial 
art  department  revenue  pro¬ 
ducing. 

New  retail  sales  manager  will 
be  Dougal  Garden,  who  has  l>een 
coordinator  of  Indejiendent  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  for  the  past  year. 

State  Advertising,  which  will 
work  closely  with  commercial 
aspects  of  engraving.  Research, 
Commercial  Art  and  Commercial 
Photo,  will  seek  commercial 
business  throughout  the  state. 

Effective  selling  area  of  State 
Advertising,  however,  will  l)e 
from  Tarpon  Springs  to  Lake¬ 
land  to  Sarasota. 

According  to  Mr.  Lake,  busi- 


EreiirtMiig 
In  Baltimore 
revolTCs  aroond 

THE  SUN 

Mniiiliij 

Eveidiig 

Sonday 

That’s  why 
The  Sunpapers 
carry  more  than 
70% 

of  all  advertising 
in 

Baltimore 

metropolitan 

newspapers. 

IWiMMi  RtprtMoMivM: 
Cnmm,  Woodward,  (maro  *  Ormoboo 
Now  YoiK  Saw  Fraodoeo,  Lot  Aniaittt 
Qkm  BoMlt,  Mlaoto,  PhUodtipbiit 


new  commercial  services. 

He  added  that  through  these 
new  commercial  services  be 
hopes  to  biing  i-evenue  from 
State  Advertising  up  to  city 
advertising  revenue  in  1((  years. 

National  Advertising,  under 
manager  Harold  Canning,  will 
not  Ik*  greatly  affected  by  the 
division,  .Mr.  Lake  .stressed. 

“.Appliances  and  footls  will 
still  be  under  National  Adver¬ 
tising — even  though  they  are  at 
retail  rate — l)ecause  of  the  clo.se 
relationship  of  the  distributor 
with  the  national  advertising 
.scheduled,’’  he  said. 

Both  State  and  National  Atl- 
vertising,  along  with  a  numlier 
of  other  dei)ai-tments,  will  tem- 
l)orarily  move  into  the  old  Lewis 
.Art  Gallery  building,  next  to 
the  downtown  Times  Building, 
until  an  additional  downtown 
building  is  comi)l€‘ted  in  about 
18  months. 

CAM  Is  Promotetl 
To  .4<1  Director 

Ai'gi’sta,  Ga. 

R.  P.  Mullan,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  Chronicle 
and  Herald  for  the  past  two 
years,  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  both  papers. 

Leo  R.  Smith,  foi  merly  a  clas¬ 
sified  salesman,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  classified  manager,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement 
made  by  W.  S.  Morris,  publisher. 

Mr.  Mullan  succeeds  W.  H. 
Parker,  who  has  returned  to 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  he  has 
accepted  a  position  with  South¬ 
ern  Motor  Cargo  magazine.  Mr. 
Mullan  came  to  Augusta  from 
the  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun 
where  he  had  .served  as  classi¬ 
fied  manager.  He  l)egan  his 
newspaper  career  as  an  appren¬ 
tice  printer  on  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  in  19.'i3. 

Mr.  Smith,  born  in  New  York 
City,  began  his  career  in  the 
dispatch  department  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  in  1956.  Later 
he  moved  to  the  retail  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Times 
and  served  as  retail  salesman  for 
the  Fort  Pierce  (Fla.)  News- 
Tribime  for  two  years  before 
coming  to  Augusta. 

• 

-Award  for  Color 

Roanoke,  Va. 

The  Roanoke  Times  has  w’on 
first  place  for  excellence  in  re¬ 
production  for  two  colors  and 
black  in  the  1965  ROP  color 
contest  of  the  eastern  mechanical 
division  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 
The  award  was  for  a  national 
advertisement  in  the  over 
100,000  newspaper  circulation 
bracket. 


National  TV  Log  Inc.,  which 
.solicits  paid  television  listings 
for  64  newsj)apers,  reiwrts 
gross  sales  to  date  for  the  Sep- 
tember-December  1965  season 
are  “ajjproaching  $400,000.’’ 

.Aubrey  H.  Ison,  president  of 
the  company,  said  the  gross 
sales  were  the  “large.st  to  date.” 
He  .said  all  netwoiks  and  40 
l)lus  national  advertisers  as 
well  as  many  local  market  ac¬ 
counts  are  rejjresented. 

The  following  newspapers, 
he  said,  had  become  subscril)ers 
to  National  T\^  Log  in  tbe  i)ast 
few  months:  Salt  Lake  Citg 
Tribune  and  Deseret  SUws. 
Denver  Post,  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch.  and  Pioner  Press,  .Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tributtc,  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  Inde- 
pendmit,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Nashville  Tennessean 
and  Banner. 

The  Nashville  papers  are  of- 
fei’ing  paid  listings  in  color  to 
advertisers,  Mr.  Ison  said. 

• 

Paul  Ma8Hon  Vineyards 
.AppoiiitH  PR  Veep 

The  election  of  Ernest  G. 
Mittelberger  as  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  Public  Relations  and 
.Advertising  is  announced  by 
Otto  E.  Meyer,  president  of  Paul 
Masson  Vinevards  of  Saratoga, 
Calif. 

Mr.  Mittelberger  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  in  Neuchatel, 
Switzerland.  He  studied  econom¬ 
ics  at  the  University  of  Munich 
and  public  relations  at  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research  in 
New  York  City.  From  1942  to 
1946,  he  served  as  an  intelligence 
officer  in  the  United  States  Army 
in  Europe  and  joined  the  Paul 
Masson  Vineyards  in  1948  as  a 
sales  representative.  In  1956, 
Mr.  Mittelberger  was  promoted 
to  National  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  Director  of  Paul 
Masson  Vineyards. 


To  View  Ads  '■ 
Like  Stocks 

Texas  retail  grocers  from  El 
Paso  to  Texarkana  were  told 
that  reliable  advertising  is  an 
investment  in  the  future. 

Maiwin  Wheatley,  director  of 
advertising  for  Piggly  Wiggly 
Corj).  in  Clarksville,  compared 
effective  adveitising  to  invest¬ 
ing  in  stocks  on  Wall  Street. 

He  told  the  Texas  Retail  Gro¬ 
cers  Association  that  whether  ■ 
“advertising  was  by  word  of 
mouth  or  a  multimillion-dollar 
campaign”  it  was  the  only  way 
to  get  customers  into  a  place 
(»f  business. 

Mr.  Wheatley  warned  of  the 
necessity  of  truth  and  integrity 
in  advertising. 

“By  tiying  to  deceive  anyone 
we  are  deceiving  only  ourselv’es 
and  the  net  result  will  be  loss 
of  customers  and  profits,”  Mr. 
Wheatley  said. 

After  learning  about  the  cus¬ 
tomers  —  their  needs,  income 
and  location  —  he  urged  the 
grocers  to  demand  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  kind  of  advertising  they 
could  buy. 

“Learn  about  your  customers, 
their  wants  and  their  needs,”  he 
said.  “Then  fulfill  the  needs  with  * 
honesty  and  integrity.  Make  no 
untrue  claims  nor  claims  you 
will  not  back  up  at  the  store 
level.” 

Another  step  in  effective  com¬ 
munication  with  the  customer 
cited  by  Mr.  Wheatley  was  the 
establishment  of  advertising 
following  a  design  of  clarity 
and  readability. 

“Don’t  stand  back  and  chuck 
darts,”  he  urged.  “Study  your 
investment  program  and  act  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Today’s  advertising 
is  tomorrow’s  business  and  that 
advertising  is  our  investment  in 
the  future.” 


OWENS  PUBLICATIONS  took  over  ownership  of  a  fourth  California 
daily  as  Warren  Brown,  president,  presented  payment  to  George  Duns- 
comb,  former  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Berkeley  Daily  Saiette. 
Present  were,  from  left:  Peter  Owens,  Owen  Owens,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Dunscomb  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Owens  Vincent.  Directors  and  shareholders  of 
Owens  Publications  absent  from  the  ceremony  were  Leo  E.  Owens, 
chairman,  and  Lee  Owens,  president,  Owens  Whittier  Publishing  Co. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


LATIN  AMERICA 


Chik  Fr«i  t  GliHer  Wears  Off  • 


i# 


Copley  News  Service  articles 
help  classroom  instruction 


I  Meu>s  S&wice 


Only  newspapers  can  keep  up  with 
the  lightning  changes  being  made  in 
the  world  today.  Textbooks  are  often 
obsolete  before  the  print  is  dry. 
Newspapers  are  timely  textbooks 
and  are  regularly  used  to  supplement 
teaching  in  almost  every  subject. 
Newspapers  carrying  Copley  News 
Service  reports  are  especially  valued. 
For  example,  the  CNS  Latin-Ameri- 


can  Hemisphere  Report  is  used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  classrooms.  This  report 
on  current  Latin-American  events  is 
printed  in  Spanish  and  provided  with 
an  English  translation.  Many  teachers 
have  asked  their  local  newspapers  to 
drop  the  English  translation,  encour¬ 
aging  students  to  do  their  own  trans¬ 
lating.  Result:  Students  learn  both 
current  events  and  the  Spanish  lan¬ 


guage.  Some  other  CNS  features 
being  used  in  classroom  studies  in¬ 
clude:  EUROPEAN  COVERAGE  •  FAR 
EASTERN  COVERAGE  •  GLOBAL  RE¬ 
PORT  •  SPACE  COVERAGE  •  CANA¬ 
DIAN  ROUNDUP  •  WORLD'S  WEEK. 
For  sample  reports  arid  rate  informa¬ 
tion  contact  Rembert  James,  editor, 
Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Ave¬ 
nue,  San  Diego,  California. 


hardt,  account  supervisor  on  the 
AD  AGENCY  Salada  Foods  account. 


ITEMS 


SULLIVAN,  STAUFFER, 
COLWELL  &  BAYLES— Hen¬ 
ry  R.  Bankart  has  joined  the 
agency  as  a  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  to  l)e  responsible  for  the 
account  management  of  the 
Thomas  J.  Lipton  and  Johnson 
&  Johnson  accounts.  Mr.  Bank- 
art  was  formerly  a  senior  vp 
and  director  of  the  Compton 
Agency  and  active  on  various 
Proctei'  &  Gamble  products, 
particularly  foods. 

*  *  « 

CUNNINGHAM  &  WALSH 
has  promoted  Latchezar  Chris- 
tov  to  .senior  media  buyer. 

4:  :|t 

McCANN-ERICKSON  will 
take  on  the  New  York  State 
Racing  A.ssociation  account 
Jan.  1.  The  account  is  l)eing 
shifted  from  BBDO. 

*  *  * 

GOODIS,  GOLDBERG.  SOR- 
EN,  Toronto,  has  named  Cath- 
erin  Noble  metlia  director  of  its 
newly-opened  office  in  New 
York.  Miss  Noble  has  been  asso¬ 
ciate  media  manager  for  Mar- 
schalk  Company  since  19fi2  and 
appointed  James  Mason  Plank, 
formerly  of  Kenyon  &  Eck- 


Remarkable  Rockford  Resi¬ 
dents  make  tracks  daily  to 
15  Greater  Rockford  Banks. 
In  the  past  year  deposits 
increased  nearly  $29  Million, 
a  9.7%  increase.  This  dem¬ 
onstrates  again  the  steady 
growth  of  retail  sales  and  the 
healthy  economic  climate  of 
this  Big  Illinois  Market. 
Make  tracks  of  your  own 
through  .  .  . 

ROCKFORD 

MORNING  STAR  $ 

Srgtftfrr-jRrpublir 

Psft  of  Tnpto  Ntwtpopor  Morkott 


«  «  « 

STORM  ADVERTISING, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  agency  for  International 
Oil  Burner  Company,  An  ex¬ 
panded  program  for  all  products 
is  being  prepared. 

«  «  * 

MacMANUS,  JOHN  &  AD¬ 
AMS  has  elected  Charles  H. 
Felt,  director  of  creative  serv¬ 
ice,  and  James  A.  Walker,  re¬ 
gional  manager  of  the  agency’s 
Twin  Cities  operation,  to  the 
board  of  directors.  Sam  A, 
Morgan  was  promoted  to  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  the  Chicago  op¬ 
erations. 

«  «  * 

KASTOR  HILTON  Chesley 
Clifford  &  Atherton  has  been 
named  to  handle  the  Combe 
Chemical  Corporation  for  Gi’e- 
cian  Formula  16  and  Johnson’s 
Foot  Soap. 

«  «  « 

GEYER  MOREY  BALLARD 
was  named  by  Victor  Fischel  & 
Co.  to  handle  Hunter  whiskey 
and  Squires  London  Dry  Gin. 
Squires  will  be  introduced  in  the 
U.S.  for  the  first  time  this  sum¬ 
mer. 

*  «  « 

CUNNINGHAM  &  WALSH 
has  resigned  the  Wheeling  Steel 
Corporation  account.  The  agen¬ 
cy  has  agreed  to  work  with  the 
client  until  a  new  agency  is 
named. 

*  ♦  # 

COMPTON  has  elected  Lawr¬ 
ence  Epting  and  James  Killough 
III  vicepresidents.  Mr.  Epting, 
an  account  supen’isor  on  Gleem 
toothpaste,  was  formerly  on  the 
.staff  of  the  New  York  World 
Telegram  &  Sun. 

ak  3(C 

SUDLER  &  HENNESSEY 
has  been  awarded  Vistaril,  a 
tranquilizer  marketed  by  Pfizer 
Laboratories.  A  campaign  based 
on  a  new  theme  is  set  for  the 
fall,  Tom  Lazor,  account  super¬ 
visor  .said, 

♦  *  * 

AL  PAUL  LEFTON  in  Holy- 
wood,  Calif,  has  been  selected 
by  Southwest  Gas  Coi^po ration, 
investor-owned  utility  distribut¬ 
ing  natural  gas  to  all  of  Ne¬ 
vada,  and  area  of  California  and 
Arizona.  All  media  will  be  used. 

«  «  « 

LEO  BURNETT  of  Chicago 
has  been  assigned  the  Turns  ac¬ 
count,  effective  Oct.  12,  1965. 
McCann -Erickson  which  has 
been  handling  the  account  in¬ 
vested  more  than  $1  million  a 
year  in  small  space  newspaper 
ads. 

«  «  « 

PRITCHARD  WOOD  has 
been  named  agency  for  Penick 
&  Ford,  subsidiary  of  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 


DAVID  W.  EVANS,  Seattle, 
will  direct  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  Tollycraft  Cor¬ 
poration,  Kelso,  Wash.,  pleasure 
boat  manufacturer  currently  ex¬ 
panding  into  Gulf,  Great  Lakes 
and  Atlantic  markets. 

*  m  m 

REACH,  McCLINTON  is  the 
agency  for  Jacqueline  Cochran 
Inc.’s  new  men’s  toiletries  line, 
called  Signoricci.  The  agency 
now  handles  tw’o  other  Cochran 
lines.  Nine  Ricci  Fragrances 
and  Flowing  Velvet  Cosmetics. 

*  «  <•> 

COLE  &  WEBER  of  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  reports  Robert  F. 
Rekate  has  joined  the  creative 
staff  and  will  be  responsible  for 
copy  on  industrial  and  consumer 
accounts. 

*  *  « 

CAMPBELL-EWALD’s  pres¬ 
ident  Thomas  B.  Adams  was 
elected  president  of  the  Adcraft 
Club  of  Detroit. 

*  *  ♦ 

KASTOR  HILTON  CHES¬ 
LEY  CLIFFORD  &  ATHER¬ 
TON  has  been  named  by  the 
Rollins  Leasing  Corporation  of 
Welmington,  Del.,  to  handle  ad¬ 
vertising  of  its  car  and  truck 
fleet  leasing  operations. 

*  *  « 

FORBES  Advertising  agency, 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  Stanford 
Engineering  Company,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Wood  Newspaper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corporation. 

*  ♦  >|c 

FULLER  &  SMITH  &  ROSS 
was  named  by  Seabrook  Farms 
Company  as  its  advertising 
agency.  Product  lines  in  the  as¬ 
signment  include  Seabrook 
Farms  and  Snow  Crop  frozen 
vegetables  and  prepared  foods. 
Major  markets  will  be  used  this 
fall. 

• 

Seithier,  Dahl  Move  Lp 
-4t  Chicago's  American 

Chicago 

Robert  L.  Seidner  has  been 
appointed  retail  advertising 
manager  of  Chicago’s  American, 
succeeding  Marshall  Trippe,  who 
will  supervise  activities  of  the 
department  store  classification. 

Harold  Dahl,  who  has  been 
Mr.  Seidner’s  assistant,  will 
take  over  as  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 

• 

Miss  Pruitt  in  Agency 

Pittsburgh 

Miss  Lynne  Pruitt  has  joined 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove, 
advertising  and  public  relations 
agency,  as  a  public  relations  ac¬ 
count  executive.  She  had  been 
public  relations  director  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Y.W.C.A.  and,  be¬ 
fore  then,  was  associated  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  Lan¬ 
caster  (Ohio)  Eagle-Gazette. 
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Jouriiulism  History 
In  Television  Film 

NBC  Films  has  acquired  an 
informational  television  series— 
“News  in  America:  The  Livelj 
Art  of  Journalism,’’ — for  dis¬ 
tribution  in  syndication.  It  wa.^ 
produced  by  the  NBC  owned 
Stations  Division. 

“News  in  America”  traces  the 
history  of  journalism  from 
Colonial  times  to  the  present 
and  also  reflects  on  what  the 
future  promises.  Some  segments 
of  the  series  are  titled  “The 
Fight  for  a  Free  Press,”  “Photo¬ 
journalism,”  “The  Weekly 
News  Magazine,”  “News  on 
Film,”  “Television’s  New  Dimen¬ 
sion,”  and  “A  Long  Look 
Ahead.”  Co-hosts  are  William 
G.  Ward  and  Lawrence  Pink- 
ham,  Associate  Professors  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  University. 

• 

David  Rawley  Jr.  Buys 
Mount  Dora  Topic 

Mount  Dora,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Valerie  Johnson,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Mount  Dorn 
Topic,  has  announced  sale  of  the 
weekly  newspaper  to  David  A. 
Rawley  Jr.  of  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Rawley  is  the  son  of  the 
co-publisher  of  the  High  Point 
Enterjirise.  He  recently  acquired 
radio  station  WVGT  of  Mount 
Dora  and  is  majority  stock¬ 
holder  of  station  WLAF  at  La- 
Follette,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Johnson  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  Mack,  bought  the  Topic 
from  Paul  and  Mabel  Reese  in 
1960  and  Mrs.  Johnson  became 
editor  and  publisher  when  her 
husband  died  2\it  years  ago.  Mr. 
Rawley  said  she  would  continue 
in  that  capacity  on  the  paper. 


Wine  PR  Group  Named 

San,  Francisco 
The  Wine  Institute  has  re¬ 
tained  Daniel  J.  Edelman  and 
Associates,  Inc.,  as  its  public 
relations  agency,  announces 
Harry  G,  Serlis,  public  relations 
director.  More  than  25  agencies 
were  considered  for  the  selec¬ 
tion.  The  firm  will  work  directly 
with  the  WI  public  relations 
staff. 


Executive  ‘Veep’ 

Robert  Resor  has  been  named 
an  executive  vicepresident  of 
Bozell  &  Jacobs  Inc.,  Eastern 
Operations,  public  relations  and 
advertising  agency  Donald  I). 
Hoover,  chairman,  said  Mr. 
Resor  is  in  charge  of  advertising 
accounts  for  the  agency.  He  also 
supervises  agency  services  for 
gas  clients.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  University. 
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'We  chose  Elektrons  after  careful  analysis 
and  evaluation,  and  they  have 
met  our  expectations ...” 

William  Turjanica,  Production  Manager 
The  Globe  and  Mail 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

‘The  Globe  and  Mail  has  a  battery  of  eight  tape-operated 
Linotype  Elektrons  in  its  Composing  Room.  The  reli¬ 
ability  of  these  eight  Elektrons  has  been  e.xcellent  and, 
together  with  four  converted  machines,  they  provide 
more  than  sufficient  production  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail  each  day,  the  thrice-weekly  nationally 
distributed  Report  on  Business  and  the  International  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Report  on  Business!’ 

Ask  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  why  the  Elektron 
is  the  most  productive  high-speed  linecaster  ever  built. 


Mergenthaler 


Tornadoes  ravage 


1.  Tornado  damage.  The  combined  damage  estimates  for  the 
Indiana  Bell  communications  center  in  Russiaville  and  throughout 
Indiana  totaled  some  $1,250,000.  Emergency  crews  from  Indiana 
Bell  and  Illinois  Bell  quickly  joined  Western  Electric  crews  from 
Indiana  and  Michigan.  Both  teams  went  to  work  restoring  the 
communications  facilities  for  the  1200  residents  of  Russiaville. 

2.  All  night  vigil.  One  hundred  miles  north  of  Russiaville  and 
15  miles  east  of  South  Bend  is  Jimtown,  Ind.  To  restore  Jimtown’s 
telephone  service  as  soon  as  possible,  a  24-hour  schedule  was 
maintained  in  temporary  huts. 

3.  Abandoned  warehouse.  Mobile  communications  units  of 
the  Bell  System  rolled  into  Jimtown  overnight.  Within  hours. 


It  was  Palm  Sunday,  April  1 1,  1965  when  the  dark  funnel-shaped 
clouds  appeared.  In  less  than  three  days,  forty-five  tornadoes 
swept  across  the  midwestern  United  States.  In  one  twelve-hour 
period,  a  wave  of  ten  tornadoes  cut  a  destructive  path  through 
sixteen  counties  in  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

Among  the  hardest  hit  were  Russiaville  and  Jimtown,  Ind.  In 
Russiaville,  not  a  single  building  was  left  undamaged.  In  Jimtown, 
the  entire  communications  service  for  the  town's  100  residents 
was  disrupted.  Rebuilding  the  communications  facilities  for  both 
towns  was  the  job  for  both  the  Indiana  Bell  and  Illinois  Bell 
Telephone  Companies,  and  the  manufacturing  and  supply  unit 
of  the  Bell  System,  Western  Electric. 


g  enough  Bell  telephone  auxiliary  equipment  was  moved  into  on 

jj  abandoned  warehouse  to  set  up  on  emergency  center.  The 

emergency  crews  that  helped  set  up  Jimtown's  temporary  tele- 
^  phone  communications  system  were  composed  of  installers  from 

Indiana  Bell  and  Western  Electric, 
i  4.  The  U.S.  Air  Force.  Meanwhile,  U.S.  military  cargo  planes 
I  flew  night  missions-of-mercy  bringing  in  badly  needed  medical 
I'j  ^  supplies,  food,  and  vital  Bell  telephone  emergency  carrier 
equipment  to  the  stricken  areas.  Other  Bell  System  companies, 

I  even  Pacific  Telephone,  some  two  thousand  miles  away,  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  call  for  help  by  dispatching  much-needed  com¬ 
munications  equipment  to  the  disaster  areas. 


5.  Completed  job.  In  Russiaville,  emergency  service  was  re¬ 
stored  within  several  hours.  Reconstruction  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  dial  center,  shown  above,  was  begun  soon  after  and  was 
completed  just  8  weeks  after  the  first  twisters  hit. 

The  Bell  System  effort  which  restored  service  to  the  Midwest 
exemplifies  the  kind  of  teamwork  that  operates  continuously  be¬ 
tween  Bell  Laboratories,  Western  Electric  and  the  21  Bell  tele¬ 
phone  companies.  The  reason:  to  assure  our  nation  of  the  most 
reliable  communications  in  the  world. 

Western  Electric 

MANUFACTURIMG  &  SUPPLY  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 


r.IASSIFlEP  CLINIC 

CAMs  Ring  Changes 
In  Six  Key  Cities 

By  Stan  Finsness. 

t^M.  Providenre  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin 


In  this  week’s  Classified 
Clinic:  a  varied  fare  of  items — 
some  of  them  thoupht-provok- 
ers  for  adapting  new  ideas  in 
the  ever-changing  people’s  mar¬ 
ket  place  of  millions. 

•  CHICAGO — with  most  rail¬ 
road  commuter  service  dwind¬ 
ling — and  in  many  areas  cut¬ 
ting  back  or  off  entirely — the 
Chicago-based  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  railroad  is  now 
running  a  13-week  campaign  in 
classified  sections  to  promote 
commuter  service. 

The  idea  came  from  and  was 
sold  by  a  Chicago  Tribune  clas¬ 
sified  representative  and  will 
result  in  over  10,(M)()  lines  of 
classified  space  in  the  Tribune’s 
classified  real  estate  pages  with 
schedules  also  running  in  other 
Chicago  newspapers. 

Here’s  an  example  of  the 
copy:  “Looking  North?  Look 


. . .  cultural  tilings,  important 
things  concerning  business, 
sports,  news.  And  what 
doesn’t  happen  right  in  Wil¬ 
mington  happens  right  near¬ 
by.  Wilmington  newsmen  share 
the  excitement  and  sophisti¬ 
cation  of  the  world's  largest 
metropolitan  area  —  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Wash¬ 
ington.  Newspapering  here  is 
demanding,  but  rewarding. 

NEWS-JOVRML  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delawaro 


into  the  commuting,  too!  Be 
sure  the  suburb  you  settle  in  is 
served  by  air  conditioned  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Northwestern  stream¬ 
liners!  Find  out  how  fast,  fre¬ 
quent  and  economical  it  is  .  .  . 
call  first  thing  Monday  for  a 
timetable  and  costs  or  write 
Director,  Commuter  Serv¬ 
ices  ...” 

Twenty  -  three  ads  totaling 
823  lines  are  running  in  Trib¬ 
une  classified  each  Sunday. 
Copy  is  being  placed  by  the 
Chicago  office  of  Compton  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  and  nins  at 
regular  classifie<l  local  contract 
rates. 

There  often  is  hesitancy  on 
the  part  of  CAMs  to  allow  “un¬ 
related”  advertising  to  appear 
in  various  classifications  and 
usually  with  good  reason.  One 
good  rule  to  apply  is,  “does  it 
serve  the  reader”?  Tribune 
classified  manager,  Gil  Pad- 
dock,  says  he  thinks  it  does  in 
this  case. 

Other  applications  of  serv¬ 
ing  the  reader  might  be  cam¬ 
paigns  placed  by  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  suburban  commu¬ 
nities  selling  lower  tax  rates, 
lower  assessments,  better  school 
systems,  etc.  Or  the  ads  could 
be  sold  to  builder  groups  put- 
ing  up  homes  in  a  particular 
area. 

And  what  about  bus  commut¬ 
ing  services  running  copy  on 
the  convenience  and  low,  low 
cost  they  offer — and  comparing 
the  cost  of  monthly  bus  riding 
with  the  purchase,  upkeep  and 
parking  cost  of  an  automobile? 

Pull-Oul  -Seclion 

On  Sunday,  August  15,  the 
Tribune  launched  a  new  sepa¬ 
rate  pull-out  section  for  real 
estate  and  rentals.  It  features 
a  full  cover  page  of  real  estate 
news  plus  editorial  color.  Dou¬ 
ble-column  classified  display  ads 
are  now  being  accepted  in  this 
special  section. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
separate  section  was  the  heavy 
production  load  of  Sunday  clas¬ 
sified.  Deadlines  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  section  have  been  advanced 
to  noon  Thursday  for  classi¬ 
fied  display  and  6:30  p.m. 
Thursday  for  straight  Classi¬ 
fied.  While  production  prob¬ 
lems  will  no  doubt  ease  some¬ 
what,  the  separate  section  looks 


like  a  good  idea  and  should 
sell  well. 

•  ST.  LOUIS  —  As  an  extra 
hook  in  selling  suburban  real 
estate  .space,  B.  C.  Corrigan, 
CAM  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  reports  the  use  of  a  2- 
column  full  promotion  ad  head¬ 
ed  “FREEWAYS  provide  fast 
access  to  suburban  living.” 

Five  air  views  of  St.  Louis 
area  roadway  systems,  either 
completed  or  in  progress,  were 
shown.  The  copy  concluded 
with  “For  a  wide  selection  of 
homes  for  sale,  follow  the  real 
estate  ads  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.” 

Another  reader  service — and 
it  ties  directly  in  with  space 
.sales — is  the  half-page  “87  sub¬ 
divisions  featured  today”  pro¬ 
motion  that  lains  each  Sunday 
in  the  Post-Dispatch. 

A  well  -  executed  and  good 
size  freeway  map  runs  in  the 
center  with  numbered  reverse 
dots  pinpointing  the  locations 
of  the  subdivisions.  Small  copy 
blocks  with  directions  and 
name  of  builder  or  broker 
(with  numbers  corresponding 
to  the  map)  complete  the  fea¬ 
ture. 

•  NORFOLK  --  The  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Vvrffinian-Pilot  runs  a 
leal  estate  map  that’s  different 


fiom  most.  A  grid  overlay  with 
letters  and  numbers  helps  read¬ 
ers  pinpoint  the  location  of 
homes  for  sale.  Most  advertis¬ 
ers  refer  to  the  grid  letters  and 
numbers  in  their  ads. 

•  SEATTLE  —  moves  have 
been  made  here  to  level  out 
Sunday  real  estate  advertising 
as  well  as  to  jiiovide  better 
home  for  sale  merchandising. 

CAM  Les  Jenkins,  of  the 
Seattle  Times,  has  introduced 
a  new  format  for  Fridays  — 
with  color  and  news  features 
heading  off  real  estate  classi¬ 
fied.  Over  100  inches  of  ROP 
space  appeared  before  the 
change.  Mr.  Jenkin’s  promotion 
letter  to  real  estate  advertisers 
))inpoint€“d  weekend  home  hunt¬ 
ing,  gieat  .selection  for  home¬ 
buying  jirospects,  open  house 
“Directory”  copy  on  Fridays. 

•  SAN  FRANCISCO- 
Charles  H.  Holmes,  CAM  of  the 
San  Francisco  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner,  reports  that  a  one-column 
X  .30-line  “Dog  of  the  Week” 
promotion  which  headed  off  the 
dog  section  of  the  pet  column, 
has  helped  ad  count  consider¬ 
ably.  Copy  describing  the  breed 
comes  from  the  American  Ken¬ 
nel  Club’s  official  publication. 

(Continued  on  page  27) 


Press  Aid  Asked  to  End 
Discriminatory  Job  Ads 


Washington 

The  Equal  Employment  Op¬ 
portunity  Commission  here  ruled 
(Aug.  18)  that  it  w-as  a  clear 
violation  of  Title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to 
designate  a  racial  qualification 
in  help-wanted  advertisements. 

Commission  chairman,  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt  Jr.,  said  that 
the  new  agency  had  also  decided 
that  specification  as  to  religion 
or  national  origin  must  also  be 
excluded  from  employment  ad¬ 
vertising  except  in  rare  in¬ 
stances. 

As  to  the  question  of  discrim¬ 
ination  by  sex,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
appointed  a  17-member  advisory 
committee  on  whether  employers 
could  continue  to  advertise  for 
male  and  female  employes. 

Newspaper  executives  named 
to  the  committee  are:  Paul 
Schulz.  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News  (president.  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers)  ;  William 
Cam,  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 
Warren  Heyse,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal;  Andrew  J.  Dazzi,  Boston 
Globe;  Frank  Stanley,  publisher, 
Louisville  Defender  (president, 
National  Newspaper  Publishers 


Association) ;  Alfonso  Gorena, 
editor,  El  Porvenir,  Mission, 
Tex.;  Carroll  M.  Carroll.  New 
York  Times;  and  Frank  Lester, 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

“The  commission  considers,”  it 
was  stated,  “that  employers 
covered  by  Title  VII,  and  em¬ 
ployment  agencies  so  covered, 
violate  Title  VII  if  they  specify 
‘colored’  or  ‘white’  in  their  help- 
wanted  ads  or  if  they  permit 
their  advertisements  for  help  to 
lie  included  in  racially  segre¬ 
gated  lists.” 

Mr.  Roosevelt  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment:  “Except  in  those  rare 
instances  when  religion  or  na¬ 
tional  origin  is  a  bona  fide  occu¬ 
pational  qualification,  help- 
wanted  advertising  limited  to  or 
excluding  those  of  particular 
religions  or  national  origins  is 
as  discriminatory  and  as  vio¬ 
lative  of  Title  VII  as  such  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  basis  of  race.” 

He  added  that  newspapers  and 
other  publications  carrying  the 
advertisements  would  appar¬ 
ently  not  be  subject  to  action 
under  Title  VII,  but  noted:  “The 
commission  hopes  that  the  press 
will  assist  in  the  elimination  of 
this  discriminatory  practice.” 
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Moeller  Sees  Change 
In  Journalism  School 


Iowa  City,  la. 

Journalism  schools  will  soon 
be  doing  more  to  show  their 
students  how  to  overcome  the 
barriers  in  communicating  the 
news,  Prof.  Leslie  G.  Moeller, 
director  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Iowa,  told 
the  curriculum  study  committee 
of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Journalism  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  here  (Aug.  17). 

Students  must  have  this 
knowledge  to  work  effectively  in 
explaining  the  great  and  the 
rapid  changes  which  are  coming 
in  .American  and  world  society. 
Prof.  Moeller  said  to  the  group 
of  high  school  journalism  teach¬ 
ers  working  on  the  new  high 
school  journalism  curricula. 

“To  effectively  explain  the 
psychological  attitudes  of  rising 
minority  groups,  or  the  impact 
of  automation  and  cybernetics, 
the  journalism  student  must 
know  much  more  about  what 
does  and  doesn’t  work  in  com¬ 
munication,”  the  educator  de¬ 
clared. 

This  means  that  the  student 
must  have  a  good  understand¬ 
ing  of  research  methods  in  com¬ 
munication,  even  though  he 
doesn’t  get  complete  skill  in 
carrj’ing  out  research,  and  he 
must  know  a  great  deal  about 
research  findings.  Prof.  Moeller 
said. 

An  area  of  special  attention, 
he  added,  must  be  the  method  of 
reaching  the  great  part  of  the 
audience  which  “blocks  out”  at- 


New  Ideas 

(Continued  from  pur/e  26) 

•Art  for  cuts  is  supplied  by  ad¬ 
vertisers,  from  the  i)aper’s  li- 
braiy  or  the  AKC’s  “The  Com¬ 
plete  Dog  Book.” 

•  SYDNEY,  Ohio  —  Ruth 
Welling,  CAM  of  the  Sydney 
Daily  News,  reports  a  “very 
successful”  wedding  of  classi¬ 
fied  and  display  billing. 

Previously,  classified  and 
ROP  display  were  billed  sepa- 
lately.  Advertisers  had  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  pay  one  account  and  let 
the  other  go.  Now,  with  com¬ 
bined  billing,  advertisers  lose 
both  their  classified  and  retail 
discounts  if  the  combined 
amounts  aren’t  paid  by  the  15th 
of  the  month  following  servdee. 

Miss  Welling  says  that  the 
first  month’s  record  showed 
overdue  balances  of  less  than 
2%  of  billings. 


tention  to  hard  news  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  Over  the 
long  term  the  mass  media  can¬ 
not  by-pass  this  i)art  of  the  au¬ 
dience,  and  journalism  schools 
need  to  pay  more  attention  to 
methods  which  can  be  used  to 
reach  them. 

This  means,  among  other 
things,  he  said,  that  students 
must  liecome  familiar  with  the 
possibilities  of  “the  two-step 
flow  of  communication,”  which 
indicates  that  many  citizens  re¬ 
ceive  much  of  their  information 
and  background  from  leaders  of 
their  own  group,  who  in  turn 
may  get  an  above  average 
amount  of  their  information 
from  the  mass  media. 

This  leads  to  study  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  group  on  the  at¬ 
tention  which  group  members 
pay  to  different  kinds  of  com¬ 
munication,  and  to  find  ways  to 
bring  the  group  more  effectively 
into  the  delivery  of  news. 

Audience  Interest 

The  journalism  student  needs 
to  know  more  about  the  factors 
which  cause  some  persons  to 
pay  careful  attention  to  certain 
types  of  news,  while  tending  to 
withdraw  from  other  types. 

“Researchers  are  beginning 
to  find  out  more  about  the  clus¬ 
terings  of  audience  interest, 
and  about  the  wa>^  in  which 
etlitors  can  plan  the  flow  and 
placement  of  the  news  so  that 
they  bring  in  additional  read¬ 
ers,”  Prof.  Moeller  declared. 

Attention  to  the  communica¬ 
tion  ])rocess  does  not  mean  lack 
of  attention  for  the  gathering 
of  material,  he  emphasized. 
Here  stress  will  more  and  more 
be  placed  on  the  new  approaches 
which  can  lie  used  to  get  better 
information  from  .sources,  and 
which  can  be  used  to  get  a  bet- 
ter-iounded  presentation  of  the 
news. 

All  of  these  elements  must 
be  worked  into  the  student’s 
day-to-day  journalism  labora¬ 
tory  work,  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  in  order  that  the  student 
gets  the  greatest  impact  from 
the  training. 

“It  is  also  clear  that  skillful 
and  well  backgrounded  faculty 
members  will  be  needed  to  do 
this  teaching  effectively,”  he 
said.  “They  must  know  a  great 
deal  about  the  kinds  of  research 
which  front-ranking  editors  are 
already  using  consistently,  and 
be  able  to  show  students  how 
these  research  results  were  ob¬ 
tained,  why  they  are  important, 
and  how  they  can  be  extended.” 


We^uiu 

the  futute 

today! 
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Systems  Man  Puts 
Editing  in  Computer 


Pittsburgh 

An  electronic  editinp  system 
has  been  developed  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh  that  is 
expected  to  bring  radical 
changes  throughout  the  printing 
and  publishing  industry. 

The  system,  based  on  com¬ 
puters,  permits  editors  to  edit 
copy  on  a  television-like  screen, 
eliminates  the  need  for  highly 
skilled  printers;  greatly  speeds 
up  the  entire  publishing  process, 
and  is  expected  to  cut  publishing 
costs. 

Active  interest  in  the  system 
has  been  expressed  by  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Eneyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica. 

What  It  Can  Do 

Joseph  D.  Naughton,  assistant 
director  of  Pitt’s  computation 
and  data  processing  center,  listed 
these  advantages  of  the  system: 

►It  will  enable  newspaper 
reporters,  magazine  writers  and 
book  publishers  to  type  their 
copy  directly  onto  a  tape  that 
feeds  into  a  computerized 
“reader”  which,  in  turn,  makes 
a  photographic  plate  of  the  text. 
Printing  can  be  done  directly 
from  the  plate,  eliminating  the 
need  for  a  typesetting  machine. 

►Before  the  tape  is  fed  into 
the  “reader,”  it  can  be  edited  on 
a  television-like  screens  that 
translates  the  tape’s  punch-card 
sjTnbols  into  words.  The  text 
appears  on  the  screen  much  as  it 
will  in  the  final  copy.  The  editor, 
holding  an  electronic  “light 
pencil,”  can  make  alteration  in¬ 
structions,  additions,  deletions, 
transpositions  and  other  changes 
by  directing  the  “pencil”  at  ap¬ 
propriate  points  on  the  screen. 
The  changes  show  up  as  they 
are  made. 


►Any  number  of  screens  can 
be  linked  to  a  single  piece  of 
copy.  It  would  be  possible,  for 
example,  to  have  three  or  four 
editors  editing  a  writer’s  copy 
at  one  time — almost  as  soon  as 
the  writer  has  typed  it — with  the 
screens  pi’ogrammed  in  order  of 
priority,  so  that,  in  case  of  edit¬ 
ing  conflicts,  a  senior  editor’s 
changes  would  take  precedence 
over  those  of  a  junior  editor, 

►Publishing  costs  will  be  cut. 
Linecaster  operators  could  be 
replaced  by  clerks  with  high 
school  training. 

‘Bugs’  in  Hyphenation 

The  computer-based  equipment 
automatically  justifies  line 
lengths.  Rigid  headline  sched¬ 
ules  can  be  eliminated.  Informa¬ 
tion  can  be  ordered  and  re¬ 
ordered  in  split  seconds. 

There  are  still  a  few  “bugs” 
to  be  ironed  out,  however.  One 
of  these  is  the  process  of  hyphen¬ 
ating  words.  Naughton  says  the 
system  is  accurate  at  this  “only” 
about  95  to  98  percent  of  the 
time. 

Development  of  the  system  is 
credited  largely  to  a  Pitt  sys¬ 
tems  programmer,  Charles  R.  T. 
Bacon. 

In  developing  the  system. 
Bacon  and  the  other  computer 
staff  members  spent  months 
studying  tapes  that  had  been 
discarded  by  newspapers  and 
other  publishing  concerns  that 
use  Teletypesetters. 

“We  figured  the  efficiency  of 
publishing  operations  could  be 
stepped  up  enormously,”  Naugh¬ 
ton  declared. 

He  added  that  he  sees  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  doing  away  with 
reporters. 

But  editors?  “I’m  not  sure,” 
he  said. 


Fun  Cruise  Becomes 
A  Shop  Talk  Session 

Four  California  newspaper 
executives  boarded  the  SS  Grips- 
holm  in  New  York  for  a  lengthy 
Scandinavian  cruise  and  checked 
the  passenger  list  for  familiar 
names. 

To  their  amazement,  the  four 
friends  found  them.selves  on  the 
same  cruise  and  thereafter 
toured  together,  visited  various 
newspaper  plants,  and  discussed 
home  town  publishing  problems. 

They  were  Clarence  Holies, 
general  manager  of  Freedom 
Newspapers  and  copublisher  of 
the  Snnta  Ana  Register;  Edgar 
F,  Elfstrom,  publisher-owner  of 
the  Fullerton  News-Tribune; 
Ray  Lovett,  retired  general 
manager  of  Peninsula  News- 
jiapers  Inc.,  and  Horace  Thomas, 
now  of  Portland,  Ore.,  retired 
publisher  of  the  Marifsvillc 
Appeal-Democrat,  which  he  had 
sold  several  years  ago  to  the 
Holies  family. 


President’s  Papers 
Published  Weekly 

Washington 

A  new  information  service,  the 
“Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi¬ 
dential  Documents,”  is  being 
published  each  Monday  by  the 
General  Services  Administra¬ 
tion. 

The  indexed  publication  car¬ 
ries  transcripts  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  news  conferences,  mes¬ 
sages  to  Congress,  public 
speeches  and  statements  and 
other  Presidential  materials  re¬ 
leased  by  the  White  House.  It 
was  developed  in  response  to 
requests  for  an  improved  method 
of  distributing  Presidential  ma¬ 
terials  to  Government  officials 
refiuiring  them.  Similar  material 
is  published  in  annual  volumes 
entitled  “Public  Papers  of  the 
Presidents.” 

The  publication  will  be  sold 
to  the  public  on  a  subscription 
basis  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402.  The  subscription  price  is 
$6  a  year;  prices  of  individual 
copies  vary. 

• 

$1  Million  Program 

Mobile,  Ala. 

A  $1  million  expansion  and 
improvement  program  for  the 
Mobile  Press  Register  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  R.  B, 
Chandler  and  William  J. 
Hearin,  co-publishers.  The  plans 
include  an  enlargement  of  the 
present  facilities  here  and  ac¬ 
quisition  of  land  at  Pascagoula 
and  Moss  Point,  Miss.,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  growth  of  the  Press 
Register  papers  in  that  area. 


Sees  Editing 
Tasks  Beyond 
Automation 

Fully  automated  processes  on 
the  editing  level  may  be  further 
away  than  some  editors  have 
been  led  to  believe,  says  the 
Journalism  Research  Committee 
of  the  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association. 

“The  reason  is  simple,”  the 
committee  states  in  its  annual 
report.  “There  are  many,  many 
functions  performed  in  the 
newsroom  that  are — and  will  be 
— the  task  of  human  beings.” 

“A  computer  could  tell  you 
when  a  page  is  filled  but  it 
won’t  tell  you  whether  the  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  page  is  any  good,” 
the  report  noted. 

“Automation  will  make  itself 
felt  in  areas  where  certain  de¬ 
vices  or  techniques  can  help 
speed  up  or  simplify  (but  not 
alter)  the  work  of  the  news¬ 
paper  editor.  And,  of  course,  it 
will  make  its  presence  known 
vividly  by  reason  of  the  vast 
changes  that  are  coming  in  the 
composing  room — changes  that 
will  revolutionize  the  mechanical 
operation.” 

Highspeed  Printer 

Jack  Powers  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  prepared 
the  subcommittee  report  on 
new’sroom  automation.  He  said 
the  Tribune  is  working  the 
“bugs”  out  of  a  highspeed 
printer. 

“High-speed  printers  con¬ 
nected  with  the  computer  can 
produce,  in  story  form,  the  copy 
a  computer  has  received  in  milli¬ 
seconds,”  the  report  said.  “The 
copy  is  coded  line  by  line.  A  bad 
line  can  be  corrected,  a  high¬ 
speed  typist  can  feed  the  new 
line  to  the  computer  and  the 
computer  will  forget  the  old  line, 
pick  up  the  corrected  line  and 
send  the  whole  business  on  to 
the  photo  unit, 

‘“rhe  editor  thus  can  fix  copy 
and  eliminate  the  typos  in  the 
computer  itself  without  ever 
seeing  an  old-fashioned  proof.” 

Mr.  Powers  said  those  who 
have  followed  newspaper  ex¬ 
plorations  into  automation  will 
note  that  a  high-speed  printer 
and  corrections  typewriter  wired 
to  the  computer  might  eliminate 
the  much-talked-about  wonder, 
the  optical  scanner  and  its  at¬ 
tendant  light  pencil. 

Ted  Durein  of  the  Monterey 
(Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald  heads 
the  Journalism  Research  Com¬ 
mittee,  with  William  Hornby  of 
the  Denver  Post  as  vice-chair¬ 
man  and  chairman  of  the  auto¬ 
mation  subcommittee. 
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Made  by  craftsmen  and  for  craftsmen,  Wood  Flong  mats  are  specified  in  not  only 
every  one  of  our  50  United  States  but  in  43  countries  abroad,  as  well.  With  us,  mats 
are  our  only  product,  not  our  by-product  and  your  craftsmen  of  today  can  tell  the 
difference  in  Wood  Flong  mats  by  the  way  they  perform.  With  Wood  Flong  mats, 
good  molds,  good  plates  and  clean,  sharp  printing  are  all  yours,  time  after  time.  If 
you’re  looking  for  cleaner,  better  printing— at  less  cost  in  time  and  money,  with  fewer 
remakes-look  to  your  Wood  Flong  representative  today.  He’ll  be  glad  to  prove  it  with 
a  free  trial  nm.  _ 

I - 

One-piece  SUPER  FLONG  no-pock  mof-A  NEW  ERA  /N  STEREOT/P/NG  I 


HOOSICK  FALI_S,  NEW  YORK 


New  York  OHIce:  5B1  Fifth  Avo.,  Phono:  MU  7-29BO 


SERVIMO  THE  ORAPMIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


REEL  ROOM.-.PRESS 


Goss  gives  you 
the  best  of  all  three 
to  build  higher 
net  production 


•  -  - 

% 


The  unmatched  productivity  of  the  Goss  Headliner  press 
starts  in  the  reel  room.  There,  non-stop  web  feed  is  insured 
—at  any  speed— by  the  Goss  Reel-Tension-Paster.  With  it, 
web  tension  stays  constant,  even  during  changes  of  oper¬ 
ating  speed  to  give  you  perfect  splices  every  time. 

Your  entire  splicing  operation  can  be  done  automatically 
by  adding  the  Goss  Automatic  Digital  Paster  Pilot,  a  solid- 
state  computer  that  eliminates  human  error  for  consist¬ 
ently  high  output .  .  .  allows  substantial  newsprint  savings 
and  eliminates  costly  rewinding  and  extra  handling. 

The  Headliner  Mark  II  press  performance  has  won  the 
plaudits  of  pressmen  around  the  world !  Add-A-Color  Paks 
working  in  conjunction  with  Flo-Matic  recirculating  ink 
system  permits  you  to  make  every  unit  a  color  unit  and  lets 
you  change  to  color  in  minutes.  Its  Tension-Plate  Lock¬ 
up  makes  plate  and  cylinder  practically  one  unit.  Thus 
register  is  improved,  blanket  and  roller  life  increased.  Its 
speed  assures  quality  reproduction  at  70,000  papers 
per  hour. 


Specialists  in  Web-Fed  Letterpress,  Offset  and  Roto  Presses 


The  third  partner  in  Goss'  high  productivity  system  is  the 
folder.  Here  you  have  your  choice  of  either  the  112-page 
Uniflow  2:1  or  the  128-page  Imperial  3:2.  Both  have  that 
something  extra  in  reserve.  Both  are  famous  for  high 
efficiency  and  low  maintenance. 

With  this  kind  of  Goss  reliability,  the  Headliner  Mark  II 
can  really  roll.  For  big  city  dailies,  there's  nothing  like  the 
Mark  II  for  productivity,  color  flexibility,  easy-to-operate 
centrally  located  controls  .  .  .  and  top  letterpress  printing 
quality. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  your  plant,  you  need  the  best 
performance  possible  in  all  three  areas  .  .  .  and  only 
Goss  supplies  it.  Only  Goss  backs  up  its  equipment  with 
"total  product"  reliability  and  the  reputation  earned 
through  years  of  innovation,  improvements  and  industry 
leadership. 

For  the  whole  story  on  the  fastest  and  savingest  way  to 
get  newspapers  on  the  street,  write:  The  Goss  Company, 
5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 

THE  GD55  COMPANY 
MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 
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Hearst  Posts 
New  J- Awards 


AHNA  Circulation 
Now  Tops  5  Million 

Washington 

One  daily,  three  tri-weeklies, 
one  semi-weekly,  and  seven 
weekly  newspapers  have  been 
accepted  into  meml>ership  of 
Accredited  Home  Newspapers 
of  America  Inc.  Eric  Smith,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretai’y  of  the  subur¬ 
ban  newspaper  trade  associa¬ 
tion,  said  the  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  new  members  is 
202,000.  The  total  membership 
of  AHNA  now  embraces  228 
city  and  suburban  newspapers 
witli  a  combined  circulation  in 
excess  of  5,000,000. 

The  daily  accepted  into  mem¬ 
bership  is  the  Miami  Beach 
(Fla.)  Daily  Sun.  The  tri-week¬ 
lies  are:  Berwyn  (Ill.)  Life, 
Cicero  (Ill.)  Life  and  Stickney 
(Ill.)  Life.  The  semi-weekly  is 
the  Boca  Raton  (Fla.)  News, 
and  the  weeklies  are:  Marathon 
(Fla.)  Keynoter;  Coral  Gables 
(Fla.)  Times;  North  Dade 
(Fla.)  Journal;  Coral  Gables 
(Fla.)  Guide;  Suburban  Life, 
Berwyn,  Ill.;  Wareham  (Mass.) 
Courier,  and  Plymouth  (Mass.) 
Old  Colony  MemoriaL 

Accredited  Home  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  America  dates  back  to 
1042  when  a  “handful”  of  city 
and  suburban  community  and 
shopping  newspaper  publishers 
envisioned  the  benefits  that 
would  accrue  to  them  from  a 
national  trade  association. 
AHNA  was  incorporated  June 
27,  1942,  as  a  non-profit,  volun¬ 
tary,  cooperative  association. 

Membership  in  AHNA  is 
open  to  free,  partially-paid  and 
full-paid  circulation  publica¬ 
tions  which  have  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  least  one  year,  issued  at 
regular  intervals,  and  are  found 
qualified  by  a  national  board. 
To  maintain  membership  in 
AHNA  a  publication  must  sub¬ 
mit  periodic  verification  of  cir¬ 
culation  claims  by  an  accepted 
system,  and  must  adhere  to 
standards  of  print  media  and 
business  practices. 


San  Francisco 

An  increased  grant  has  been 
awarded  by  the  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  Foundation  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  competition  open  to 
students  attending  accredited 
schools  of  journalism.  The  new 
grant  totals  $42,900. 

The  Foundation  has  distrib¬ 
uted  a  booklet  naming  the  out¬ 
standing  student  participants  in 
the  fifth  annual  program  which 
provided  $40,900  in  awards  and 
grants. 

In  a  foreword,  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  Jr.,  trustee  and 
editor-in-chief  of  Hearst  news¬ 
papers,  expressed  confidence 
that  many  of  the  participants 
will  make  their  contribution  in 
furthering  the  American  life  by 
taking  their  places  in  news 
media. 

Randolph  A.  Hearst,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee, 
Hearst  Corporation,  stated  that 
since  its  inception  five  years  ago 
the  program’s  purpose  of  en¬ 
couraging  journalism  students 
to  enter  the  field  of  communica¬ 
tions  is  being  realized. 

Over  the  past  five  years  the 
Foundation  has  awarded  more 
than  $200,000  in  journalism 
school  scholarships  and  grants. 

The  new  program  again  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  Ira 
P.  Walsh. 

The  booklet  is  available  at 
Suite  1018,  Hearst  Building, 
San  Francisco  94103. 


FROSTING  ON  THE  CAREER — Circulation  department  employes  of 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  and  Pompano  Beach  Sun-Sentinel 
gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  J.  Millard  Cain,  vicepresident  and  circulation 
director  of  Gore  Newspapers  Co.,  to  celebrate  his  30  years  with  the 
company.  Mr.  Cain  started  as  a  carrier  with  the  News  and  became 
circulation  manager  when  he  was  19  years  old. 


tween  4  and  6  a.m.  to  greet  their 
paperboy,  then  chances  are  he 
is  one  of  the  five  boys. 

The  boys  are,  Richard,  18; 
James,  16;  John  and  Joseph, 
15;  and  Steve  Hawn,  13. 

With  the  Hawns,  delivering 
the  Herald  is  a  family  project. 
All  the  boys  know  each  other’s 
routes,  so  when  one  is  ill,  or 
vacationing,  the  others  fill  in. 


Quincy  Papers  Finance 
Reading-Study  Program 

Quincy,  Ill. 

Major  portion  of  the  local  cost 
of  a  reading-study  program  to 
help  students  with  school  prob¬ 
lems  is  being  financed  by  Quincy 
Newspapers  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Quincy  Herald-Whig,  and 
by  the  Quincy  Broadcasting 
Company. 

The  program,  sponsored  by 
the  Quincy  Breakfast  Optimist 
Club  in  cooperation  with  Culver- 
Stockton  College,  Canton,  Mo., 
is  designed  to  supplement  regu¬ 
lar  school  work  and  to  help  stu¬ 
dents  who  need  assistance.  Ten 
Culver-Stockton  teachers  are 
serving  as  tutors. 


Governor  of  VAC 

Justin  T.  Gerstle,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  media  director  of  Ted 
Bates  &  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
named  a  member  of  the  national 
board  of  governors  of  the  Veri¬ 
fied  Audit  Circulation  Corp.  The 
board  consists  of  four  represen¬ 
tatives  each  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  firms,  national  ad  agencies 
and  publisher  representatives.  A^ea  Director  Named 

Wclnesday  in  Suburbs 

Chicago  sales  representative  for  the 
The  five  suburban  North  Daily  News  Record  in  its  New 
Shore  Group  Newspapers  have  York  office,  has  been  appointed 
begun  publishing  on  Wednesday  Southeastern  dii-ector  of  Fair- 
instead  of  Thursday  in  a  move  child  Publications,  Inc.,  it  is  an- 
to  give  the  housewife  “an  extra  nounced  by  Edgar  W.  B.  Fair- 
day  to  plan  weekend  shopping.”  child,  president. 
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Newsmen  who  cover  the  Washington  diplomatic 
and  State  Department  beat  will  tell  you  that  their 
job  is  a  battle  of  sources. 

Stewart  Hensley,  UPl’s  chief  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  nation’s  capital,  has  the  sources 
and  knows  which  ones  to  contact  when  big  news 
breaks. 

His  spot  news  and  analytical  dispatches  are  con¬ 
sistently  on  target. 

“By  Stewart  Hensley” 

-another  big  by-line  from  x 
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HEADS  UP! 


A  bright  new  "look"  to  meet  a  bright  new  future  for 
Allis-Chalmers.  At  the  age  of  119  years,  we  never  felt 
younger .  .  .  and,  our  new  signature  reflects  the  mood. 
Probably  because  everything  Allis-Chalmers  is  involved 
in  today  .  .  .  from  industry  to  agriculture  to  construc¬ 
tion  to  space  exploration  .  .  .  presents  such  excitingly 
wide  horizons  for  tomorrow.  Our  "founding  fathers" 
would  scarcely  recognize  today's  Allis-Chalmers  and 
its  unique  combination  of  capabilities  to  serve  industry 
in  this  mid-twentieth  century.  But  they  would  probably 
be  every  bit  as  excited  as  we  are  about  doing  our  share 
to  help  you  share  in  a  better  future. 


ALUS-CHALMERS 


Public  Relations 
MjlwouKee,  Wisconsin  53201 


Reporter’s 
Work  Wins 
Legislation 

Ft.  Lai  derdale,  Fla. 

Two  investiprative  reportinn 
series  by  Ft.  Lauderdale  News 
reporter  Tom  Vincipruerra  re¬ 
sulted  this  year  in  passage  of 
major  remedial  laws  by  the 
Florida  Leprislature. 

A  four-part  series  disclosing 
activities  of  the  Florida  Inland 
Navigation  District,  the  state- 
federal  liaison  for  development 
of  the  famous  east  coast  Inter¬ 
coastal  Waterway,  resulted  in 
legislation  that: 

1.  Stopped  the  37-year-old 
agency  from  selling  valuable 
surplus  waterfront  lands  to  pay 
its  upkeep,  and  made  the  land 
available  for  public  recreation 
use  by  the  state,  counties  or 
cities  in  the  11-county  district. 

2.  Cut  the  agency’s  taxing 
power — not  used  since  1951 — 
from  one  and  a  half  mills  to  one 
tenth  of  a  mill. 

3.  Made  FIND’s  11-member 
board  appointive  by  the  gover¬ 
nor  at  the  end  of  existing  elec¬ 
tive  terms,  and  gave  the  State 
Board  of  Conservation  —  the 
Governor  and  Cabinet  —  veto 
power  over  the  agency’s  work 
programs  and  spending. 

Medicine  Program 

A  five-part  series  by  Vinci- 
guerra  on  the  Florida  Welfare 
Department’s  money-troubled 
prescribed  medicine  program, 
produced  legislation  that: 

1.  Requires  an  annual  audit 
of  costs  of  any  private  organi¬ 
zation  that  handles  the  pre¬ 
scribed  medicine  program  for 
the  state  welfare  department. 

2.  Places  the  program  under 
fiscal  control  of  the  State  Budget 
Director’s  office. 

Disclosures  by  Vinciguerra 
that  the  Florida  State  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Assn. — an  organiza- 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employer’s 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  invasion 
of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy¬ 
right  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details  and  rates, 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  write: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th..  KANSAS  CITY,  MO 

SAN  f  AANCISCO.  ??0  NI(Mil94>nH.rv 
ATIANTA.  .14  Pr.KhUic.  N  f 
CHICAGO  US  W 

Nl  W  VOKK.  Ill  l<>i<n 
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tion  of  retail  drug  stores  and 
pharmacists — had  made  more 
than  $130,000  profit  reviewing 
welfare  prescriptions  since  1961, 
triggered  a  crackdown  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 


HEW  ordered  the  Florida 
Welfare  Department  to  cut  out 
the  profit  as  of  July  1,  1965  and, 
like  the  Florida  legislature, 
ordered  annual  audits  of  actual 
program  costs. 

Vinciguerra’s  series  disclosed 
Jhat  FSPA  costs  charged  against 
the  state’s  soaring  welfare  medi- 
‘ine  program  included  Christmas 
Iwnuses,  scholarships,  travel, 
dues  and  memberships  and 
profits. 

The  newspaper  .series  pointed 
out  that  Florida’s  average  cost 
per  welfare  prescription  was 
$4.17  compared  to  the  national 
retail  aveiage  of  $3.65. 

Immediate  beneficiaries  of  the 


FIND  series  were  Broward 
county  (Ft.  Lauderdale),  which 
received  as  a  state  park  site  a 
50-acre  island  just  south  of  the 
Palm  Beach  county  line,  and 
Martin  county,  which  received 
a  20()-acre  island  j)arcel  that 
was  holding  up  acquisition  of 
the  entire  600-acre  island  south 
of  the  St.  Lucie  Inlet. 

Both  sites  will  be  developed 
into  Gold  Coast  parks  for  public 
use. 


HoiihU)!!  PoKt  Raisen 
Home  Delivery  Rate 


Newsom  In  NPRA 


Houston, 

The  Houston  Post  has  in¬ 
creased  its  home  delivery'  rate 
for  daily  and  Sunday  from  $2.25 
to  $2.40,  bringing  its  prices  into 
line  w'ith  those  of  the  Ho^iston 
Chronicle  which  went  into  ef¬ 
fect  last  February'.  Single  copy 
j)rices  remain  at  10c  daily'  and 
20c  Sunday.  The  Sunday-only 
home  delivery  rate  stays  at  $1. 


Chicago 

Clark  M.  Newsom  of  the 
ANPA  Labor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  staff  bas  taken  over  the 
administration  of  the  News- 
liaper  Personnel  Relations  As¬ 
sociation  Central  Office,  succeed¬ 
ing  Basil  E.  Moore,  Jr.,  who 
resigned  to  join  the  Youngstown 
(O.)  Vindicator  as  manager  of 
employe  relations. 


Publisher  Named 


San  Pedro,  Calif. 
Hubert  L.  Kaltenbach,  acting 
publisher  of  the  San  Pedro 


News-Pilot  after  a  long  Copley 
Newspaper  career,  has  been  ap¬ 
point^  publisher  of  the  San 
Pedro  daily. 


■PAGE  OF  THE  WEEK 


Pix,  Cartoons 


Push  Editorial 


Page  Opinions 


New  Phase  Starred  Year  Ago 


Bv 

Edmund  C.  .\rnoId 


By  tradition,  the  editorial 
cartoon  has  been  tbe  dominant, 
and  often  the  only,  art  on  the 
editorial  page.  It  set  the  typo¬ 
graphic  tone  and  helped  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  page  of  opinion 
from  the  objective  news  jiages. 

But  the  halftone  can  add 
much  to  the  value  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  jrage.  Before  an  editor 
can  jiersuade — or  even  state 
an  opinion — he  must  infoim. 
Halftones  can  be  highly  in- 
j  formative.  Or  they  can  create 
a  mood  in  the  reader  that  will 
make  him  more  receptive  to  the 
persuasion  of  an  editorial. 

A  good  example  is  our  Page 
of  this  Week,  from  the  Du¬ 
buque  (Iowa)  Telegraph-Her¬ 
ald.  This  is  not  a  “typical” 
T-H  page;  for  Editor  Jim 
Geladas  aims  to  make  each 
irage  different.  The  effect  is 
exciting  and  readership  is  high. 

Here  he  used  reverse  tyiie 
on  dark  gray  Ben  Day  panels 
for  the  head  on  a  Viet  Nam 
report.  The  same  technique  is 
used  for  the  INTERPRETA¬ 
TIVE  logo  in  column  7.  Black 
type  on  Ben  Day  is  used  for 


:  k  I 


Health  Benefits  for  the  Needy 


Exciting  effect  makes  for  high  readership. 


the  cutlines. 

While  you  can’t  see  it  in 
reproduction,  the  picture  at  the 
left  is  especially  strong:  A 
weeping  woman  holding  a  baby 
as  Marines  move  through  a 
village. 

Yet  the  traditional  editorial 
tone  is  well  maintained  by  the 
cartoon  (well  framed  in  white) 
and  the  jien-and-ink  sketch  of 
Harry  Slichter,  writer  of  the 
popular  column  ON  THE 
LIGHTER  SIDE. 


page. 


'i 


Note,  too,  the  page  logo  and 
folio  lines  in  the  lower  left. 

Much  of  the  appeal  of  this 
jiage  (besides  the  excellent 
content,  of  course)  comes  from 
the  generous  white  space,  fresh 
air,  which  leavens  the  page. 

Just  below  the  cartoon,  this  is 
effected  by  using  tbe  1-up 
techniriue. 

IN  .4  NUTSHELL:  Show- 
aml-tcll  works  well  in  the  ^ 

classroom  and  on  the  editorial 
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Interplay  within  the  CM  team  is  vital  to  its  progress.  Thus,  the  "Communicator"  fills 
a  keystone  position. 


General  Motors  Is  People... 

making  better  things  for  you 


It's  8  a.m.,  Tuesday,  in  Melbourne.  It's  5  p.m.,  Monday,  in  Detroit.  And  here — at  the 
"heart"  of  General  Motors'  new  world-wide  communications  network,  an  operator 
speeds  a  message  on  its  way  to  Australia.  At  the  start  of  the  business  day  a  CM 
executive  group  will  have  available  a  vital  report,  ready  to  act  upon. 

Through  advanced  electronic  switching  gear  in  the  CM  Communications'  network, 
virtually  any  CM  location  in  the  world  may  contact  any  other  CM  location,  regardless 
of  the  type  or  speed  of  equipment  at  the  other  end,  whether  by  magnetic  tape, 
punched  paper  tape,  punched  cards  or  printed  copy.  Speeds  vary  from  60  words 
per  minute  to  3,000  and  more! 

Approximately  23,000  messages  of  all  kinds  flow'  through  Central  Office  in  Detroit 
on  an  average  day.  This  system  puts  the  facts,  figures,  orders  and  ideas  of  CM  people 
within  brief  minutes  of  other  CM  people  reached  through  72  regional  communica¬ 
tion  centers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  plus  overseas  locations  as  widely  removed  as 
Sweden  and  South  Africa. 


COMMUNICATOR 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


NOTHING  TO  SNEEZE  AT:  Biit- 
(lest  single  issue,  with  the  most  ad¬ 
vertising  ever,  in  the  history  of 
DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY  will  be 
"The  G>ugh  &  Gold  Market”  to  be 
published  as  a  special  liftout  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  August  30  issue.  New 
products,  new  therapy,  new  iner- 
chandising  ideas  will  be  featured. 


TEAM  EFFORT:  A  major  news 
contingent  from  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS  was  deployed  last  week  to 
cover  the  Western  Electronic  Show 
and  Convention  at  the  Cow  Palace 
in  San  Francisco.  Editor  .Alfred  D. 
Cook  headed  a  staff  that  included 
Lester  Gilbert.  West  Coast  news 
chief;  Roy  Johns.  San  Francisco 
bureau  head;  Joe  Radoff,  bureau 
chief  of  the  San  Diego  office; 
Walter  Mathews.  EN  reporter  from 
.“san  Francisco;  Robert  Henkel, 
Larry  Waller  and  Gerry  Parkinson, 
all  of  the  Los  .Angeles  bureau;  Nick 
Ackerman.  Los  Angeles-based  pho¬ 
tographer;  and  Peter  Braddock  of 
San  Francisco. 


PARTICIPANTS:  At  the  recent 
Institute  of  Management  seminar 
conducted  at  the  .American  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Washington,  two  active 
participants  were  ELarl  Lifshey  and 
Richard  L.  Grossman,  HOME 
FURNLSHINGS  DAILY  columnists. 
Earl  Lifshey,  who  conducts  the 
HFD  feature,  “If  You  .Ask  Me,” 
was  on  the  panel  discussing  the 
effects  of  changing  distribution  pat¬ 
terns  on  the  independent  retailer. 
Mr.  Grossman  lectured  on  “Making 
A  our  .Advertising  More  Effective.” 
His  HFD  column.  “The  .Ad  Clinic,” 
analyzes  retail  home  furnishings 
advertising. 


ON  THE  HORIZON:  Features  of 
special  interest  coming  in  Fairchild 
Publications  during  the  first  half 
of  September:  D.AILY  NEWS 
record's  Fashion  Forecast  Issue 
on  September  1 ;  Spring  Clothing 
Market  Issues  Sept.  7-10  and  13-17: 
Christmas  Gift  Issue  Sept.  14.  In 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY,  Best  of 
Spring  Fabrics  Sept.  7,  The  Florida 
Market  Sept.  8.  The  Long  .Season 
Sept.  14.  HOME  FURNLSHINGS 
D.AILY  will  publish  Merchandising 
Home  Entertainment  on  Sept.  10. 
In  SUPERMARKET  NEWS  on 
Sept.  13,  Special  Meat  Packaging 
Report.  MEN’S  W’E.AR  has  its 
Clothing  Market  Issue  on  -Sept.  10. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  Eaftt  12Hi  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
PablIsJMrs  •f 

Daily  Naws  Racord.  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
SijRarmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elacfronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


James  Is  Promoted 
On  New  York  News 

AA'^.  H.  (Tex)  James  lia.s  l)een 
elected  to  fill  the  new  position 
of  executive  viceitresident  of 
New.s  Syndicate  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  .Yew  Yi^rk 

F.  .M.  Flynn,  president  and 
publisher,  .said  Mr.  James  would 
have  responsibilities  for  devel- 
opiiifc  and  carrying  out  policies 
and  proprams  of  the  newspaper. 
He  has  Iteen  vicejiresident  in 
charpe  of  .sales  in  advertisinp 
and  circulation  since  last 
December. 

Mr.  James  has  been  employed 
at  the  News  since  IffdO,  follow- 
inp  his  praduation  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nolopy.  He  started  as  an  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent. 

The  appointment  of  Rolfe 
Neill,  formerly  of  the  Miami 
litarh  (Fla.)  Sun,  as  assistant 
to  the  publisher  also  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mr.  Flynn. 

«  *  * 

1\.Y.  Times  Appoints 
Havas;  Kerr  Leaves 

-Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberper,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Timen, 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Zoltan  J.  Havas  as  peneral 
manaper  of  the  International 
Edition. 

Walter  Kerr,  who  has  been 
peneral  manaper  in  Paris,  and 
the  Times  apreed  to  terminate 
their  relationship  because  of 
certain  diverpencies  of  view  con- 
ceininp  the  operation  of  the 
International  Edition,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  stated. 

Mr.  Havas  has  worked  in  the 
Times  circulation  department  in 
New  York  and  Paris. 

William  Hanway,  assistant 
peneral  manaper  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Edition,  is  l)einp  reas- 
sipned  to  the  executive  staff  of 
the  Times  in  New  York. 


DAVID  R.  BRADLEY,  publisher  of 
the  St.  Joseph,  (Mo.)  News-Press 
and  Gazette,  has  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  Elec¬ 
tronic  Communications  Inc.  He  will 
continue  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Benson  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  an  ECl  subsidiary 
In  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

*  «  « 

WiLLiA.M  A.  Townes — from 
assistant  manapinp  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun 
to  peneral  manaper  of  the 
Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Pont. 

*  *  * 

John  A.  Bartgis — from  Bal¬ 
timore  (Md.)  Everting  Sun  copy 
desk  to  the  Wanltington  (D.  C.) 
Star. 

«  *  * 

Maurice  K.  Kahan,  former 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun 
rejiorter — now  a  free  lance 
writer  at  Wondsor,  Conn. 

*  »  « 

Lawrence  McDaniel  Jr. — 
from  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
suburban  staff  to  the  Maryland 
Department  of  Forests  informa¬ 
tion  office. 

9|(  * 

Janetta  Ridgela',  Baltimore 
Sun  editorial  writer — to  public 
relations  for  the  Peabody  Insti¬ 
tute. 


-people 


BOB  SMITH  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  sports  staff  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  television  columnist  of  the 
newspaper.  He  succeeds  Terry 
Turner,  who  will  be  director  of 
radio  and  tv  for  the  Peace  Corps 
In  Washington.  Mr.  Smith  joined 
the  Daily  News  in  1958  and  has 
covered  professional  baseball  and 
football. 

C.  J.  Hamilton,  former  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  the  Day- 
ton  (Ohio)  Joumul  Herald — 
now  editor  of  the  Ford  News, 
employe  newspaper  at  Ford 
Motor  Co.  plants. 

♦  ♦  * 

John  P.  Baker,  advertisinp 
promotion  manaper  of  the  St, 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
closes  out  31  years  of  service  at 
that  paper  with  retirement  in 
September. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Carl  Jeffress,  publisher  of 
the  Greenshoro  (N.  C.)  Daily 
News — president  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Association. 

ir  *  * 

Lawrence  Benson,  formerly 
in  Detroit — now  associate  adver¬ 
tisinp  manaper  of  the  Midwest 
Edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  in  Chicapo. 

*  *  * 

Jerrv  Teer — promoted  to  city 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Tinu’s,  replacinp  JoE  DooLEA', 
resipned. 

*  *  * 

Mel  Foor — iiromoted  to  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sunday  mapazine  of 
the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Free  Press. 

*  * 

Laurian  Harback,  display  ad 
salesman — appointed  promotion 
manaper  of  the  Kalamazoo 
(Mich.)  Gazette  to  succeed  the 
late  Deen  Malotte. 

*  «  « 

Albro  Gregory — from  man¬ 
apinp  editor  of  the  Ketchikan 
Daily  News  to  manapinp  editor 
of  the  Juneau  Alaska  Empire, 
succeeding  Lynn  Thomas. 


“Youth  Market” 

is  the  subject  of  the  major  Editorial  Research  Report  mailed 
to  subscribers  lost  Wednesday.  Other  reports  in  the  works 
ore  "Compensation  for  Crime  Victims,"  "Threatened  Thai¬ 
land,"  "Problems  of  Abortion." 

,  EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

173S  K  ST.,  N.W.,  WashinqtoR,  D.C.  20006  202  296-6800 
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Editor  Takes  Leave  ' 

Reading,  Pa. 

Jerome  Kobrin,  founder  of  i 
the  Berks  County  Record  in 
September  15)56,  has  taken  a 
leave  of  absence  as  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  to  fulfill  free-lance  writ¬ 
ing  commitments  for  television 
and  magazines.  He  also  sub¬ 
mitted  his  resignation  last  week 
as  a  Democratic  member  of  the 
City  Council. 


funny 
thing 
happened 
on  the  way 
to  the 
Delta 
baggage 
counter... 


•Mike  O’Connor — from  city 
hall  rejjorter.  Son  Diego  (Calif.) 
f’niou,  to  editor  of  .semi-weekly 
San  Diego  Didependent. 


Robert  Sherrill,  former 
Tallahassee  bureau  chief  for  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  —  ap¬ 
pointed  as  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times.  He  will  replace 
Jerry  Blizin,  now  on  U.S. 
Senator  George  Smathers  staff. 


JAMES  A.  COOPER  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  n,ew  position — pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Harris 
newspaper  and  radio  group  which 
now  operates  In  the  name  of  Pub¬ 
lishing  Enterprises  Inc.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Hutchinson,  Kans.  He 
has  been  production  manager  of 
the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest 
American. 


RICK  PEZDIRTZ,  sports  director  of 
three  newspapers — the  Morning 
Star  of  Harlingen,  the  Brownsville 
Herald  and  the  Valley  Evening 
Monitor  at  McAllen — won  top 
honors  in  the  Texas  Sports  Writers 
Association  writing  contest  for 
1964. 

of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun. 

Stephen  C.  Terry — named  chief 
of  VPB  which  is  operated  by 
the  Rutland  Herald  and  Mont¬ 
pelier  Times-Argus.  De  Wane  Mansager,  editor 

*  *  *  of  the  Copper  Basin  (Ariz.) 

Robert  G.  Prentiss,  a  public  Mews — promoted  to  co-publisher 
information  specialist  for  the  and  general  manager  by  pub- 
Xew  York  State  Department  of  lisher  Ira  Toler. 

Commerce — a  master  of  arts 
degree  in  journalism  from  the 
State  University  of  Iowa.  He  is 
a  former  newspapeiman. 


Tony  Leon — from  the  jjublic 
relations  <le[)artment  at  (Julver 
.Military  Academy,  Indiana,  to 
the  staff  of  the  Fond  du  Luc 
( Wis.)  Commonwealth  Reporter. 


Jean  Holden — named  head 
of  the  engineering  department 
of  Dow,  Jones  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
National  Observer. 


my  baggage 
beat  me 
there!” 


William  .Mitllendore,  a  for¬ 
mer  Booth  Newspapers  reporter 
—now  chief  of  the  information 
section  of  the  Michigan  Conser¬ 
vation  Commission. 


Way.ne  F.  Kelly,  assistant 
j)icture  editor  of  the  Los  .An¬ 
geles  Times — named  director  of 
I)hotography,  after  a  nine-year 
career  on  the  Times  and  previ¬ 
ous  service  as  a  photographer 
and  feature  writer  for  the 
Didianapolis  (Ind.)  Star. 


Gerald  M.  Healy,  feature 
editor  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Sunday  Republican  for 
10  years — named  director  of 
public  relations  at  American  In¬ 
ternational  College,  Springfield. 


Derek  Daniels,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press — additional 
duties  as  an  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  Lee  Hills,  publisher 
and  executive  editor. 

*  *  ♦  ;\lEL  Elfin — from  education 

Lloyd  G.  Schermer,  publisher  department  of  Newsweek  maga- 

of  the  .Missoulian-Sentinel  —  zine  to  chief  of  the  Washington 
elected  president  of  the  .Mon-  bureau,  succeeding  Benjamin 
tana  Press  As.sociation.  C.  Bradi.ee,  now  deputy  man- 

♦  *  *  aging  editor  of  the  Washington 

Dkk  Ricci — from  city  editor  Post. 

of  the  .Mitchell  (S.  D.)  Daily 
Republic  to  editor  and  i)ublic 
relations  director.  South  Dakota  ^ 

Faimers  Union.  • 


John  Gale — from  AP,  Lon¬ 
don,  to  chief  of  bureau  at  Co¬ 
penhagen,  replacing  Ronald 
Thomson,  who  will  be  given  a 
new  assignment. 


As  soon  as  your  Delta  flight  arrives,  a 
highly-trained  team  moves  in  to  un- 
I  load  your  baggage  and  race  you  to  the 
counter.  Delta's  system-wide  average 
:  time  from  cngines-ofF  to  claim  area  is 
I  only  8  minutes.  Often  it’s  under  5. 
Sometimes  under  3!  And  every  time 
we  win,  you  win  too.  Try  us! 


Bob  Brumfield — assigned  to 
the  weather  beat  for  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Rudy  Rivers— from  govern-  al  Edmonds— assigned  to  the 
ment  affairs  reporter  to  man-  aP  bureau  at  Richmond,  Va., 
aging  editor  of  the  Spartanburg  replacing  Jerry  Buck— trans- 
(S.  C.)  Journal.  He  succeeds  ferred  to  New  York. 

Bob  Craig — now  in  the  State  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

l)ei)artment’s  Agency  for  Inter-  David  Estridge,  reporter  for 
national  Development.  the  Willimmitic  (Conn.)  Daily 

'  *  ♦  •  Chronicle  for  a  year — promoted 

Jonathan  Cottin  —  from  to  sports  editor  when  James  W. 
chief  of  the  Vermont  Press  Bu-  KNOwiJiS  resumes  college  studies 
reau  at  Montpelier  to  the  staff  in  September. 
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NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


H.  L,  Fairfield  Dies 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Herbert  L.  Fairfield,  89,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Dayton 
Journal  and  Herald  who  re¬ 
tired  20  years  apo,  died  Aug.  10 
in  a  Florida  hospital.  Before 
coming  here  he  was  busine.ss 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
\fwx.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Emma 
Knox  Fairfield  was  a  sister  of 

Col.  Frank  S.  Knox,  publisher 

of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

» 

Ja.mes  L.  Hatch,  .l.j,  chief 
))hotographer  for  tlie  Lewiston 
(Me.)  Sun-Jon null ;  -4ug.  12. 

*  *  * 

C.  S.  Britton,  (52,  editor  of  the 
('liesterfieUl  (S.  C.)  Adrertiser; 
.4ug.  15. 

♦  «  * 

Howard  M.  .Miller,  (55,  a  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the 
Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chieftain;  .4ug. 
1(5. 

«  «  * 

-^RTHt'R  U.  Spear.  (59,  onetime 
business-financial  editor  of  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press; 
since  1958  publicity  director  for 
the  Florida  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment;  .4ug.  1(1. 

«  ♦  * 

■Marshall  F.  Banell.  .55,  for¬ 
mer  newsman  with  the  Mew 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  Mew- 
ark  (N.  J.)  Mens  and  NBC; 
.4ug.  10. 


City  Editor  Dies 

Niagara  Falls.  N.Y. 

Thomas  E.  Hewitt,  44,  city 
editor  of  the  Miagara  Falls 
Gazette,  died  Aug.  11  while  va¬ 
cationing  on  Cape  Cod.  He  suf¬ 
fered  a  heart  attack  while  driv¬ 
ing  with  his  young  daughter. 
He  died  after  parking  the  ear 
at  the  side  of  the  road. 

*  *  * 

W.  Doi'GLAS  Sci’RR,  39,  former 
newsman,  account  executive  with 
Public  Relations  Services  Ltd., 
Toronto;  Aug.  20. 

«  «  « 

Francis  B.  O’Gara,  54,  San 
Francisco  newspaperman  for  35 
years;  Aug.  19. 

*  *  * 

Fred  W.  Gray,  (55,  a  former 
city  editor  of  the  San  F raneiseo 
Examiner  and  Los  Angeles  Daily 
M<  ws;  .4ug.  1(5. 

«  *  * 

Col.  Jo.seph  G.  .Mahar,  (58,  a 
former  .411)any,  N.  Y.  iu*w.s- 
paperman;  Air  Force  intelli¬ 
gence  officer;  .4ug.  22. 

*  *  * 

William  L.  Odett,  89,  news- 
jiaperman  in  Chicago  and  the 
West  for  (50  years;  Aug.  18. 

*  *  * 

IhtWARD  Seelye  Sr.,  7(5,  col¬ 
umnist  for  international  stamp 
collecting  journals,  early-day 
reporter  for  Associated  Press; 
Aug.  13. 


Charles  F.  Stctz,  (53,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  St.  Paul  (.Minn.) 
Disyateh  and  Pioneer  Pre.ss 
since  1927,  except  for  two  years 
on  the  New  York  World;  .4ug. 
1(5. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Leonard  Bocrne,  (5(5,  vice- 
president  of  the  Hamilton 
Wright  Organization,  ])ublic  re¬ 
lations;  previou.sly  with  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service;  Aug.  20. 
• 

Editor’s  Tip  Causes 
Official’s  Suspension 

Akron,  Ohio 
Mayor  Edward  0.  Erickson 
has  suspended  the  city’s  com¬ 
munications  superintendent  fol¬ 
lowing  an  Akron  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  story  stating  that  the  super¬ 
intendent  had  received  sales 
commissions  on  city  radio  pur¬ 
chases. 

Ray  J.  Myers,  (54,  communica¬ 
tions  chief  since  1940,  is  under 
investigation  for  alleged  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  state’s  conflict-of- 
interest  law. 

A  six-week  investigation  by 
the  Beacon  Journal  led  to  a 
.story  (-4ug.  1)  which  said  Mr. 
Myers  had  been  paid  commis¬ 
sions  by  Radio  Corporation  of 
.4merica  on  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  radio  equipment.  The 
equipment  was  bought  by  the 
city  on  his  recommendation. 

"The  Beacon  Journal  said  it 
first  receiv'ed  a  tip  on  the  com¬ 
mission  from  a  confidential 
source  through  a  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  in  another  city,  not  identi¬ 
fied.  The  tip  came  to  Executive 
Editor  Ben  Maidenburg.  The 
inve.stigation  was  handled  by 
reporter  Robert  Feldkamp. 
Philip  Meyer,  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  of  Knight  news¬ 
papers,  and  editorial  writer 
Robert  Giles  joined  in  the  probe, 
under  direction  of  City  Editor 
Bruce  McIntyre. 

RCA,  which  said  such  pay¬ 
ments  were  against  company 
policy,  cooperated  by  supplying 
documents  to  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  prosecutor,  once  the 
Beacon  Journal  brought  the  case 
to  RCA’s  attention. 

Mr.  Myers  has  denied  receiv¬ 
ing  any  RCA  money. 

• 

Blast  Fifpire  Freed 

Salem,  Ore. 
Levi  McDonald,  a  stereotyper 
convicted  in  the  dynamiting  of 
Portland  Oregonian  and  Oregon 
Journal  trucks  during  the  1959 
newspaper  strike,  has  been 
paroled  from  the  Oregon  State 
Penitentiary.  He  ser\’ed  three 
years  and  18  days  on  two  con¬ 
secutive  10-year  sentences.  He 
had  been  found  guilty  of  direct¬ 
ing  four  young  men  to  help  him 
carry  out  the  plot.  The  four 
J  served  two-year  terms. 


AP  Service 
Goes  to  Asia 
Via  Cable 

The  .4s.sociated  Press  is  now 
sending  its  news  ser\'ice  to  .4sia 
by  trans-Pacific  cable  on  a 
round-the-clock  basis. 

In  inaugurating  the  7,000-mile 
cable  service,  Wes  Gallagher, 
.4P  general  manager,  .said: 

“.4  few  weeks  ago  AP  jiio- 
neered  the  first  24-hour  press 
communications  link  to  bring 
news  to  and  from  Saigon.  Now 
comes  this  even  more  significant 
forward  step  in  the  exchange  of 
news  between  Asia,  the  U.S. 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is 
a  testimonial  to  the  increased 
intere.st  in  .4sian  news  every¬ 
where  and  to  the  stature  of 
.4sian  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
casters.” 

Don  E.  Huth,  chief  of  AP  op¬ 
erations  in  Southeast  Asia,  said 
the  news  system  “will  provide 
the  fastest  distribution  of  in¬ 
ternational  and  regional  news 
ever  extierienced  in  Asia.” 

Until  now,  the  AP  news  re- 
l)ort  was  transmitted  from  the 
United  States  to  Asia  by  a  ra¬ 
dioteletype  circuit. 

The  trans-Pacific  cable  and 
automatic  relay  at  Manila  will 
eliminate  many  of  the  radio 
propagation  problems.  The  cable 
originates  in  the  New  York 
headquarters  of  AP.  At  San 
Francisco,  it  dips  under  water, 
spans  the  floor  of  the  Pacific 
and  emerges  from  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Sea  at  Manila.  There  the 
cable  is  hooked  into  a  bank  of 
radio  transmitters  which  auto¬ 
matically  relay  the  signals  to 
AP  subscribers  from  Tokyo  to 
Seoul,  Guam,  Okinawa,  Taipei 
and  Hong  Kong;  from  Jakarta 
to  Saigon,  Bangkok,  Singapore, 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Rangoon  and 
other  cities  in  Asia. 

AP  leases  the  24-hour-a-day 
cable  from  IT&T  World  Com¬ 
munications. 

• 

On  Duly  in  Viet  Nam 

Garden  City,  N,  Y. 

John  Van  Doom,  night  city 
editor  of  Mewsday  for  the  past 
two  years,  has  been  sent  to 
Viet  Nam  to  report  on  the  war 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  men 
in  the  ranks.  He  is  a  former 
corporal  in  the  United  States 
Army. 

• 

Co-owners  in  CATV 

Fort  Scott,  Kans. 

A  community  antenna  tele¬ 
vision  (CATV)  franchise  here 
has  been  granted  jointly  to  the 
Fort  Scott  Tribune,  KMDO  radio 
station  and  Mo-Kan  Theaters. 
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*'COeA*COLA**  AND  ''COKC"  ARC  RCOISTCRCO  TRADC'MARKS  WHICH  lOCNTirv  0tfLY-:tHC:-AR6DUCT  OF  THC  COCA-COLA  COMPANY* 


Handle  with  care.  Our  legal  line,  which  appears  on  every 
ad,  helps  us  protect  both  trade-marks.  But  trade-marks  can 
still  be  damaged,  even  destroyed,  if  not  handled  with  care. 
You  can  help  us  protect  these  trade-marks  by  capitaliz¬ 
ing  the  initial  letters  of  “Coke”  and  “Coca-Cola.”  And 
by  never  adding  an  “s”  to  either  trade-mark.  Thank  you. 


,  things  go 

better,! 

^with 

Coi« 


The  Weekly  Editor 

‘INVASION 


The  weekly  newspaper — the 
“backbone  of  any  community” — 
is  facing  competition  it  has 
never  known  before,  Ken  Pat- 
rigpe,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Weekly  Newspapers  Association, 
warned  at  the  4(?th  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Edmonton  last  week. 

Modern  transpoitation  has 
led  to  larjre  daily  newspapers 
‘‘invading  the  weekly  territo¬ 
ries,”  he  said. 

But,  said  the  publisher  of  the 
Camrose  (Alta.)  ('ninidian: 
“they  cannot  replace  the  weekly 
if  it  is  a  good  weekly.  We  must 
publish  a  good  weekly  to  hold 
readership. 

“Radio,  tv,  magazines  and 
other  media  are  working  for  the 
advertising  dollar  and  only  a 
good  weekly  can  command  a  fair 
share  of  the  advertising  reve¬ 
nue.” 

“If  you  question  my  statement 
that  the  weekly  newspaper  is 
the  backbone  of  any  community, 
I  would  ask  you  to  show  me  a 
successful  community  and  I  will 
show  you  a  good  weekly  news¬ 
paper  within  its  borders,”  Mr. 
Patridge  declared. 

“Why  is  this  so?  It  is  because 
the  weekly  newspapers  record 
the  everyday  happenings  of  a 
community.  They  help  their  com¬ 
munities  because  they  sui)port 
every  worthwhile  ))roject  in 
their  communities. 

“Without  its  own  local  new’s- 
paper  a  community  is  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  Only  the  community 
newspaper  records  the  life  and 
happenings  of  the  little  people. 
No  other  medium  can  perform 
that  function.” 

In  competitions  for  papers 
with  circulation  from  2,000  to 
3,000  the  WUluims  Lake  (B.C.) 
Tribune  placed  first.  The  Gan- 
onoque  (Ont.)  Reporter  was 
second  and  the  Mission  City 
(B.C.)  Fraser  Valley  Record 
third. 

The  Trenton  (Ont.)  Tren- 
tonian  was  best  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  the  over-3,000  circula¬ 
tion  class.  Two  British  Colum.- 
bia  newspapers,  the  Abbotsford 
\eiv8  and  the  Chilliwack  Prog¬ 
ress  tied  for  second  place  and 
the  Milton  (Ont.)  Canadian 
Champion  placed  thii'd. 

The  Nanton  (Alberta)  News 
swept  the  board  in  awards  for 
weekly  newspapers  with  circula¬ 
tion  of  less  than  1,000.  The 
News,  edited  by  Richard  Hawk, 
was  named  best  all-round  new's- 
paper  in  its  class  and  also  re¬ 
ceived  aw'ards  for  the  best  edi¬ 
torial  page  and  the  best  front 
page. 

The  Grenfell  (Sask.)  Sun 
placed  second  in  the  best  all- 


WARMNG 

round  category  with  the  ITcst 
Lome  (Ont.)  Sun  third.  The 
Grenfell  Sun  akso  won  the  sec¬ 
ond  place  award  for  the  be.st 
editorial  page  with  the  Flora 
(Ont.)  Express  third.  In  the 
competition  for  the  l)est  front 
page  the  Oktoks  (.41ta.)  Review 
was  second  and  the  Whitewood 
(Sask.)  Herald  third. 

In  competitions  for  news¬ 
papers  with  circulation  from 
1,000  to  2,000  the  Castlegar 
(B.  C.)  News  placed  first  in  the 
best  all-round  category  with  the 
Acton  (Ont.)  Free  Press  second 
and  the  Portage,  la  Prairie 
(Man.)  Portage  Leader  third. 

The  Howe  Soutid-S(iuamish 
(B.  C.)  Thnes  rweived  the 

award  for  the  best  front  page 
with  the  Claresholm  (Alta.) 
Local  Press  second  and  the  Kam- 
sack  (Sask.)  Times  third. 

The  Castlegar  News  won  top 
spot  in  the  competition  for  best 
front  page  with  the  Chestervillc 
(Ont.)  Record  second  and  the 
Port  CoguitUim  (B.  C.)  Herald 
third. 

The  Powell  River  (B.  C.) 
News  was  named  as  best  com¬ 
munity  service  newspaper  among 
Canadian  weeklies. 

Scarboro  (Ont.)  Niws  and 
Kapuskasing  (Ont.)  Northern 
Thnes  placed  second  and  third  in 
the  class. 

J.  Louis  McKenna  of  the 
Sussex  (N.  B.)  Kings  County 
Reeord  was  elected  president  of 
the  association.  He  began  his 
news  career  with  the  Saint  John 
Telegraph-Journal,  later  w’as  a 
sports  writer  for  the  Daily  Ex¬ 
press  in  London  and  worked  for 
the  .Associated  Press  there. 

• 

THURSDATA 

The  Hesperia  (Calif.)  Rc- 
sorter  is  producing  a  new  weekly 
Valley  Report,  tabloid  offset 
covering  the  Victor  and  Mojave 
Valley  areas  of  eastern  desert 
California,  including  Victoiwille, 
Apple  Valley,  Heseria,  .Adelanto, 
George  Air  Force  Base,  Oro 
Grande,  Lucerne  Valley,  Wright- 
wood,  Phelan,  Hinkley  and 
Lower  Mojave  Valley.  The  cir¬ 
culation  is  20,000.  On  the  eve  of 
the  first  issue,  exhausted  editor 
Jerry  Hirsch  drove  to  Laguna 
Beach  for  swimming,  got  caught 
in  a  rip  tide,  suffered  a  fractured 
leg  and  w'as  hospitalized. 

*  *  * 

Publisher  Robert  K.  Straus  of 
the  San  -Fernando  Valley 
(Calif.)  Sun  said  installation 
w’ill  be  completed  in  September 
on  a  48-page  Goss  web  offset 
press  in  a  new  building  being 
erected  by  Mission  Publications 


Inc.,  which  publishes  the  Sun. 
The  present  IG-page  Fairchild 
press  in  use  the  past  four  years 
will  be  mov’ed  to  the  new  plant 
for  .sui)plemental  printing. 

♦  «  ♦ 

The  Azusa  (Calif.)  Herald 
and  Glendora  Press  have  con¬ 
verted  to  offset  printing,  with 
full  size  newspapers  produced 
by  hot  and  cold  type. 

• 

.\iiiley  Sells  IiiteresI 
To  Georjje  Williams  Jr. 

Bemidji,  Minn. 

John  .A.  .Ainley,  publisher  of 
the  BemUlji  Daily  Pioneer  since 
Oct.  1,  1948,  has  announced  the 
sate  of  his  interest  in  the  news- 
l)aper  to  George  H.  Williams 
Jr.,  who  l)ecomes  publisher. 

Mr.  Ainley  will  continue  his 
residence  here. 

In  addition  to  l)eing  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Daily  Pioneer,  Mr. 
-Ainley  was  also  secretary  of 
Pioneer  Publishing  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  which  George  H.  Wil¬ 
liams  Sr.,  of  Si)encer,  is  presi- 
(ient. 

George  H.  Williams  Jr., 
was  lK)m  at  Brainerd,  Minn., 
was  graduate<l  from  the  Spencer 
High  School,  did  a  four-year 
tour  in  the  Na\'j'  as  an  electron¬ 
ics  technician  and  took  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  cour.ses 
at  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
school  of  journalism. 

He  came  to  the  Daily  Pioneer 
in  -April,  19<;3,  as  circulation 
manager  and  advanced  to  busi¬ 
ness  manager  last  spring. 

• 

WEEKLY  SALES 

Deport,  Tex. 

George  W.  Grant  and  his  son- 
in-law,  Jerry  D.  Burns,  have 
l)urchased  three  weeklies,  the 
Deport  Times,  Talco  Times  and 
Bogota  News,  all  published 
from  the  Deport  Times  plant. 
Seller  was  Mrs.  Lucile  S.  Hollo¬ 
way  and  the  Sam  C.  Halloway 
estate.  Mr.  Grant  has  l>een  an 
employe  in  the  Deport  news¬ 
paper  i)lant  49  years. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Lu-mberton,  N.  C. 

The  Robeson  County  Enter¬ 
prise  has  been  sold  to  Paul 
Dickson,  publisher  of  the  Rad¬ 
ford  News- Journal  and  the  Para- 
glide,  Fort  Bragg  military  news¬ 
paper.  His  offset  plant  prints 
several  other  non-dailies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Enterprise. 

Sale  of  the  two-year-old  semi¬ 
weekly  Enterprise  followed  the 
death  in  May  of  its  founder, 
Willard  G.  Cole. 

The  new  editor  is  Carl  Bos¬ 
well,  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Mary  Cole,  widow  of  the 
founder,  will  remain  identified 
w'ith  the  newspaper,  although 
she  has  sold  all  her  stock  in  the 
corporation. 


Walliser  Helps 
Publishing  Firm 
On  Long  Island 

Bay  Shore.  N.  J. 

As  a  step  in  an  expansion 
plan.  Sunrise  Pre.ss  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  six  Long  Island  weekly 
newspapers,  has  made  three  ap¬ 
pointments,  it  was  announced 
by  Gerald  T.  Arthur,  president, 
and  W.  B.  Stringer,  executive 
vicepresident. 

Blair  A.  Walliser  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board; 
Richard  Treibick,  publisher; 
and  Jerome  Treisman,  a  mt'mbei' 
of  the  board.  Mr.  Walliser, 
is  president  of  Communications 
Capital  Coip.  and  Colonial 
Broadcasting  Co.  He  is  a  for¬ 
mer  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sy.s- 
tem  and  was  an  executive  for 
15  years  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Mr.  Treibick  is  jn'esident  of 
American  Investors  Corp.  and 
formerly  partner  in  a  Wall  St. 
film  of  underwriters. 

Mr.  Treisman  has  been  a  book 
jiublisher  and  is  a  corporate 
executive  in  the  electronics 
industry. 

The  basic  policy  of  Sunrise 
Press  papers,  long-established 
in  the  Republican  tradition,  will 
not  be  changed.  Mr.  Stringer 
there  will,  however,  be  a  broad¬ 
ening  of  news  coverage  to  reflect 
the  changing  political  scene. 

Mr.  Stringer  declared:  “The 
chief  goal  of  Sunrise  Press  will 
be  to  continue  and  expand  its 
interest  throughout  Suffolk 
County.” 

Sunrise  Press  publishes  the 
Babylon  Toivn  Leader,  Bay 
Shore  Sentinel,  Jslip  Press, 
Huntington  Times,  Smithtown 
Star  and  Port  Jefferson  Times. 
• 

Weeklies  Merfjetl 
In  Cleveland  Suburbs 

The  Southwest  Herald  and  the 
Northwest  Herald,  published  in 
Cleveland’s  w'estern  suburbs  by 
Emil  M.  Uschelbec  since  he 
founded  them  19  years  ago,  have 
lieen  sold  to  principals  of  Cleve¬ 
land  Heights  the  Sun-Press  and 
the  Lakewood  Post. 

They  w’ill  be  merged  with  the 
West  Shore  Post-Herald,  a  new 
weekly  sister  paper  of  the  Lake- 
wood  Post.  The  Post  is  affiliated 
with  the  Cleveland  Heights  Sun- 
Press  and  Sun-Messenger. 

Harry  Volk  and  Milton  L. 
Friedlander,  partners  in  the 
Shaker  Heights  Sun  Company, 
in  May  bought  50  percent  of 
the  Lakewood  Post  and  West 
Shore  Post.  David  R.  Hawely 
remained  as  president  of  the 
Post. 
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The  28th  Annual 

Trans  World  Airlines  Writing  and  Picture 
Competition  Closes  October  15. 


Last  chance  to  submit  your  entries  in  commercial  aviation 
and  air  travel  coverage.  Competition  categories  include  still 
photograph  or  layout;  newsreel  and  television  Him;  newspaper, 
magazine  and  broadcast  writing.  Material  published  or 
broadcast  between  September  15,  1964  and  September  15,  1965 
is  eligible.  More  than  one  entry  may  be  submitted  and  must  be 
postmarked  by  October  15,  1965.  For  complete  details,  write  to 
Mr.  Gordon  L.  Gilmore,  Vice  President— Public  Relations, 
Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  605  Third  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 
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ROOKS  I>  REVIEW 


Mistakes 
In  Speech 
Can  Be  Fun 

By  Ray  Erwin 

FRACTUREn  ENGLISH.  By  Norton 
MockridKe.  Douhieday.  1*6  pact's. 

A  collection  of  absurd  mis¬ 
takes  made  every  day  in  our 
lanpruape  has  lieen  made  by 
Norton  Mockridpe,  who  writes 
a  humorous  column  for  the 
New  Work  W  or  Id-Tele  q  ram  & 
Sun  and  the  United  Feature 
Syndicate. 

The  columnist-author-lectur¬ 
er  lieijan  collectinf?  fractured 
phrases  when  his  son  an¬ 
nounced  he  had  “attackled”  an 
opposing  football  player.  He 
sometimes  has  given  over  his 
column  to  these  boners  and 
readers  have  been  warmly  re¬ 
sponsive. 

In  News  ^'ork 

In  a  chapter  dealing  with 
speech  errors  he  picked  up  in 
newspaper  work — he  was  for 
years  city  editor  and  before 
that  rewrite-reporter  for  the 
World-Telegram  —  Mr.  Mock- 
ridge  reports; 

“People  who  .ser\’e  in  the 
communications  me<lia — reixirt- 
ers,  writers,  editors,  publishers, 
and  radio  and  tv  broadca.sters — 
are,  of  course,  in  a  very  fine 
spot  to  do  their  bit  toward 
revitalizing  our  decadent  lan¬ 
guage.  And  they,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  give  them  quotes — such 
as  policemen,  politicians,  law¬ 
yers,  and  .judges — are  doing  a 
.splendid  job.  Their  Fractured 
English,  I  might  add,  has  a 
special  flavor,  a  certain  world¬ 
liness,  an  unexpected  piquance 
and  even  ensousiance. 

“Reporters,  particularly  po¬ 
lice  reporters,  are  among  the 
best  in  the  world  in  excavating 
long-lost  examples  of  distorted 
dissertations  and  even  fashion¬ 
ing  fantastic  phonetic  fumbles.” 

One  such  example  was  a  po¬ 
lice  reporter  who  jihoned  to  him 
that  an  actress  fired  a  bullet 
into  a  bathtub  “and  it  wicker- 
shammed  and  hit  her  in  the  left 
mammalary.”  The  same  leg¬ 
man,  i-eporting  a  burglary  in 
the  apartment  of  Moss  Hart 
and  Kitty  Carlisle,  said:  “The 
crooks  didn't  get  nothing  much 
but  trinklets  and  momentums.” 
Reporting  a  victim  had  lost 
everything  to  robbers,  he  said: 
“In  fact,  the  only  suit  the  poor 
guy  had  on  was  the  one  he  was 


weai-ing.”  He  reported  a  car, 
parked  on  a  pier,  had  “fallen 
into  the  brink,  and  when  they 
hersted  her  out,  the  magnesium 
was  still  on.” 

His  Head 

When  a  criminal  was 
trapped  in  a  building,  the  po¬ 
lice  i-eporter  excitedly  tele- 
jihoned:  “They’ve  got  about  200 
cops  here  and  they’v’e  throwm 
an  accordion  around  the  block.” 
When  a  man  was  run  over  and. 
killeil  by  a  subway  train.  Mock- 
ridge  asked :  “Was  he  decapi¬ 
tated?”  “I  dunno,  pal,”  said  the 
.same  reporter,  “they  can’t  find 
his  head.” 

The  author  fondly  recalls 
that  an  editor  of  a  now  defunct 
local  news  sei-vice  once  lectured 
his  Importers:  “And  stick  to  the 
facts — because  truth  is  strang¬ 
er  than  friction.”  The  author 
once  worke<l  for  an  editor  who 
said  he  was  tired  of  pajiers 
clustering  up  his  files. 

Such  delectable  s  o  1  i  c  i  s  m  s 
flash  out  of  every  line.  You  may 
bruise  at  your  leisure,  as  the 
dust  jacket  invites. 

Enhancing  the  text  is  an 
amusing  series  of  illustrations 
by  F.  B.  Modell,  who  has  drawn 
cartoons  and  cov'ers  for  the 
New  Yorker  for  many  years. 
His  drawings  have  apfieared  in 
Europe  in  Politokeyi,  Figaro 
and  Paris  Match. 

Broun  Recalls 
Sportswriting 

A  .STUDIED  MADNES.S.  By  Heywood 
Hale  Broun.  Doubleday.  Auk.  2T. 
2118  paKes.  $4.^5. 

A  sportswriter  turned  actor 
takes  a  look  at  his  two  worlds 
and  some  other  planets  in  a  book 
that  is  hilarious  at  places  and 
packed  with  keen  insight  and 
.scholarly  wisdom  at  others. 

Heywood  Hale  Broun  is  an 
accomplished  and  veteran  actor 
and  has  been  for  most  of  his 
career  so  most  of  his  comments 
and  stories  deal  with  that  pro¬ 
fession.  Howev’er,  there  are 
some  rev'ealing  notes  about  his 
early  days  as  a  baseball  writer 
for  PM  and  its  successor,  the 
New  York  Star.  He  tells  how  he 
got  his  first  newspaper  job: 

H  is  Father's  Name 

“In  the  early  days  of  the 
newspaper  PM,  a  staff  was  being 
hastily  assembled  and  the  man¬ 
aging  editor,  seeing  my  name  in 
the  papers  in  connection  with 
records  I  was  making  of  old- 
time  New  Orleans  jazz,  called 
me  in  for  a  talk. 

“  ‘I  don’t  know  anything 
about  you,’  he  said.  ‘But  I  liked 
your  father,  and  if  you  want  to 
start  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 


ness,  I’ll  give  you  a  job.  For  the 
first  six  months  you  can  think, 
if  you  want  to,  about  how  you 
got  a  job  on  your  father’s  name. 
After  that,  forget  about  it, 
because  if  I  don’t  like  you  on 
your  own  merits  by  then.  I’ll 
fire  you.’  ” 

Incidentally,  one  of  his  early 
assignments  was  a  feature  story 
at  the  first  New  York  World’s 
Fair  in  1939.  Here’s  how  he 
became  a  baseball  writer: 

“Somebody  else’s  illness  got 
me  a  promotion  a  few  months 
later,  and  I  became  a  baseball 
writer,  that  luckiest  of  men, 
paid  to  see  every  day  what 
others  hav’e  to  pay  to  see  occa¬ 
sionally.  Liv’ing  in  the  finest 
hotels,  packed  with  steak  and 
wine,  spending  the  springs  in 
Florida,  Arizona,  California, 
Havana,  allowed,  nay  required, 
to  talk  continually  with  the 
nation’s  idols,  is  he  not  the 
favorite  of  the  gods?” 

Stage  .Steals  Him 

But  the  at-first  idyllic  routine 
began  to  pall  on  the  son  of  the 
late  Heywood  Broun,  famous 
columnist  and  founder  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild.  The 
stage  lured  him  from  monotony 
that  had  begun  to  bore  him  in 
reporting  endless  baseball. 

Mr.  Broun  is  a  non-fan  of  tv 
baseball.  (“Television  dilutes 
baseball  so  that  to  many  who 
consider  themselves  fans,  ball¬ 
players  are  little  gray  men  who 
run  around  on  glass.  To  try  to 
see  the  panorama  of  what  nine 
of  them  are  doing  as  they  shift 
their  defenses  would  lie  like 
looking  at  raisins  in  a  rice 
pudding.”) 

The  outsider  gets  a  genuine 
inside  view  of  the  theater  back- 
stage  with  all  its  difficulties  and 
risks  and  unemployment  by  read¬ 
ing  Mr.  Broun’s  fascinating 
commentary.  Happily,  he  is  not 
“at  liberty”  at  present,  like 
many  actors,  but  is  coming  into 
Broadway  in  a  new  show  soon — 
for  better  or  for  worse. 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIH 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Jim  Comstock,  irrepressible 
and  humorous  editor  of  the 
U'e-sf  Virginia  Hillbilly  (Rich- 
wood),  is  the  author  of  a  hu¬ 
morous  lx)ok  about  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  as  candidate  and  Presi¬ 
dent  under  title  of  “Pa  and  Ma 
and  Mister  Kennedy”  (Appa¬ 
lachia  Bookshop,  Richwood,  W. 
Va.  128  pages.  $4). 

Burke  Davis,  formerly  a 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News 
columnist  and  now  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  Colonial  Wil¬ 


liamsburg,  Inc.,  has  written  a 
fourth  novel.  This  one  is  “Tin 
Summer  Lan  d”  ( Randon 
House.  Sept.  10),  whose  nar¬ 
rator  is  a  15-year-old  boy  on  a 
North  Carolina  tobacco  farm 
circa  1910. 

Guy  Friddell,  editoiial  jiage 
etlitor  of  the  Norfolk  Virginian. 
Pilot  and  al.so  offbeat  “Off  the 
Record”  columnist  for  the 
Richmoyul  News  Letuler,  ha.s 
collected  some  of  his  scintillat¬ 
ing  columns  into  a  .second  liook, 
“I  Hate  You  I  Love  You” 
(Uoubletlay.  Sept.  3.  222  page.s. 
$3.95).  His  first  collection  of 
columns  was  called  “Jack¬ 
straws.”  The  columns  are  filleil 
with  no.stalgia,  wit,  humor  and 
they  capture  small  but  reveal¬ 
ing  incidents.  He  explains  how 
he  arrived  at  the  unusual  title; 
“I  came  upon  an  old  envelope 
with  something  scrawled  on  the 
back  in  the  liold,  straggly  print¬ 
ing  of  the  7-year-old.  It  was  a 
message  obviously  written  un¬ 
der  great  stress  to  the  11-yeai- 
old  but  then  forgotten  and 
never  deliv’ered.  It  .said:  I  Hate 
You  I  Lov’e  You.” 

Billy  Graham,  world  famous 
evangelist  and  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate 
columnist,  is  the  author  of 
“World  Aflame”  (Doubleday. 
Sept.  3.  267  pages.  $3.95).  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Graham  gives  a  Chris¬ 
tian  analysis  of  a  world  filled 
with  riots,  demonstrations, 
threats,  wars  and  rebellion 
against  authority  —  divine  as 
well  as  human.  He  examines 
the  cause  of  the  world’s  ten¬ 
sions  against  the  background 
of  his  world  travels  and  talks 
with  world  leaders. 

Allen  Drury,  who  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  novel, 
“Advdse  and  Consent,”  has  col¬ 
lected  some  of  his  earlier  news¬ 
paper  columns,  written  when 
he  formerly  was  with  the  New 
York  Times  Washington  bu¬ 
reau,  into  a  book,  “Three  In  A 
Cart  :  A  Visit  to  Ike,  and  Other 
Diversions”  ( Doubleday.  Sept. 
10.  293  pages.  $4.95).  Mr. 

Drurj'  rocalls  McCarthyism, 
Truman’s  whistle-.stop  cam¬ 
paign,  Roliert  Taft’s  unsuccess¬ 
ful  campaign  for  the  GOP  nom¬ 
ination  in  1952,  MacAidhur  re¬ 
called  from  the  Far  East  and 
Ike  with  his  three  grandchil¬ 
dren  in  a  cart  at  Gettysburg. 

• 

Observer  in  D.C. 

Burlington,  Vt. 

Vic  Maerki,  political  report¬ 
er  and  columnist  for  the  Bur¬ 
lington  Free  Press,  is  spending 
a  month  in  Washington,  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  operations  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  agencies  of  govern¬ 
ment  from  the  office  of  U.S. 
Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  (R-Vt.). 
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Staff's  gift  to  Chicago  Tribune's  editor. 


Maxwell  Mementoes 
Set  ill  Game  Table 

Chicago 

A  prame  tabic  was  presented 
by  the  editorial  staff  to  W.  D. 
Maxwell,  editor  of  the  Chiraf/o 
Tribune,  at  a  party  piven  in  his 
honor  on  his  fioth  birthday  on 
Auk.  12. 

Inlaid  in  the  top  of  the  table 
were  reduced  copper  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  four  Chicapo  Tribune 
front  paRes,  an  editorial  and  a 
plaque  readinp:  “To  Don  Max¬ 
well  with  esteem  and  affection. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  Editorial 
Staff,  August  12,  196.').” 

The  front  pages  were  four 
which,  for  various  reasons,  had 
si)ecial  significance  for  Mr. 
.Maxwell,  who  was  in  charge  of 
getting  out  the  Tribune  when 
each  of  them  appeared.  They 
carried  these  eight-column  head¬ 
lines:  U.S.  AND  JAPS  AT 
\V.\R;  published  Dec.  8,  1941; 
COMPLETE  FRISCO  CHAR¬ 
TER!,  published  June  22,  194.5; 
OFFICIAL  TEXT  OF  YALTA 
DEALS!,  j)ublished  March  17, 
1955,  and  ORVILLE  HODGE’S 
OWN  STORY,  published  July 
25,  1956.  (Orville  Hodge  was 
the  Illinois  state  auditor  who 
subseiiuently  was  imprisoned 
for  misuse  of  .state  funds.) 

The  editorial,  inspired  by  .Mr. 
.Maxwell  entitled  “.Man  Of  The 
Year,”  described  the  middle  in¬ 
come  citizen  who  minds  his  own 
business,  works  hard,  asks 


neither  handouts  nor  favors, 
and  makes  his  own  way,  in  his 
own  time,  to  goals  of  his  own 
choosing.  Readers  asked  for  and 
obtained  8,408  reprints  of  the 
editorial. 

• 

2  Join  Ratlin  SluiT 

Philadklphia 
Phillip  Fine,  transportation 
writer  of  the  Pliilndcliiliin  Bul¬ 
letin,  and  Malcolm  Poindexter, 
general  assignment  reporter  of 
the  Bulletin,  have  lesigned  to 
join  the  news  .staff  of  Radio 
Station  KYW. 


Seetbirff  Quilt)  PRSA 

Thomas  J.  Seedorff,  iiublic  re¬ 
lations  director  of  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America, 
845  Third  Ave.,  New  York, 
left  that  organization  effec¬ 
tive  Aug.  15.  He  is  not  ready 
to  announce  his  future  plans. 
No  successor  has  been  named  by 
Quentin  Harvell,  executive  di¬ 
rector. 

Prior  to  joining  PRSA  in  1961 
.Mr.  Seedorf  was  vicepresident 
of  Taylor,  Harkins  &  Lea,  a 
medical  market  research  firm  of 
Philadelphia. 


It 

beats 

the 


Editor  in  Chile  Wins 
Srienee  Writing  Prize 

Eduardo  Latorre,  managing 
(“ditor  of  Kl  Mercurio  in  Santi¬ 
ago,  Chile,  has  won  the  John  R. 
Reitemeyer  Award  for  science 
writing  by  a  Latin  American 
journalist,  it  is  announced  by 
the  Inter  American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  Technical  Center. 

Honorable  mentions  were 
given  to  Misael  Acosta-Solis  of 
Kl  Comercio,  Quito,  Ecuador, 
and  .\ndreju.s  Korolkovas  of  O 
Katado  de  Stlo  Paulo,  Brazil.  All 
three  will  receive  a  scroll  and 
Mr.  Latorre  a  cash  award  at 
the  annual  assembly  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  in 
San  Diego,  Calif.  Oct.  8-14. 

.Mr.  Latorre’s  entry  included 
articles  on  agriculture,  astron¬ 
omy  and  space  exploration,  as 
well  as  reviews  of  scientific  and 
technical  l)ooks. 

Salute  to  Piiblihlicr 

Kilgore,  Tex. 

The  jmblisher  of  the  Long- 
I’iew  Daily  News  and  Longview 
Morning  Journal  was  one  of  six 
citizens  honored  by  the  150- 
page  Oil  Progress  edition  of  the 
Kilgore  News-Herald.  In  a 
unique  gesture,  the  edition  was 
dedicate  to  Publisher  Carl 
Estes  for  ‘‘doing  more  than  any 
other  single  person  to  develop 
the  industrial  potential  of  East 
Te.xas.” 


clock 


Only  a  stopwatch  can  time  the  speed  of  this  super 
production  folder,  which  can  handle  even  the  heaviest 
product  at  a  rate  of  almost  20  papers  per  second.  Fully 
proven  in  actual  service,  its  plus  features  include  anti¬ 
friction  bearings  throughout,  adjustable  pinpoint  cam 
and  folding  blades,  sturdy  cast  iron  construction  of 
folding  cylinder,  and  solid  forged  steel  cutting  cylinder. 
Delivers  an  attractive,  uniform  product;  fold  corrections 
can  be  made  while  press  is  running.  Its  minimal  main¬ 
tenance  requirements  are  characteristic  of  all  Hoe  built 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  ■  ■  — ■ 

E.  138th  St.,  New  York  54,  N.  Y.  Bh 
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PROMOTION 

Denver  Rodeo  Train 
An  Area  Tradition 

By  Georjje  Wilt 


The  Denver  Post  has  a  pro¬ 
motion  by  the  tail.  The  Denver 
Post  Train  to  the  Cheyenne 
Frontier  Days  Celebration  has 
l)een  running  since  1908,  is  popu¬ 
lar,  and  such  an  accepted  com¬ 
munity  event  that  publisher 
Palmer  Hoyt  couldn’t  call  it  all 
off  if  he  wanted  to.  And  if  you 
could  see  Mr.  Hoyt  in  his  silver- 
edjfed,  black  cowboy  hat  and 
brilliant  red  western  repalia,  it 
would  be  pretty  obvious  that  he 
doesn’t  want  to,  either. 

This  year’s  trip  aboard  the 
Union  Pacific  took  more  than 
1,200  Post  guests,  including 
national,  state  and  local  digni¬ 
taries,  loaded  into  a  27-car,  nine- 
section  train.  Most  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  were  composed  of  two  pas¬ 
senger  cars  and  a  diner.  Mr. 
Hoyt’s  car,  with  nearly  50  of 
the  publisher’s  personal  guests, 
was  located  at  the  rear  of  the 
train.  Included  in  Mr.  Hoyt’s 
party  were:  E.  Ray  Campl)ell, 
president  of  the  Post;  Ted 
Ackerman,  president  of  the 
Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Sen.  Gordon  Allott,  R-Colo. ;  Dr. 
Chester  Alter,  Chancellor  of 
University  of  Denver;  Maj.  Gen. 
Charles  H.  Anderson,  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  Lowry  Air  Force 
Base;  G.  B.  Adyelott,  president, 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western 
Railroad;  Edd  Bailey,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  president  of  Union  Pacific; 
U.S.  Circuit  Judge  Jean  Breiten- 
stein ;  Robert  Campbell,  Safeway 
Stores ;  Robert  Cavenagnaro, 
New  York,  Associated  Press; 
Louis  Cbance,  F.  W.  W’oolworth 
Co.;  John  H.  Colburn,  Wichita 
(Kas.)  Eagle  and  Beacon; 
Denver  Mayor  Tom  Currigan; 
Sen.  Peter  Dominick,  R-Colo. 
and  Vern  McIntyre,  Crown- 
Zellerbach  Corp.,  and  other 
friends  of  the  publisher. 

Mr.  Hoyt,  who  calls  himself 
the  “Chief  Wrangler’’  of  the 
trip,  moved  among  the  guests  in 
the  27  cars,  shaking  hands, 
making  welcoming  greetings, 
and  occasionally  slapping  an  old 
friend  on  the  back. 

“I  was  a  bartender  on  car 
number  seven,”  said  sports  car¬ 
toonist  Bob  Bowie,  of  the  Post. 
“You  should  have  seen  me,  with 
my  yellow  cowboy  shirt,  black 
kerchief,  black  cowboy  hat,  and 
that  big  sheriff’s  star.  (The  star 
was  emblazoned  with  the  mes¬ 
sage  “Post  Host”).  Bowie  told 
how  he  poured  beer  and  soft 
drinks  that  accompanied  the 


package  brunch  for  the  guests, 
and  how  he  and  about  (50  other 
Post  employees  served  as  hosts 
and  guides  for  the  Paper’s 
gue.sts  on  the  trip  up  to  Chey¬ 
enne. 

The  destination  of  the  all¬ 
stag  expedition  was  the  Chey¬ 
enne  Frontier  Days  program, 
one  of  the  top  half-dozen  rodeo 
events  in  the  nation,  and  a 
Cheyenne  institution  since  189(5. 
The  event  featured  calf-roping, 
bronco-riding,  parades,  square 
dancing,  chuckwagon  break¬ 
fasts,  Indian  dances,  and  other 
events,  but  featuring  a  Rodeo 
and  Arena  Show.  Following  the 
show,  the  Denver  group  returned 
to  the  Plains  Hotel,  to  relax 
until  departure  time. 

The  train  left  Denver  at  10:15 
a.m.,  and  pauswl  briefly  in 
Grt‘eley,  where  a  welcoming 
group  from  Cheyenne  boarded 
the  train.  The  expedition  arrived 
at  Cheyenne  at  11:45  a.m.,  and 
was  met  by  Wyoming  and  Fron¬ 
tier  Days  officials.  Among  those 
on  hand  for  the  greeting  cere¬ 
mony  were  Cheyenne  Mayor 
Bill  Nation;  Warren  Air  Force 
Base  commander  Maj.  Gen. 
Lewis  Lyle,  and  members  of  the 
Frontier  Days  committee.  A 
Cheyenne  band  provided  music, 
and  the  famed  Oglala  Sioux 
Indians  from  South  Dakota 
danced  for  the  party.  A  special 
fleet  of  automobiles  and  eight 
buses  provided  transportation  to 
Frontier  Park,  where  the  Denver 
party  joined  the  other  20,000 
rodeo  guests. 

Booklet  Mailed 

On  the  return  trip  on  the 
train,  the  “best  steak  dinner  in 
the  West”  was  served  to  the 
Post’s  guests.  And  the  “by-invi¬ 
tation-only”  party  enjoyed  com¬ 
plete  accommodations,  with 
every  detail  arranged,  down  to 
the  train  physician. 

Following  the  trip,  the  Post 
summarized  its  program  of  com¬ 
munity  service,  by  mailing  to  all 
of  the  invited  guests  a  copy  of 
the  paper’s  new  booklet,  “Serv¬ 
ice  to  the  Community.”  Prepared 
under  the  direction  of  promotion 
manager  Ed  McClanahan,  the 
booklet  summarized  all  of  the 
Post’s  service  activities  —  in¬ 
cluding  the'  Soap  Box  Derby, 
Fishing  Derby,  Trout  Contest, 
Favorite  Fishing  Spot  Contest, 
All-Star  Baseball,  Pick-The- 
Winners  Contest,  Football  Clinic, 


Baseball  Clinic,  Christmas 
Lighting  Contest,  .Memorial 
Day  Picnic,  Snapshot  Contest, 
Santa  Claus  Parade,  Christmas 
Party,  Sidewalk  Art  Show,  Ski 
Jump  School,  Barbershop  Quar¬ 
tet  Show,  AFA  Cadet  Recogni¬ 
tion  Program,  Plant  Tours — 
and,  oh  yes,  that  Post  Train  to 
Cheyenne. 

If  all  of  the  nation’s  1,763 
daily  newspapers  ran  an  annual 
Train  promotion  like  this,  maybe 
the  country’s  railroads  wouldn’t 
be  in  such  a  state. 

*  *  « 

CLOSE  UP— The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News  has  released 
“Close  Up,”  a  24-page  study  of 
News  readeis  and  their  charac¬ 
teristics.  Based  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  portion  of  Sindlinger  & 
Co.’s  “National  Media  .Mix” 
service,  the  study  shows  total 
adult  readership,  exclusive 
leadership,  breakdowns  by  sex, 
age,  income,  occupation,  educa¬ 
tion,  marital  status,  households, 
auto  and  home  ownership. 

*  «  « 

TOOT — “Toot,  twang,  jingle, 
tweet,”  says  the  chorus  of  clear 
calls  in  a  New  York  Times  book¬ 
let  promoting  the  Times’  High 
Fidelity  and  Recordwl  Music 
Feature  to  be  published  Sunday 
Sept.  26.  The  section  is  timed  to 
coincide  with  the  Hi-Fi  Show  at 
the  New  York  Trade  Show 
Building,  Sept.  28-Oct.  3. 

«  «  « 

A.MBASSADOR— A  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  booklet  on  International 
Advertising  describes  the  classi¬ 
fication  as  “Your  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  in  Washington.” 
Include<i  in  the  booklet,  which  is 
printed  on  rich  antique  inside 
pages  with  a  gleaming,  white 
Kromekote  Cover,  are  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  recent  advertisements 
published  in  the  Post  by  Euro¬ 
pean,  African  and  .\sian  na¬ 
tions,  and  their  economic  mis¬ 
sions.  According  to  the  booklet, 
“The  concept  of  major  display 
advertisements,  used  to  supple¬ 
ment  personal  diplomacy,  has 
been  an  outgrowth  of  tbe  success 
of  the  Post’s  International  Sec¬ 
tions.  These  contain  many  pages 
of  articles  and  photographs  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  overseas  corre¬ 
spondents  of  The  Post,  sup¬ 
ported  by  advertising  from  busi¬ 
ness  and  industries  associated 
with  the  sponsoring  nation.” 

«  *  * 

PRESENTATION  —  “Two 
Million  in  One,”  a  new  film  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  was  shown  in  New 
York,  Detroit  and  Chicago  this 
month.  Other  showings  in  major 
cities  will  take  place  throughout 
the  fall  and  winter.  Containing 
none  of  the  usual  charts  and 
graphs,  the  color  film  avoids 
hard-sell,  but  conveys  that  Fort 
Worth  and  Dallas  are  a  single 
market,  and  “an  area  of  dynam- 
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ic  growth  and  unlimited  poten¬ 
tial.”  The  combined  market  of 
two  million  is  the  twelfth  largest 
in  the  U.S. 

«  «  « 

KEY  READER— The  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  recently  made  a 
mailing  of  a  reprint  of  the 
paper’s  front  page,  featuring  a 
three-colurm  photo  of  President 
Johnson  reading  the  Star.  A 
two-column  box  on  the  reverse 
side  states:  “The  front  page 
reproduced  on  the  reverse  side 
speaks  for  itself.  The  President 
is  merely  affirming  visually  what 
Washingtonians  accept  as  an 
axiom.  The  Washington  Star  is 
the  ‘trade  i)aper’  of  national 
politics.” 

>|e  *  4c 

BALLOON — When  five  young 
adventurers  announced  an  epic 
2,200-mile  transcontinental  bal¬ 
loon  flight  across  Australia,  a 
newspaper  immediately  got  in 
the  act.  The  Daily  Mirror,  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  spirit  of  adventure 
should  be  encouraged,  contrib¬ 
uted  substantially  to  make  the 
flight  possible,  and  purchased 
exclusive  publication  rights.  The 
.Mirror  will  report  on  all  stages 
of  progress  in  the  making  and 
testing  of  the  balloon,  and 
during  the  transcontinental 
flight,  will  use  a  radio-telephone 
hookup  to  bring  readers  a  first¬ 
hand  account  of  the  daring 
venture. 

•  •  • 

BOWLING — Can  a  moming 
new.spaper  with  predominantly 
adult  audience  successfully  con¬ 
duct  a  .sporting  event  for  teen¬ 
agers?  The  Montreal  Gazette 
thought  it  could,  and  proved  it 
with  by  sponsoring  the  Jimmy 
Kingpin  Teen  Bowling  Tourna¬ 
ment,  the  first  teen  bowling 
event  ever  promoted  in  Mont¬ 
real.  The  tournament  was  pro¬ 
moted  with  four  full  page  lay¬ 
outs  in  both  black-and-white 
and  color,  with  hookers  from 
participating  bowling  houses. 
Area  proprieters  promoted  the 
tourney  in  both  English  and 
French  languages  in  colorful  ad 
reprints.  Both  tenpin  and  duck- 
pin  events  were  included  for 
boys  and  girls  from  12  to  18. 
Prizewinners  were  presented 
with  their  trophies  at  a  banquet 
at  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel. 

«  *  * 

CONSTRUCTION— A  special 
5-year  Building  Construction 
Report  for  South  Jersey  has 
been  released  by  the  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post.  The  report 
includes  both  residential  and 
industrial  construction,  with 
estimated  valuation  for  Burling¬ 
ton,  Camden  and  Gloucester 
Counties  in  the  Courier-Post 
circulation  area,  as  compared 
with  other  counties  in  South 
Jersey.  Data  is  presented  for 
1960  through  1964. 
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paper  field  included  Lisa  Hobbs, 
San  Francisco  Examiner  Far 
East  correspondent;  Wally 
Moore,  former  photographer  for 
Torrance  (Calif.)  South  Bay 
Breeze;  John  (Sky)  Dunlap, 
Southern  California  correspond¬ 
ent  for  E&P,  and  Dick  White, 
sports  editor  of  the  South  Bay 
Breeze. 


School  Journalists 
Attend  Seminar 
And  Quiz  Experts 


San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

California 

many 

jrrade  averages 
the 

Association 

by  the  Los  Anyelvs 

-'mir 

Two 

writini^, 

news, 

drama  criticism,  K 
business  manai<:ement  and  other  ■ 

aspects  of  journalism  during  the  WRITING  WINNER— Bill  Dicke, 

two-week  seminar,  conduct£*d  in  test  during  the  Los  Angeles  H« 

the  Graphic  Arts-Journalism  received  a  subscription  to  E4P  f 

building  on  the  campus  of  Cali-  California  E&P  correspondent  wl 

fornia  State  Polytechnic  College 

here.  The  students  were  selected  uled  lectures,  writing  assign- 
for  scholarship,  citizenship,  com-  ments  and  .seminars  from  8  a.m. 
inunications  interest  and  service  to  1(1  p.m.  The  .students  lived  in 
in  covering  their  campus  news  a  college  dormitory,  ate  together 
for  the  Herald-Examiner.  in  the  Cal  Poly  dining  hall,  and 

Up  to  this  year,  all  had  l)oys  sjient  about  half  the  time  writing 
and  the  emphasis  was  on  sports  stories  and  class  assignments, 
writing.  Eight  girls  were  added  Each  visiting  “professor”  was  on 
this  year.  campus  about  two  days  for  in- 

Ralph  Alexander,  IPA  direc-  formal  discussion  betw'een  class 
tor  and  prep  sports  supervisor  lectures. 

for  the  Herald-Examiner,  sched-  Bill  Dicke,  of  Savanna  High 


MiHHOiiri  Ju(lf;e  Kilk 
Walker  Libel  Suit 

Kansas  City,  Mo, 
A  libel  .«uit  filed  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Edwin  A, 


Walker  against  the 
Kansas  City  Star  and  the  As- 
sociated  Press  has  been  dis- 

Gen.  Walker  charged  he  was 
libeled  in  news  stories  about 
HHBlt  disturbances  at  the  University 

eft,  won  the  high  school  writing  con-  of  Mississippi  at  Oxford  when 
ald-Examiner  journalism  workshop  and  James  Meredith,  a  Negro, 
>m  John  (Sky)  Dunlap,  right.  Southern  sought  admission  there  on  Sept. 
>  was  one  of  the  workshop  instructors.  30,  1962. 

The  suit,  filed  on  Sept.  24, 
School  in  Anaheim,  received  a  1964,  asked  $1  million  in  dam- 
subscription  to  Editor  &  Pub-  ages. 

i.isiiER  for  winning  first  place  in  Judge  David  T.  Cavanaugh 
a  spot-writing  assignment  on  an  of  the  Jackson  County  Circuit 
airplane  wreck.  Court  dismissed  on  a  defend- 

The  journalism  .seminar  ran  ants'  motion, 
concurrently  with  a  football  and  Gen.  Walker  won  a  similar 
track  coaching  clinic  at  Cal  suit  from  the  Associated  Press 
Poly,  so  interviews  were  ar-  when  a  jury  awarded  him  $800,- 
ranged  with  the  coaches  for  000  on  June  19,  1964.  A  scaled- 
interviewing  experience.  down  judgment  of  $500,000  was 

Instructors  from  the  news-  affirmed  by  the  appellate  court. 


Sta-Hi/Bonnier 

Metro  Stack/ Master 


COSTS  LESS 


TO  PURCHASE  —  Lower  capital  investment . . .  Com¬ 
plete  portability  permits  use  on  one  or  more  press 
deliveries. 

TO  INSTALL  —  Completely  pre  wired  and  assembled. 
One  day  installation  possible. 

TO  OPERATE  —  7/10  amp  operating  current.  No  air 
or  other  power  required. 

TO  MAINTAIN  —  Entirely  mechanical  in  operation  . . . 
rugged,  dependable,  trouble-free. 


CO«»OtAtiON 


2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach 
Calif.  92663,  (714)  546-8000 

435  North  Michigan  Ava.  60  East  42nd  Straat  |  1850  North  St.  Paul 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611  Now  Yorh.  N  Y.  10017  Wichita.  Kansas  67213 

(312)  467-4441  (212)  MU  2-6636  (316)  942-6225 


85  rua  Gaucharat 
Brussals.  Balgium 
(02)  15.48.67 
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Copy  Service 

(Cunt  inn  I’ll  fruin  paf/n  16^ 


cliarg-e  for  artwork.  M'/o  of 
those  with  an  Ail  Art  Depart¬ 
ment  charge;  while  7(1%  of 
those  with  a  Customer  Service 
department  do. 

Only  lo';;-'  of  the  respondents 
do  not  charpe.  This  accounts  for 
only  .31  newspapers  out  of  210. 

The  methods  they  employ 
vary.  The  bulk  of  them  charjje 
hy  the  hour. 

CHARGE  FOR  ENGRAVINGS 

71%  of  the  respondents  charpe 
for  enpravinps.  Only  14%  do 
not  charpe.  78' o  of  tho.se  with 
.\d  Art  charpe;  74 'e  of  tho.se 
with  C  S  do. 

SPEC  vs.  SERVICE 

Only  2(5%  of  the  newspapers 
answerinp  devote  more  than  a 
third  of  their  time  to  spec  work. 

The  larpest  percentape  (.73%) 
of  newspapers  prepare  very 
little  spec  work  (0  to  30%  of 
total  time). 

Of  the  Ad  Art  Departments, 
48%  devote  less  than  a  third  of 
their  time  to  spec.  Only  27%c  do 
more. 

Of  the  Copy  Service  proups, 
■'>6%  do  less  than  30%  spec; 
.33%  do  more. 

FUTURE 

The  majority  ((50' 5  )  of  new.s- 
papers  are  hap))y  with  their 
present  set-ups.  f)nly  21%  plan 
to  make  some  chanpt' — whether 
in  direction,  size  of  staff,  etc. 

67%  of  the  Copy  Service 
proups  are  satisfied  with  the 
status  quo.  Only  lO'c  of  them 
plan  chanpes. 

.70%)  of  the  Ad  .\rt  Depart¬ 
ments  plan  no  chanpes.  24% 
have  plans  in  mind. 

Of  all  the  new.sjiaiiers  re- 
spondinp,  21'.  of  them  are  affil¬ 
iated  with  a  union.  12%  of 
those  with  an  Ad  .\rt  and  2(5% 
of  tho.se  with  a  Copy  Service. 

• 

■Newspaper  (Jampui^i 
For  Imported  Foods 

Bo.ston 

An  advertising  campaipn  ex¬ 
clusively  in  newspapers  will 
support  a  line  of  imported  food 
products  for  Gloria  Foo<ls,  a 
division  of  the  C.  Papiias  Com¬ 
pany  of  Boston.  The  campaipn 
will  cover  the  remaining  four 
months  of  19(5.7. 

The  Button  Heruld-Travclcr 
and  the  Boston  (Jlube  will  share 
equally  in  the  program,  which 
devotes  no  less  than  20,000  lines 
to  popularizing  the  Gloria  line. 
Si.x  full  page  ads,  in  color,  are 
included  in  the  schedule. 

The  program  was  created  by 
the  Boston-based  advertising 
agency  of  Richard  Montgomery 
Mason  Inc. 


2  Astronauts 
On  Program 
For  Editors 

Washington 

.•V.stronaut  Edward  H.  White 
II,  who  stepped  out  of  his  Gemi¬ 
ni  4  capsule  into  sjiace-walk  his¬ 
tory,  and  his  command  pilot, 
James  A.  McDivitt,  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Con¬ 
ference  of  UPI  Editors  and 
Publishers  here  Oct.  .7-6. 

They  will  narrate  a  color 
movie,  “The  Walk  in  Space,” 
made  during  their  June  flight. 
Following  the  film,  McDivitt  and 
White  will  answer  questions. 

At  the  four  working  .sessions 
during  the  two-day  mi«tinp, 
delegates  will  analyze  coverage 
in  four  areas:  World  and 
Dome.stic  Crisis,  Government, 
the  Courts,  and  the  Future. 

Speakers  include  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk;  Calvin  Kytle, 
Director  of  the  Community  Rela¬ 
tions  Service;  Edw’ard  W.  Kuhn, 
president  of  the  American  Bar 
A.ssociation,  and  Bill  D.  Moyers, 
Press  Secretary  to  President 
Johnson. 

For  the  ladies  there  will  be  a 
tea  at  the  Chevy  Cha.se  home  of 
Mrs.  Hubei  t  H.  Humphrey.  Mrs. 
Merriweather  Post  will  invite 
them  to  her  estate,  reminiscent 
of  the  Fiench  Renaissance  and 
the  Russian  Czari.st  eras.  Mrs. 
Perle  Mesta,  Washington’s  fa¬ 
mous  hostess  and  Former  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Luxemliourg,  will 
entertain  at  lunch  at  her  pent¬ 
house  apartment. 

The  first  working  session  will 
spotlight  “Cov’erage  in  Crisis” 
and  encompass  such  topics  as 
Viet  Nam,  the  Dominican  situa¬ 
tion,  racial  matters,  and  di.sas- 
ters.  Panelists  include  C.  A. 
( Pete)  McKnight,  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer;  Ted 
Weegar,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Los  Anf/elcs  Times; 
William  H.  Heath,  executive 
editor  of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Kai/le-Tnbane,  and  Don  Boyett, 
managing  txlitor  of  the  Ama¬ 
rillo  (Tex.)  News  and  Globe 
Times. 

Turner  Catledge,  executive 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
will  be  chaii  man  of  a  discussion 
of  “Coverage  in  Government”  at 
the  .second  session.  The  jjanelists 
will  include  Gibson  Prather, 
managing  editor  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  News-Journal,  and 
Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  managing 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribaiie. 

The  delegates  will  take  a  look 
at  court  coverage  in  the  third 
working  session,  including  the 
“Billie  Sol  Estes  Syndrome”  and 
a  “Perspective  on  Oswald.” 
Panel  members  will  include 


David  Brickman,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Malden  (Mass.) 
Evening  News  and  Medford 
(.Mass.)  Daily  Mercury;  Brady 
Black,  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer;  Richard  Milliman, 
jiublisher  of  the  Mount  Pleasant 
(Mich.)  Times-News,  and 
Charles  F.  Dameron,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  IMllas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald. 

The  fourth  working  .session 
will  blueprint  “Coverage  in  the 
Future,”  with  emphasis  on  tech¬ 
nology,  pictures,  the  editorial 
jiage,  and  the  changing  com- 
jilexion  of  news.  Speakers  in¬ 
clude  A1  Neuharth,  general 
manager  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-lJnion  and  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle;  James  G.  Bel¬ 
lows,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  Herbert  W. 
Spendlove,  editor  of  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot ;  Donald 
P.  Keith,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Ex¬ 
press,  and  J.  Ray  Hunt,  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

• 

Poynler  Fund  Gives 
.^13,650  ill  Scholarships 

St.  Petersbi’Rg,  Fla. 

The  Poynter  Fund  .scholar- 
.shij)  .selection  committee  has 
awardetl  .scholarships  totalling 
$1.7,6.70  to  1(5  young  men  and 
women. 

The  Poynter  Fund  is  a  non¬ 
profit  foundation  dedicate<l  to 
training,  assisting  and  inspir¬ 
ing  journalists  to  improve  re¬ 
porting  and  news  interpretation. 

A  memorial  to  Paul  Poynter, 
publisher  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  who  died  in  19.70,  the 
fund  was  established  in  19.73  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Poynter. 
He  is  editor  and  president  of 
the  Times.  She  is  associate  edi- 
toi-  and  vicepresident. 

Awarded  scholarshijis  for  the 
19(55-66  academic  year  were 
Betsy  Anderson,  Agnes  Scott 
College,  $1,200;  Charles  Cal¬ 
houn,  University  of  Virginia, 
$1,000;  Cheryl  Cooper,  North¬ 
east  High  School,  $250;  Joe 
Durrett,  Duke  University,  $1,- 
000;  Gail  Goyen,  University  of 
Florida,  $1,000;  Suzanne  Har¬ 
ris,  University  of  Chicago,  $1,- 
200;  Carole  Horn,  Brandeis 
Univ’ersity,  $1,000;  William 
I.,ebo,  Vanderbilt  Law  School, 
$1,000;  Ami  Saperstein,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  $1,000; 
Philij)  Smith,  Yale  University, 
$1,000;  Jean  Johannes.sen,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  $1,- 
000;  Susan  Cook,  Florida  State 
University,  $1,000;  Carmen 
lacino,  St.  Petersburg  Junior 
College,  $1,000;  Lynn  Poulos, 
St.  Peter.sburg  Junior  College, 
$1,000;  Willie  Mae  Andrews, 
Stetson  University,  $1,000;  and 
Joel  Whitaker,  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  $1,000. 


UPI  Sending 
Asia  Report 
Via  Cable 

Tokyo 

United  Pre.ss  International  is 
transmitting  its  world  news  re¬ 
port  to  subscribers  in  Asia  via 
the  trans-Pacific  cable.  Service 
began  on  Aug.  25  and  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  Earnest 
Hoberecht,  UPI  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  for  Asia. 

UPI  started  filing  its  world 
news  report  through  the  under¬ 
sea  cable  from  New'  York  to 
Manila  several  months  ago.  At 
the  .same  time,  UPI  spent  weeks 
testing  powerful  radio  trans¬ 
mitters  in  .Manila  which  w'ould 
relay  the  news  report  from 
.Manila  to  listening  points  in  the 
Far  East. 

Mr.  Holierecht  said  all  te.sts 
w'ere  successful. 

“By  using  the  cable  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean  rather  than  the 
jirevious  method  of  transmitting 
by  radio,  UPI  can  assure  opti¬ 
mum  conditions  of  transmission 
and  reception  unaffected  by 
atmospheric  conditions,”  he  said. 
• 

Reporter  Witnesses 
‘.4ttaek’  oii  Air  Base 

Kokomo,  Ind. 

Phil  Nicholas,  a  Kokomo  Trib¬ 
une  reporter,  “died”  in  a  pre¬ 
tended  nuclear  bomb  attack  on 
Bunker  Hill  Air  Force  Base 
near  here  Aug.  18. 

Nicholas  was  the  first  U.S. 
reporter  ever  permitted  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  mock  assault  on  an 
Air  Force  installation.  The  “at¬ 
tack”  is  a  practice  requirement 
and  is  designed  to  test  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  sur\’ival  and  re¬ 
taliation. 

The  reporter  w’as  assigned  a 
post  alongside  Col.  Gerald  W. 
Johnson,  w’ing  commander,  who 
was  lost  early  in  the  “assault” 
from  a  make-believe  heart  at¬ 
tack.  After  12  hours  and  25 
minutes,  Nicholas  “perished” 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  base 
when  a  direct  hit  was  registered. 
• 

AReii  Buys  Weekly 

Humboldt,  Kans. 

Jerry  H.  Allen,  of  Des  Moines, 
w'ho  has  been  selling  printing 
equipment  and  has  been  an  in¬ 
structor  in  printing  manage¬ 
ment,  has  purchased  the  weekly 
Humboldt  Union  from  Malcolm 
Higgins.  The  former  ow’ner  is 
joining  the  copy  desk  staff  of 
the  Topeka  State  Journal. 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel  of  the 
Bailey  -  Krehbiel  Newspaper 
Brokerage  firm  arranged  the 
sale. 
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Witty  Wife  Prods 
Lowly  Male  Being 

By  Ray  Erwin 


A  witty  and  wise,  lively  and 
!  uninhibited  housewife  is  enter¬ 
ing  the  columnists’  arena  to  en¬ 
liven,  enrich  and  sometimes  to 
enrage  newspaper  readers. 

The  column:  “Speaking 
'  Frankly.” 

The  columnist:  Mary  Mc¬ 
Grath. 

The  format:  Three  columns  a 
week. 

The  release:  Sept.  13. 

The  distributor:  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate. 

With  refreshing  frankness, 
free-swinging  fearlessness  and 
an  unusual  and  uninhibited 
.style,  Mary  McGrath  makes  ef- 
ferv'escent  or  acid  comment 
about  anything  that  strikes  her 
interest  at  the  moment.  She 
grabs  attention  in  her  leading 
paragraph  and  won’t  let  go  un¬ 
til  .she  has  had  her  say  in  her 
inimitable  and  inventive  way. 

I  Her  Targets 

Targets-subjects  for  Mary 
McGrath  treatises  (or  treat¬ 
ments)  may  be  la\vyers,  the  real 
estate  business,  teach-ins  in 
schools  over  Viet  Nam,  college 
student  riots  (she  calls  them 
overgrown  tantrums)  or  merely 
men  in  general  (she  sometimes 
finds  them  less  than  ideal  crea¬ 
tures). 

Newspapering  comes  natural¬ 
ly  and  easily  to  the  columnist. 
Her  father  was  a  newspaper¬ 
man  and  her  husband  is  one  and 
she  once  was  a  copygirl  and 
feature  writer  herself.  Her  fa¬ 
ther,  Angus  MacDonald,  was 
city  editor  of  the  Boston  News 
Bureau  and  production  man¬ 
ager  of  Barron’s.  Her  husband 
is  William  McGrath,  a  Boston 
Traveler  reporter.  She  was  her¬ 
self  a  copygirl  for  a  time  for 
the  Traveler  in  World  War  II 
and  contributed  features,  which 
won  her  enough  bylines  to  give 
her  a  zest  and  appetite  for  the 
work.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McGrath 
met  while  both  were  students  at 
Suffolk  University,  Boston. 

How  It  Began 

However,  her  newspaper  am- 
^  bitions  got  sidetracked  by  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Wacs  in  the  Air  Force 
j  and  by  raising  a  family — two 
big  boys  and  tw^o  small  girls, 
j  ranging  from  seven  to  15. 


But  her  pique  with  a  colum¬ 
nist  over  his  dissecting  the  fem¬ 
inine  world  brought  her  back  to 
newspapers  as  a  columnist  her¬ 
self.  David  J.  Farrell,  managing 
editor  of  the  Boston  Herald,  is 
a  per.sonal  friend  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McGrath.  Several  times 
when  they  saw  him,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Giath  complained  to  him  about 
aspersions  cast  on  the  feminine 
sex  by  Count  Marco  in  his 
“Beauty  and  the  Beast”  syndi¬ 
cated  column,  which  appears  in 
the  Herald.  Mr.  Farrell  urged 
her  to  put  it  in  writing. 

She  wrote  several  long  let¬ 
ters  in  reply  to  Count  Marco 
and  then  in  March,  1964,  began 
a  twice-a-week  column  in  the 
Herald  under  title  of  “Male 
Call.”  The  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  found,  however,  that  title 
was  copyrighted  by  Milt  Caniff 
in  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  so 
“Speaking  Frankly”  was  adopt¬ 
ed  as  the  title  for  the  new  na¬ 
tional  three-a-week  column. 

“I  dissect  anything  that 
comes  along  my  line  of  vision,” 
declared  Mary  McGrath,  in  an 
interview  in  New  York,  where 
she  was  making  final  prepara¬ 
tions  for  national  syndication. 
“Things  are  not  what  they 
should  l)e  and  some  things  that 
are  passed  off  on  us  as  perfect 
are  not.  I  take  delight  in  giving 
my  own  ideas  and  in  return  hav¬ 
ing  them  disputed  by  readers. 
My  mail  has  been  laige,  even 
with  the  column  appearing  in 
only  one  paper  in  the  past. 

“My  children  were  completely 
unimpressed  by  plans  for  syn¬ 
dication  until  they  found  out 
that  United  Features  also  sells 
the  ‘Peanuts’  comic  strip,”  .she 
reported.  “Now,  if  I  can  get 
Murray  the  K  to  interview  me 
I  will  make  the  grade  with  my 
kids.” 

Takes  Over  Ueii 

Mrs,  McGrath  has  preempted 
the  den  in  the  family  home  in 
the  suburbs  of  Boston  and 
tumed  it  into  her  office  so  she 
can  concentrate  on  writing  her 
columns  and  personally  an¬ 
swering  her  mail.  She  said  her 
oldest  son  will  take  up  typing 
this  winter  in  high  school  and 
.she  hopes  he  can  help  her  with 
that  w’ork. 

In  her  provocative  social 
comments,  Mary  McGrath 
champions  the  woman’s  view¬ 
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point,  demands  the  woman’s 
rights,  argues  the  woman’s  po¬ 
sition,  preserves  the  woman’s  ^ 
integrity,  upholds  the  woman’s  ] 
place  in  the  world.  Some  sample 
comments : 

“Probably  the  worst  do-it- 
yourself  project  is  the  one  that 
results  in  that  great  American 
institution  —  the  self-made 
man!” 

“Man’s  humanity  to  man 
ain’t  nothin’,  Charlie.  Take  a 
look  at  his  inhumanity  to  wom¬ 
an!” 

“Visit  the  suburban  super¬ 
markets  on  a  Saturday  morning 
and  what  do  you  see?  Thou- 
.sands  of  men  wandering  the 
aisles  looking  for  all  the  world 
like  walking  disaster  areas  in 
their  ‘leisure  wear’  ” 

“In  one  brief  generation,  the 
American  male  has  traveled  in 
a  tight  circle — and  I  mean  tight 
— from  the  era  of  the  ‘great  un¬ 
washed’  to  the  eia  of  the  ‘great 
unshaved.’  ” 

The  lively  columnist,  su¬ 
premely  happy  over  achieving 
both  of  her  ambitions  of  being 
a  homemaker  and  a  writer, 
blithely  explained: 

“At  six  I  told  an  inquiring 
first-grade  nun  that  I  was  going 
to  grow  up  to  be  ‘a  mother  like 
my  mother  or  a  newspaperman 
like  my  father.’  It  took  me  30 
years  to  find  out  I  could  have  it 
both  ways.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 


Middle  East  Reports  ^ 

Vincent  Sheean,  reporter  and 
author,  has  gone  to  the  Middle 
East  to  write  a  series  of  stories 
on  problems  in  that  part  of  the 
world  for  Newsday  Specials, 
Garden  City,  N.Y. 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATEyINC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
DON  MACLEAN 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIOGE 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 

WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 

MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 

DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 

STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 

AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

BATTLE  FOR  YOUR  MIND  W 
THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK 
MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  A  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIOUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  D/S 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC., 
220  East  42nd  St.,NewYorkl7,N.Y. 
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The  Inventive  Camera 


By  Rick  Frirtliiiuii 

The  photographs  on  these  two  pages  were  taken  by  Larry 
Mulvehill,  30-year-old  staff  photographer  for  Xewsduy,  Garden 
City,  Long  Island. 

A  former  electronics  technician  in  the  Air  Force,  he’s  been 
using  his  mechanical  skills  for  the  past  six  years  as  a  professional 
photographer  as  he  searches  for  new  ways  to  put  the  camera 
where  the  eye  can’t  go  and  to  make  the  camera  record  what  the 
eye  can’t  see. 

The  traffic  shot  across  the  top  of  Iwth  pages  is  one  picture  on 
one  strip  of  film.  The  Long  Island  Expressway'  has  often  been 
called  “The  longest  parking  lot  in  the  world”  and  Larry'  .setout  to 
show  this  photographically. 

“The  basic  idea  is  the  photo  finish  camera,”  he  explains.  “Mov¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  still  film  past  a  fixed  slit.  This  picture  was  taken 
with  Tri-x  film,  using  a  Nikon  motorized  back.  The  subject  has 
to  be  moving  or  the  film  won’t  record  the  image.  Once  you  start 
the  camera  going,  you  shoot  the  whole  role  in  about  six  seconds.” 

Larry  claims  that  anyone  with  a  Nikon  motorized  back  can 
shoot  such  pictures  at  no  extra  cost.  He  is  still  experimenting  with 
this  type  of  photography  and  try'ing  to  perfect  a  speed  control 
unit.  Larry  says  such  pictures  could  have  great  application  to 
sports  events,  automobile  racing,  kids  running  and  similar  assign¬ 
ments. 

“Basketball  is  a  game  of  stretching,”  Larry'  points  out,  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  picture  on  the  left.  “The  best  way  to  shoot  it  is  to 
get  as  low  as  possible.  I  used  a  21mm  lens  and  stuck  the  camera 
out  at  arm’s  length  almost  under  the  players’  sneakers. 

“I  had  a  kid  hold  a  slave  unit  and  as  the  teams  came  down  the 
court  he  pushed  the  light  out  over  them.  Then  in  the  darkroom,  I 
stretched  the  stretch  even  more  by  tilting  the  enlarger  easel  45 
degrees  and  center  focusing.” 

The  pole  vault  shot  on  the  opposite  page  was  done  by  taping 
his  Nikon  F  to  a  pole.  Larry  was  looking  for  something  different 
and  pole  vaulting  meant  height.  A  student  helped  him  hold  the 
pole  and  Larry  triggered  the  camera  by  remote  control. 

The  water  shot  on  the  right  came  from  a  Newsday  picture  essay 
called  “Ballet  of  the  Silent  World.”  Larry  built  a  special  plastic 
housing  containing  batteries  and  a  relay  to  operate  the  motor 
drive.  Wearing  a  scuba  diving  outfit,  he  went  underwater  in  a 
swimming  pool  to  shoot  the  assignment. 

The  subway  shot  came  from  a  Newsday  story  on  crime  in  the 
New  York  subways.  Larry  was  instructed  to  get  candids  of  subway 
riders.  He  put  a  Nikon  inside  of  a  package  with  a  hole  in  it  and 
sat  with  the  camera  package  on  his  lap.  The  release  cord  ran  up 
his  sleeve  and  into  his  pocket. 

Larry  has  been  experimenting  with  a  bracket  arrangement  on 
the  outside  of  his  car  that  places  the  camera  three  inches  above 
the  road  bed  to  photograph  traffic.  Also  with  an  inverted  bracket 
suction  cup  to  put  a  camera  on  a  wall.  He’s  even  tried  to  fly  a 
camera  from  a  15-foot  nylon  kite  that  his  wife,  Carol,  made.  The 
idea  was  to  get  some  low-level  aerials  but  the  kite  broke. 

“I  have  a  case  full  of  such  stuff,”  Larry  explains.  “I  can’t  buy 
the  really  expensive  auxiliary  equipment  so  I  have  to  design  my 
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TAe  height  in  pole  vaulting  Hidden  camera  on  the  subway 
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UPI’s  Musel  Masters 
Many  Writing  Skills 

Bv  Tt»nv  Breiina 


There’s  a  journalistic  ball  of 
muscle  who’s  a  master  when  it 
comes  to  “snappy”  leads  and 
copy  which  punches  para  by 
para  to  the  puts  of  a  story.  He 
works  for  a  wire  .sen  ice,  wan¬ 
ders  around  the  world,  writes 
all  kinds  of  material,  loves  the 
medium  which  puts  him  in  the 
pa^es  of  papers  across  the 
country. 

Talking  with  Robert  Musel, 
it  soon  becomes  clear  that  Unit¬ 
ed  Press  International  have  a 
talented  dual -personality  at 
work  for  them  (not  that  they’re 
unaware  of  the  fact). 

Predominant  is  the  complete 
wire  service  reporter  ...  a  man 
who  enjoys  nothing  better  than 
pitching  on  the  big  fast-break¬ 
ing  news  story,  producing  cold, 
objective,  accurate  wire  copy. 

The  “flip-side”  of  Musel’s 
personality  is  a  very  different 
journalistic  character.  He  writes 
pop  songs,  is  familiar  wdth  the 
beat  generation,  knows  and 
covers  show  biz,  tv  personali¬ 
ties,  turns  his  pen  to  tv  and 
movie  scripts,  is  a  successful 
gag  writer,  and  does  well  as  a 
magazine  contributor. 

Versatile  Output 

These  are  the  diversified  capa¬ 
bilities  which  combine  to  make 
him  a  very  versatile  reporter,  a 
valued,  colorful  senior  corres¬ 
pondent  based  in  London  who 
travels  Europe  filing  all  kinds 
of  stories. 

Sitting  in  the  features  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  wire  service  office 
on  the  12th  floor  of  the  News 
Building,  42nd  Street,  New 
York,  Bob  Musel  was  this  week 
nearing  the  end  of  a  temporary 
assignment  as  guest  tv  column¬ 
ist  for  UPI.  Each  year  the  news 
agency  “imports”  him  from 
London  to  write  the  “Television 
in  Review”  column  when  regular 
writer,  Rick  UuBrow,  takes  his 
vacation.  Musel  makes  it  a 
working  vacation,  enjoying  the 
opportunity  to  visit  New  York, 
his  home  town,  and  to  renew 
the  many  contacts  of  former 
days  as  a  broadway  reporter. 

As  Bob  Musel  was  on  a  tv 
writing  assignment,  he  started 
off  talking  of  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  American  and  British  tv 
reviewing.  “They  just  don’t  get 
the  space  in  newspapers  over 
there,”  he  explained,  “thus  they 
act  purely  as  reviewers  of 
what’s  appearing  on  the  screen, 
writing  concise  critiques.  Here, 
the  tv  specialists  have  developed 
a  role  which  far  exceeds  that  of 


their  British  counterparts  .  .  . 
they  go  in  (le))th  into  matters 
affecting  ouestions  of  social  re- 
.s))onsibility  and  conscience, 
prodding  the  networks  when 
they  think  something  is  wrong, 
as  well  as  acting  as  reviewers  of 
the  daily  offerings  on  the  small 
screen.” 

But  the  tv  writing  topic  did 
not  la.st  long.  Musel,  the  dust  of 
Fleet  street  still  on  his  shoes, 
admitted  to  feeling  nostalgic 
when  he  returns  to  New  York. 
“Newspapering  here,”  he  says, 
“had  undergone  .some  very  big 
changes.  When  I  come  home  I 
notice  the  difference.  Compared 
with  Britain,  the  competitive 
element  seems  to  have  suffered, 
there  are  too  many  one-news¬ 
paper  towns,  our  press  excel¬ 
lent  though  it  is,  does  not  put 
so  much  effort  into  getting  a 
story. 

“The  British  papers,  of 
course,  have  a  big  advantage  in 
that  they  have  national  circula¬ 
tions.  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  fight  all  along  the  line 
for  a  scoop,  sending  out  teams 
of  reporters  and  photographers 
equipped  with  mobile  news 
rooms,  paying  large  sums  of 
money  for  an  exclusive  picture. 
Fleet  Street  journalism  is  cur¬ 
rently  conducted  in  a  way  that 
big  city  American  journalism 
used  to  be  .  .  .  where  has  that 
vital  element  of  competition 
gone  .  .  .  perhaps  its  purely  a 
matter  of  economics?” 

E&P  asked  Musel  what  he 
thought  of  the  way  in  which 
British  newspapers  treated 
America.  How  did  he  view  the 
oft-repeated  criticism  of  U.S. 
newsmen  who  had  worked  in 
London  that  coverage  of  the 
States  was  too  often  light, 
frivolous  and  lacking  in  depth, 
in  understanding? 

Big  Feature  Story 

“The  trouble  is,”  said  the  UPI 
reporter,  “they  tend  to  give 
their  readers  what  they  want  to 
read  .  .  .  stories  about  America 
which  are  larger  than  life  .  .  . 
‘women  in  New  York  are  now 
enjoying  a  green  hair  craze’  .  .  . 
‘There  are  tv  sets  in  every  room 
of  the  average  American  home’ 
.  .  .  ‘Pace  kills  Americans 
young.’  .  .  .  gangsterism  and 
racial  troubles  get  big  play. 
There’s  little  intended  malice  in 
this,  it’s  sensational  copy  filed 
in  the  main  for  editors  always 
looking  to  the  States  for  sensa¬ 
tional  stories.  Crux  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  whereas  the  U.  S. 


Musel,  near  UPl’s  Fleet  St.  office 


newspapers  treat  England  as  a 
news  story,  England  treats 
.4merica  as  a  feature  story — if 
you  see  what  I  mean.  Then,  in 
the  popular  British  newspapers 
there’s  not  much  room  —  they 
run  much  smaller  papers  than 
us — for  a  projection  of  normal 
hometown  America  after  they’ve 
gotten  through  with  dishing  up 
the  more  newsworthy,  but 
bizarre,  aspects  of  our  society. 
End  result  is  a  distorted  pic¬ 
ture.” 

Only  recently,  Musel  said,  a 
gang  of  London  fascists  tried  to 
burn  down  a  synagogue  no  more 
than  five  miles  from  Fleet 
Street,  The  story  received  scant 
coverage,  while  racial  strife  in 
Selma  was  covered  with  blazing 
headlines  that  .same  day. 

“However,”  he  warned,  “don’t 
present  me  as  a  pundit.  I  think 
that  in  general  British  newspa¬ 
pers  are  brilliantly  written  and 
edited.  And  tho.se  that  don’t  rely 
quite  so  much  on  sensation  for 
circulation  give  a  balanced  pic¬ 
ture  of  America.” 

And,  then  this  parting  shot 
on  the  subject:  “Editors  in 
Britain  who  subscribed  to  the 
‘It  Can’t  Happen  Here’  philoso¬ 
phy,  are  getting  some  nasty 
jolts,  as  incidents  of  racial  vio¬ 
lence,  armed  robbery,  gun-car¬ 
rying  crooks  and  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  are  becoming  a  daily 
happening  in  modern  Merry 
England.” 

Bob  Musel  has  been  with  UPI 
since  he  was  15.  He  started  as 
a  copy  boy,  recalls  that  things 
were  very  different  in  those 
days.  The  office  was  very  much 
smaller.  For  a  lad  with  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  “fire  in  his  belly  to 
write,”  the  chances  were  there 
to  be  taken.  “I  had  no  clear 
breakthrough  into  journalism,” 
he  explained,  “there  were  al¬ 
ways  plenty  of  routine  writing 
chores  to  be  handled  around  the 
office,  if  a  desk  was  empty  and 
you  felt  up  to  the  challenge  and 
had  gained  the  confidence  of 


those  in  charge,  you  just  got 
cracking  .  .  .  one  thing  led  to 
another  for  me  ...” 

.According  to  Musel,  some  ol 
the  best  UPI  men  he  has  known  m  ■ 
in  a  news  agency  career  which 
has  spanned  many  years,  came 
up  in  the  same  way  as  himselt. 

What  about  the  J-School 
graduate  of  today?  What  about 
formal  education?  What  about 
the  “graduate  co])y  boys”  to  l)e 
found  in  the  offices  of  newspa¬ 
per  and  new  services? 

“I  itrefer  not  to  comment,” 
he  said,  “that’s  front  office 
stuff.  All  1  know  is  that  some 
very  fine  wire  sendee  men,  ex¬ 
cellent  writers  and  editors, 
climbed  the  ladder  without  too  ■  i 
much  formal  education.” 

.A  chunky,  170  i)ounds,  five 
feet  eight  tall,  Musel  looks  fit. 

In  truth,  he’s  a  very  muscular 
writer.  The  reason  is  that  he 
believes  newsmen  should  keep 
fit.  Musel  has  covered  stories  in 
eveiy  country  in  Euroi)e, 
throughout  the  Middle  East  and 
much  of  Africa.  He  has  his  own 
training  program,  his  apartment 
in  London  includes  a  small  gym 
where  he  works-out  frequently. 
Added  to  that,  he  does  not 
.smoke  or  drink,  but  there’s  no 
trace  of  the  puritan  in  his  atti¬ 
tude  to  colleagues  “addicted  to 
the  weed,  inclined  to  enjoyment 
of  the  hard  stuff.” 

Musel,  and  he  doesn’t  sound 
superior  when  he  says  it,  re¬ 
calls  many  assignments  over- 
seas — for  examt)le,  in  the  Congo, 
during  the  desert  campaigns  in¬ 
volving  Israel  -  Arab  clashes, 
during  times  of  flood  and  earth- 
(luakes  —  when  being  “reason¬ 
ably  fit  gav'e  me  quite  an  edge 
ov’er  some  newsmen  who  puffed 
and  panted  to  keep  up  physical¬ 
ly  with  fast-moving  events.” 
Then,  too,  there  comes  the  time, 
he  says,  when  you  have  to  work 
40  to  70  hours  on  a  story  with¬ 
out  sleep — “need  I  .say  more.” 

Musel  tells  an  amusing  story 
about  his  early  muscular  build¬ 
up.  When  he  started  work  with 
UPI,  the  pay  was  low,  thus  to 
make  ends  meet  he  and  two 
friends  made  up  an  acrobatic 
trio  that  played  New  York  club 
dates.  Additionally,  Musel,  “for 
$1  an  hour”  posed  for  muscle 
pix. 

‘Built  Like  a  Bull’ 

Some  time  after  joining  the 
wire  service,  the  UP  manager 
of  the  day  was  studying  a  mus¬ 
cle  magazine  which  someone  had 
brought  into  the  news  room.  , 
“Hell!,”  he  said,  looking  at  the  i 
front  cover,  “this  guy  is  built 
like  a  bull.”  He  i)aused,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “I  know  that  face,”  , 
called  for  Bob  and  asked:  “Is  aJt 
this  you  posing  in  a  jock-strap 
.  .  .”  Musel  recalls  now:  “He 
was  shocked,  absolutely  shocked. 

I  ex|)lained  that  I  was  earaing 
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a  few  bucks  on  the  side.  He  save 

me  a  raise,  probablv,  the  onh’  A  gla 

raise  in  the  history  of  UPI  de-  ^US 

signed  to  cover  up  a  staff  mem-  (Coti tinned  fron 
hei's’  nudity.”  _ 

What  about  relaxation?  “My  .  , ....  ,  , 

,  acceptahditv  of  m< 

relaxation  comes  in  carryiiiK'  out  •  ^ 

many  differiiiR  writing  assign-  ‘  „„u  ,, 

ments,”  .says  Mu.sel,  adding,  “I  .  '  i  /  ‘p 
.  it  f  r  .April,  .lonas  lui 

have  now  written  for  even’ form  .  .  t-  tu  xt 

»  „  ■  f  1-  »  chaii’man  of  the  N( 

of  communications  media.  ,  .  ... 

o  f  1  u  f  lations  Committee 

Song-writinK  has  been  jiartic-  a  nvo.ti«in<r  -.n,! 
ularlv  Rood  to  him.  He  wrote  AiheitisniR  and 
oD  Ti-  1-  >*  i  !•  rectors  Committee, 

Foiipa  Piccolino,  a  top  disc  ,  ,  ,,  ... 

iu  u  i.  ii  i-  c  I  r.  ford  Smith,  genera 
throughout  the  L.S.  and  Eu-  ami’a’ 

rope.  His  pojiular  “Band  of  ® 

(lold”  has  more  than  a  million  Public  Keluiiom 
record  sales  to  its  credit.  Then 

there  was  the  background  mu-  “Perhaps  it  wou 
sic  for  “To  Paris  With  Love,”  to  put  on  record 
the  movie  which  .starred  Alex  salient  points  raise 
Guiness.  discus.sions. 

But  things  are  not  so  good  "t*  tu  uur  ojiinioi 
down  Tin  Pan  Alley  at  the  pres-  flurry  about  the 
ent  time,  .says  Musel,  the  Bea-  uiotion  picture  ai 
ties  —  “and  the  he.st  of  British  newsjiapers  is  not 
luck  to  them”  —  with  other  vertising  problem, 
idolized  beat  groups  have  tended  I'elations  problem, 
to  dent  the  pop  melody  market,  urise  from  time  to 
“So,  for  the  time  being  Pm  thut  this  is  a  sir 
resting  as  a  song-writer,  jiend-  fhut  can  be  readily 
ing  the  end,  or,  some  break,  in  newspaper  and  thi 
the  beat  era,”  he  added  with  a  's  no 

smile  that  acknowledged  that  vertising  acceptan^ 
royalties  are  still  coming  in  ^ 

from  his  previous  hits,  theatres  place  ads 

And  in  the  meantime,  its  back  cities  without  ai 
to  London  for  Musel,  back  to  reason  f 

hard  news  and  features  which  .supers’ision  of  tl 
are  his  first  love,  copy  which  Advertising  Code, 
remains  melodious  for  UPI  sub-  motion  picture 
scribers  evei’ywhere.  sisting  of  the  ma 

•  and  distributors 

i  in  New  P«,i,i„n.  JiL  h„“; 

With  Dayton  Papers  than  30  years  vol 

Dayton,  Ohio  scribed  to  the  M 
Four  personnel  changes  have  tising  Code.  Everj 
lieen  announced  by  Dayton  work,  advertising  « 
Newspapers  Inc.,  and  the  Day-  licity  material  ( 
ton  Daily  Newfi.  these  member  coi 

Robert  W.  Sherman,  business  clear  the  Advertis 
manager  since  1961,  has  been  fore  it  is  release 
named  vicepresident  of  Dayton  107,809  pieces  of  i 
Newspapers,  which  publishes  examined  and  l,02i 
the  Daily  and  Sunday  News  and  oA  or  revised,  at  t 
the  Journal  Deraid.  the  Advertising  C 

Promoted  to  business  manager  tration. 
is  Charles  E.  Glover,  assistant  long-time 

business  manager  since  1962  and  the  nation’s  newsp 
formerly  managing  editor  of  the  to  feel  we  are  d 
Daily  News.  "’^th  our  friends 

Betty  A.  Dietz,  women’s  edi-  publishers,  by  and 
tor  of  the  Daily  News,  has  bt!en  that  their  new 
named  fine  arts  editor.  censorshi^p  criter 

The  Daily  News  also  an- 
nounced  the  appointment  of  re-  fringe  operatoi 
w’rite  man  Jack  Ott  as  assistant  knowledge,  we  art 
Sunday  editor.  Mr.  Ott  was  for-  Austry  singled  ou 
merly  editor  of  the  Painemdlle  worship  Code,  wh( 
(Ohio)  Teleqraph.  tual  problems  wh 

,  time  to  time,  arise 

¥  II  rk  A  .  handled  by  the  ad 

On  Jell-o  .4ccoilllt  resentatives  of  th. 

James  R.  Benedict  has  joined  If  the  newspapers 
the  New  York  office  of  Foote,  of  having  some  cri 
Cone  &  Belding  as  an  account  the  efforts  of  the 
executive,  assigned  to  the  people,  why  develo 
■Iell-0  Division  of  the  General  cumbersome  codes 
Foods  account.  He  comes  to  is  an  advertising 
FCB  after  10  years  with  Young  been  developed  ov 
&  Rubicam.  the  motion  picture 
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acce])tability  of  movie  advertis¬ 
ing  copy. 

.After  .such  a  meeting  last 
.April,  Jonas  Ro.sentield  Jr., 
chaii’man  of  the  New’spaper  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  of  the  MP.AA 
Advertising  and  Publicity  Di¬ 
rectors  Committee,  w’rote  Stan¬ 
ford  Smith,  general  manager  of 
the  ANPA: 

Public  Rclulioiis  Prohicin 

“Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful 
to  put  on  record  a  few’  of  the 
■salient  points  raised  in  our  joint 
discussions. 

“1.  In  our  opinion,  the  current 
flurry  about  the  sub.stance  of 
motion  picture  advertising  by 
new’siiapers  is  not  really  an  ad¬ 
vertising  problem,  but  a  public 
I’elations  problem.  If  (juestions 
arise  from  time  to  time  we  feel 
that  this  is  a  simple  problem 
that  can  be  readily  solved  by  the 
newspaper  and  the  exhibitor. 

“2.  There  is  no  crisis  in  ad¬ 
vertising  acceptance,  as  day  in 
and  <lay  out  thousands  of 
theatres  place  ads  in  hundreds 
of  cities  w’ithout  any  problem. 

“3.  The  reason  for  this  is  the 
.supeiw’ision  of  the  industry’s 
Advertising  Code.  The  organiz¬ 
ed  motion  picture  industiy,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  major  producers 
and  distributors  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Association,  have  for  more 
than  30  years  voluntarily  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  MPA  A  Adver¬ 
tising  Code.  Every  piece  of  art 
work,  advertising  copy  and  pub¬ 
licity  material  coming  from 
these  member  companies  must 
clear  the  Advertising  Code  be¬ 
fore  it  is  released.  Last  year 
107,809  pieces  of  material  w’ere 
examined  and  1,025  w’ere  reject¬ 
ed  or  revised,  at  the  request  of 
the  Advertising  Code  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

“4.  As  long-time  customers  of 
the  nation’s  new’spapers  w’e  like 
to  feel  W’e  are  doing  business 
w’ith  our  friends.  New’spaper 
publishers,  by  and  large,  assure 
us  that  their  new’ly  announced 
censorship  criteria  are  not 
meant  for  us,  but  for  the 
“fringe”  operators.  To  our 
know’ledge,  w’e  are  the  only  in¬ 
dustry  singled  out  for  a  Cen¬ 
sorship  Code,  w’hereas  the  ac¬ 
tual  problems  w’hich  do,  from 
time  to  time,  arise  can  easily  be 
handled  by  the  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  newspapers. 
If  the  new’spapers  feel  the  need 
of  having  some  criteria  to  direct 
the  efforts  of  their  acceptance 
people,  why  develop  impractical, 
cumbersome  codes,  when  there 
is  an  advertising  code  that  has 
been  developed  over  decades  by 
the  motion  picture  industry  and 


which  is  used  as  a  basis  of  the 
self-cen.sorship  of  the  industry? 

“We,  the  organized  iiroducers 
and  distributors,  believe  we 
make  a  consti’uctive  —  and,  on 
the  whole  <iuite  successful — ef¬ 
fort  to  iiolice  our  own  advertis¬ 
ing. 

“We  w’ould  hope,  if  the  new’s- 
jiapers  of  the  country  better  ap¬ 
preciate  our  point  of  view’  and 
know’  what  we  are  trying  to  do, 
they  w’ill  lie  more  tolerant  and 
understanding  of  our  iiroblems 
and  not  inflict  hurriedly  design- 
>'d  restrictions  that  can  be  ser¬ 
iously  damaging  to  one  of  their 
important  customers,  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  industry.” 

• 

Heralil-Traveler  Corp. 
Buys  Into  Eiitroii 

Boston 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  Corp. 
exercised  its  wrarrants  to  pur¬ 
chase  5091  of  the  stock  of  En- 
tron  Inc.,  Silver  Spring,  Md., 
maker  of  community  antenna 
television  e<iuipment.  The  trans¬ 
action  is  understood  to  involve 
around  $1,250,000  cash  for  the 
294,315  Entron  shares. 

Boston  Herald-Traveler,  a 
newspaper  publisher  and  opera¬ 
tor  of  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  in  Boston,  acquired  the 
w’arrants  earlier  this  year  as 
part  of  a  transaction  in  w’hich 
the  Boston  company  extended  a 
$6  million  line  of  credit  to  En¬ 
tron. 

Besides  making  community 
antenna  .systems  and  compo¬ 
nents,  Entron  has  an  interest 
in  three  or  four  community  an¬ 
tenna  installations,  George  E. 
Aker.son,  president  of  Boston 
Herald-Traveler,  said.  He  said 
the  company  hasn’t  any  plans  to 
increase  its  holdings  in  Entron 
beyond  509?^. 

• 

01(1  Journalism  Hull 
Damaged  by  Fire 

Madison,  Wis. 

A  fire  gutted  a  portion  of  old 
Journalism  Hall  on  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  campus  Aug. 
11.  The  west  wing  of  the  80- 
year-old  structure  on  Observa¬ 
tory  Drive  w’as  hit  hardest.  In 
this  area  w’ere  the  alumni  mail¬ 
ing  and  records  office. 

Journalism  Hall,  erected  in 
1885,  originally  housed  a  Col¬ 
lege  of  Engineering  machine 
shop.  The  School  of  Journalism 
moved  from  South  Hall  to  the 
building  in  1953. 

• 

Directs  Teachers’  PR 

Boston 

Paul  B.  Flynn  has  resigned 
his  post  as  community  relations 
manager  of  the  Quiney  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger  to  be  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Teachers  Association. 


Newcomer’s 
End  Mourned 
By  a  Rival 

Vancocver,  B.  C. 

The  Vaneouver  Sun  .said  in 
an  editorial  that  it  w’as  sorry  to 
.see  the  Vaneouver  Tinieft  go. 

“Daily  iiew’spaper  workers  all 
over  this  continent,”  it  said, 
“suffered  in  spirit  as  the  Van¬ 
couver  Times  struggled  vainly 
to  stay  alive  during  its  11 
stressful  months. 

“Unstinted  sympathy  w’ent 
out  to  the  scores  of  competent 
liersons  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  when  the  paper  ceased 
publication.  Those  with  a  close- 
up  view’  on  the  plans  that  mis¬ 
fired,  the  hopes  that  went  awry 
and  the  theories  that  w'ere  dis- 
jiroved  may  lie  granted  a  special 
place  among  the  mourners.  .  .  . 

“It  may  be  recalled  that  the 
Sun  editorially  w’elcomed  the 
Times  at  its  birth  last  Septem¬ 
ber.  Publisber  Stuart  Keate 
stated  then  that  he  looked  for- 
w’ard  to  this  new  rivalry  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  keep  this 
liaper  on  its  toes  and  provide  us 
with  a  new’  spur  in  our  efforts 
to  retain  the  reader’s  attention. 

There  was  much  intere.st 
among  the  newspaper  fraternity 
across  Canada  in  the  printing 
technieiues  of  the  Times,  tech- 
nieiues  w’hich  had  succeeded  in 
small  cities  but  had  not  lieen 
proven  in  printing  mass-circula¬ 
tion  dailie.s. 

The  experiment  seems  to  have 
run  afoul  of  the  hard  rules  of 
economics,  which  have  forced  an 
unfortunate  trend  in  industrial¬ 
ized  countries  tow’ard  fewer 
metropolitan  daily  papers. 
Spiralling  production  costs  have 
killed  off  many  worthwhile 
papers,  just  as  the  economic 
.squeeze  now  threatens  several 
jiapers  in  the  largest  reading 
center  on  this  continent.  New 
York. 

“To  their  credit,  Maj.-Gen. 
Victor  Odium  and  his  Times 
associates  attempted  various 
rescuing  formulas  in  the  final 
months  in  hopes  they  could  do 
justice  to  their  shareholders  and 
subscribers.  A  number  of  good 
newspapermen  took  their  turns 
at  producing  a  lively  newspaper. 
In  the  end  the  economic  hurdle 
was  the  big  one  that  neither 
ability  nor  ingenuity  could  sur¬ 
mount.” 

• 

Sent  to  Troy  Bureau 

David  B.  Harrison,  former 
Associated  Press  correspondent 
in  Toledo  and  Albany,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  A  P’s  Troy, 
N.  Y.  bureau  as  correspondent. 
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read  a  daily  newspaper  yester¬ 
day;  50%  report  having-  heard 
radio  news  yesterday;  and  52% 
report  having  seen  tv  news 
yesterday.” 

The  report  noted  that  owner¬ 
ship  of  radios  and  tv  represent 
“potential”  audience  only  and 
adds  that  “the  real  test,  of 
course,  is  how  many  jieople  are 
actually  reached  each  day.” 

“It  was  for  this  reason  that 
people  were  pinned  down  to  what 
they  did  ‘yesterday’  as  a  fair 
way  to  determine  actual  audi¬ 
ence  and  to  compare  one  medium 
with  another,”  the  report  ex¬ 
plained. 

“Comparing  the  earliest  fig¬ 
ures  with  those  from  the  most 
recent  survey  it  can  be  seen  that 
in  the  case  of  the  newspaper  the 
percentage  of  adults  who  said 
they  had  read  a  newspaper  yes¬ 
terday  has  not  changed.  A  total 
of  71%  of  all  adults  in  1957  said 
they  had  read  a  newspaper  yes¬ 
terday.  Exactly  the  same  per¬ 
centage,  71%,  said  they  had 
read  a  newspaper  vesterday  in 
1965. 

“Since  the  number  of  adults 
throughout  the  nation  has  in¬ 
creased  by  nine  million  during 
this  eight  year  span  (from  101,- 
921,000  in  1957  to  111,080,000  in 
1965)  this  fact  must  l)e  kept  in 
mind  in  projecting  the  total 
number  of  readers. 

“Radio  has  shown  a  slight 
gain  in  its  audience  for  news. 
Whereas  in  1957,  54%  of  all 
adults  reported  they  had  heard 
news  on  radio  yesterday,  the 
comparable  figure  today  is  58%. 

Television  Is  Gaining 

“Television  has  shown  the 
greatest  gain.  In  1957  when  only 
83%  of  all  homes  had  tv  sets,  a 
total  of  38%  of  all  adults  re¬ 
ported  having  seen  news  on  tv 
yesterday.  In  the  survey  of  this 
year,  a  total  of  55%  of  all  adults 
reported  having  seen  news  on 
tv  yesterday. 

“Although  a  good  part  of  this 
gain  can  be  accounted  for  by 
increased  set  ownership,  it  is 
still  true  that  television  news 
has  gained  in  terms  of  actual 
audience  reach.” 

The  suiwey  was  based  upon  a 
national  sample  of  3,205  persons. 
Half  were  interviewed  in  March, 
the  other  half  in  May. 

“Since  tv  viewing  is  appre¬ 
ciably  higher  in  March  than 
late  spring  and  summer  months, 
radio  listening  and  newspaper 
reading  are  also  affected  by  sea¬ 
sonal  factors  but  to  a  much  less 
extent;  the  second  half  of  the 
study  was  done  in  mid-May,”  the 
Institute  explained. 
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A  detailed  breakdown  showed 
that  while  the  national  average 
of  those  who  got  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  or  newspapers  regularly 
is  81%,  among  professional  and 
business  occupations  of  the  chief 
wage  earner  it  was  92% ;  cleri¬ 
cal  and  sales,  84%;  farmers 
66*^,  ;  manual  workers,  77%  and 
non-lalK)r  force,  77%  .  81%  were 
men;  80%  women. 

Under  income,  92%,  of  those 
earning  $7,000  and  over  got 
a  newspaper  regularly;  83%,  of 
those  earning  from  $5,000  to 
$6,99!>;  75%)  of  those  earning 
$3,000  to  $4,999;  and  63%  of 
those  under  $3,000. 

Of  those  l)etween  21  and  34, 
74%  got  a  newspaper  regularly; 
84%  l)etween  35  and  49;  and 
82% ,  50  years  and  older. 

Ninety  percent  of  college 
graduates  received  newspapers 
regularly;  84%,  high  school;  and 
(>8%  grade  school. 

Over  .>0  Group  I.ea(l!< 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
men  interviewed  read  news¬ 
papers  yesterday;  68%  women; 
67%  of  those  between  21  and  34 
were  readers;  73%  between  35 
and  49;  and  74%  50  and  over. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  college 
graduates  read  papers;  76%  of 
high  school  graduates;  and  57%, 
of  the  grade  school  graduates. 

Eighty-two  percent  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  people 
read  their  papers  yesterday; 
74%  of  clerical  and  sales;  56% 
of  farmers;  67%  of  manual 
workers;  and  71%,  of  the  non¬ 
labor  force. 

Of  those  earning  $7,000  and 
over,  83%  read  their  papers;  of 
those  earning  $5,000  to  $6,999, 
75% ;  and  of  those  $3,000  to 
$4,999,  63%  ;  and  of  those  under 
$3,000,  56'  f),  are  regular  readers. 

Sixty-two  percent  of  the  men 
interviewed  listened  to  radio 
news;  54%  of  the  women;  58% 
of  those  between  21  and  34  years 
of  age;  61%  between  35  and  49; 
55%  of  those  50  years  and  older. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  college 
graduates  listened  to  news  on 
radio;  59' o  of  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates;  and  46%  of  the  grade 
school;  65%)  of  the  professional 
and  business  occupations;  60% 
of  the  clerical  and  sales;  54% 
of  the  farmers;  54%  of  the 
manual  workers;  and  54%  of 
non-labor  force;  66%  of  those 
who  earned  $7,000  and  over; 
59%)  of  $5,000  to  $6,999;  52%, 
$3,000  to  $4,999;  and  50%  of 
those  earning  under  $3,000. 

Fifty-five  percent  of  the  men 
interviewed  looked  at  tv  news; 
56%  of  women;  52%  between  21 
to  34;  52%  between  35  and  49; 
and  62%  of  50  years  and  older; 
61%  of  the  college  graduates; 
59%  of  high  school  graduates; 
and  48%  of  the  grade  school; 
54%  of  the  professional  and 


bu.sine.ss  iieople;  61%  of  the 
clerical  and  .sales;  51%  of  the 
farmers;  53%,  of  the  manual 
workers;  and  62%  of  the  non- 
lal)or  force;  57%  of  those  earn¬ 
ing  $7,000  and  over;  56%  of 
tho.se  $5,000  to  $(>,999;  56%>  of 
those  $3,000  to  $4,999;  and  52% 
of  tho.se  under  $3,000. 

• 

North  (Carolina  Editor 
ExtoU  Daiiiel»9  Family 

Gastonia,  N.  C. 

The  Daniels  family  of  Roan¬ 
oke  Island  has  given  a  spirit  of 
greatness  to  North  Carolina  and 
the  nation  which  may  be  sum¬ 
med  up  in  the  family  attributes 
— leadership  and  courage. 

So  said  State  Senator  Ashley 
Futrell,  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (N.  C.)  Daily  News,  Aug. 
18  at  the  Daniels  family  reunion 
in  Wanchese. 

Mr.  Futrell  noted  that  the  first 
Daniels  came  to  Roanoke  in 
1740,  and  that  in  the  225  years 
since,  each  generation  has  made 
its  own  contribution. 

“I  find,”  he  -said,  “that  you 
have  given  us  some  great  poets, 
great  teachers,  great  legal 
minds,  great  fishermen,  and 
great  statesmen.  One  member, 
Gov.  Robert  Daniels,  came  from 
my  own  county  of  Beaufort. 

“You  have  given  us  Josephus 
Daniels,  late  distinguished  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Raleigh  News  &  Ob¬ 
server  and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  W<x)drow  Wilson.” 
The  News  &  Observer  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  Daniels 
family. 

The  speaker  al.so  recognized 
Melvin  Daniels,  “dean  of  regis¬ 
ters  of  deeds  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina;”  and  Moncie  Daniels,  long¬ 
time  legislator  and  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Development.” 

• 

Crilifal  Course 

New  York  City’s  daily  news¬ 
papers  will  be  studied  in  a 
course  to  be  given  at  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research,  66 
West  12th  Street,  during  the 
Fall  semester  beginning  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Sept.  22.  The  course 
will  Ik?  taught  by  Bernard  Lef- 
kowitz,  rewrite  man  for  the 
New  York  Post,  and  former 
editor  of  Town  and  Village,  a 
Manhattan  weekly. 

• 

Papers  Must  Register 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A  new  Minnesota  law  is  re¬ 
quiring  the  state’s  legal  news¬ 
papers  to  register  with  the  Sec- 
i*etary  of  State.  Affidavit  forms, 
stating  that  the  newspaper 
meets  all  of  the  requirements 
listed  in  the  law  for  publishing 
legal  notices,  must  be  signed  by 
the  publisher  or  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Thei  e  is  no  filing  fee. 


Loeb  Asks  Law 
To  Change  Judge 

Washington 

William  H.  Loeb,  publisher  of 
the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union 
Leader,  is  urging  Congress  to 
enact  a  law  which  is  designed  to 
protect  litigants  against  preju- 
dice<l  judges. 

The  Senate  judiciary  subcom¬ 
mittee  is  considering  a  bill  which 
would  give  a  litigant  an  absolute 
right  to  have  his  case  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  judge  if  he 
files  an  affidavit  indicating  his 
belief  that  the  judge  to  whom 
the  case  has  been  assigned  is 
prejudiced  against  him. 

Mr.  Loeb  told  the  committee 
members  that  he  felt  the  judge 
in  the  antitrust  case  which 
ended  in  a  judgment  against  him 
should  have  disqualified  himself 
from  conducting  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  While  the  case  was  on 
appeal,  Mr.  Loeb’s  newspaper 
associated  U.S.  Judge  Charles 
E.  Wyzanski  and  memliers  of 
his  family  with  an  inquiry  in¬ 
volving  land-taking  for  public 
roads.  The  judge  criticized  the 
publisher  and  the  newspaper, 
but  a  higher  court  refused  to 
remove  Judge  Wyzanski  from 
the  antitrust  litigation. 

Thus,  Mr.  Loeb  said,  two 
judges  with  whom  his  news¬ 
paper  had  lieen  quarreling  for 
years,  sat  in  judgment  and  be 
was  forced  to  settle  the  case. 
He  clo.sed  the  Haverhill  (Mass.) 
Journal  and  paid  $1.1  million  to 
the  Hai’erhill  Gazette  publishing 
company. 

• 

New  York  Post  Drops 
Its  Computer  Plans 

The  New  York  Post  is  aban¬ 
doning  its  effort,  at  this  time, 
to  obtain  an  agreement  with 
the  New  York  Typographical 
Union  governing  use  of  a  com¬ 
puter  in  typesetting. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff,  pub¬ 
lisher,  suspended  publication 
for  a  day  in  June  and  won  the 
union’s  permission  to  test  com¬ 
puter  operations  for  a  week. 
The  union’s  insistence  on  a 
shai-e  of  savings,  if  any,  when 
a  computer  is  used  for  compos¬ 
ing  room  work  is  still  at  issue 
in  negotiations  for  renewal  of  a 
contract  that  expired  March  30. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Post 
.said  the  computer  lease  has 
been  cancelled. 

• 

Takes  Editor’s  Job 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Harry  Hintlian  has  left  the 
copy  desk  of  the  New  Haven 
Register  to  be  an  editor  with  the 
National  Foremen’s  Institute,  a 
division  of  Prentice-Hall. 
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Press  Seminar 
For  Africans 

A  pioneer  program  to  foster 
daily  newspapers  in  the  new 
nations  of  Africa  will  heprin 
Sei)t.  2  at  the  American  Press 
Institute  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Fifteen  African  news  execu¬ 
tives  will  join  their  American 
counterparts  in  a  two-month 
.seminar  devoted  to  advanced 
management  training. 

The  seminar  is  sponsorcsl  by 
the  Ford  Foundation.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  include  31^  weeks  of 
technical  and  professional  w’ork 
at  the  Institute,  one  week  of 
studying  news  coverage  in 
Washington,  and  special  case 
studies  of  newspapers  in  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa.;  Columbus  and  Frank¬ 
lin,  Ind.;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  and 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Several  of  the  countries  or 
areas  i)articipatinp  in  the  Semi¬ 
nar  are  i)reparin>?  for  establish¬ 
ment  of  their  first  daily  news- 
l)apers.  The  seminar  members 
are: 

Timithy  Olufunmi  Adebanjo, 
editor,  IJniUj  Express,  Laftos, 
Nifteria. 

Abiodun  .41boba,  editor-in- 
chief,  Morn  hi  (f  Post  and  Sunday 
Post,  Lapos,  Niperia. 

Josei)h  David  Chileshe,  public 
relations  officer,  Anplo  American 
Corporation,  Benin  City,  Niper- 
ia. 

Gab  Ipbonekwu  Idipo,  editor, 
Xiffcrian  Outlook,  Enupu,  Ni- 
peria. 

Emmanuel  Adapopo  Jaja,  ex¬ 
ecutive  manaper,  Daily  Times 
of  Niperia,  Lapos,  Niperia. 

John  Ginwala  Kamw'endo, 
business  manaper  and  adver- 
tisinp  manaper,  Malawi  News, 
Blantyre,  Malawi. 

Charles  Katende,  editor,  Mun- 
no,  Kampala,  Upanda. 

Cyprien  Kayumba,  director, 
Essor  dll  Katanga,  Elisabeth- 
ville,  Conpo-Leopoldville. 

Nathan  Bekansa  Matovu, 
chief  information  officer.  The 
Kabaka’s  Government,  Kampala, 
Upanda. 

Hasim  Iddi  Mbita,  senior  press 
officer.  Government  Informa¬ 
tion  Services,  Bar  es  Salaam, 
Tanzania. 

Henri  Alphonse  Mendy,  direc¬ 
tor,  Senepalese  Press  Apency, 
Dakar,  Senepal. 

Titus  Benson  Mukupo,  direc¬ 
tor,  Zambia  Information  Serv'- 
ices.  Ministry  of  Information 
and  Post,  and  chairman  of  the 
l)oard.  Central  African  Mail, 


Ford  Grants 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

seminars,  which  will  ranpe  in 
lenpth  fi-om  three  days  to  thi-ee 
weeks.  They  will  deal  with 
aspe<‘ts  of  the  liberal  arts,  and 
with  .social  economics  and  po¬ 
litical  questions. 

.Advanced  J on r nu I i sin 

Mr.  Armsey  said  the  Ford 
Foundation  is  continuinp  its 
studies  of  other  oi)portunities 
for  supi)ort  of  advancwl  jour¬ 
nalistic  education.  No  con¬ 
sideration  is  l)einp  piv’en  to 
makinp  prants  to  underpradu- 
ate  schools  of  journalism. 

Mr.  Armsey  is  a  former  news¬ 
paperman.  At  the  University  of 
Illinois  he  was  editor  of  the 
Daily  Illini,  and  he  has  been 
the  editor  of  the  Olney  (Ill.) 
Advoeate,  a  weekly,  the  Camp 
Kohler  army  paper,  in  Sacra¬ 
mento,  durinp  World  War  II, 
and  of  the  Illinois  Tech  Engi¬ 
neer  in  Chicapo.  He  moved 
from  New  York  University  to 
the  Foundation  in 

Previous  Ford  Foundation 
prants  in  journalism  have  in¬ 
cluded  a  total  of  $1,39(5,339 
from  1951  throuph  19(54  for  the 
International  Press  Institute, 
and  $1,571,275  for  seminars  and 
traininp  proprams  for  foreipn 
journalists  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

• 

B&(]  A^i^ociateK  BerttnieH 
Affiliate  of  Byoir,  Iiie. 

B  &  C  Associates,  a  public 
relations  and  marketinp  firm 
servinp  the  Nepro  community, 
will  l)ecome  an  affiliate  of  Carl 
Byoir  &  Associates  Sept.  1. 

Bobeii;  J.  Wood,  exwutive 
vicejjresident  of  Byoir,  said  the 
affiliation  will  enable  CB&A  “to 
broaden  further  the  scope  of  its 
services  to  clients.”  For  the  past 
four  years,  he  said,  B  &  C  Asso¬ 
ciates  has  handled  special  as- 
sipnments  for  several  Byoir 
clients. 

B  &  C  Associates,  Hiph  Point, 
N,  C.,  was  established  six  years 
apo  by  Robert  J.  Brown,  presi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Brown  will  seiwe  on 
the  Byoir  Plans  Board. 

• 

In  Marketiiifi  Office 

Chicago 

William  J.  Rowe  has  lieen 
named  eastern  manaper  of  the 
marketinp  division  and  Ronald 
Gipnac  has  lieen  appointed  mar- 


Texans  Propose 
Higher  Radio, 

TV  Wire  Rate 

The  Texas  Daily  Newspaper 
Association  has  called  upon 
Associated  Press  and  Unite<l 
Press  International  to  increase 
the  rate  paid  by  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  for  wire  seiwice 
news. 

TDNA  has  repistered  dis- 
apreement  with  two  policies 
held  by  AP  and  UPI,  “which  in 
our  opinion  disrepard  the  basic 
lonp-term  interests  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  favor  broadcasters  at 
the  expense  of  the  publisher.” 

The  association  rejiresents  72 
newspapers ■  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana.  At  its  recent  meet- 
inp  in  Houston,  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  wire  service  manape- 
ments  made  specific  charpes  in 
two  areas: 

(1)  “The  rate  structure  of 
the  wire  services  results  in 
new'.spapers  payinp  a  totally 
disproj)ortionate  share  of  the 
cost  in  all  the  markets  studied 
in  our  area.  In  effect,  broad¬ 
casters  are  Ijeinp  subsidized  by 
newspaper  memljers  with  whom 
thi*y  compete  directly.” 

(2)  “Broadcasters  have  unre- 
stricte<l  use  of  news  and  news 
l>ictures,  which  can  result  in 
the  broadcastinp  of  news,  poth¬ 
ered  and  supiilied  by  a  news¬ 
paper  member,  before  that 
new.spaper  can  pet  its  story  in¬ 
to  print.” 

TDNA  also  stated  that  fol- 
lowinp  the  same  trend,  “the 
wire  seiwices  hav’e  openeil  up  a 
new  field  of  comyietition  for 
newspapers,  rejiortedly  at  very 
nominal  costs.  We  refer  to  the 
offerinp  of  ‘News  Channel’  to 
community  antenna  tv  subscrib¬ 
ers  for  a  cost  of  onlv  $87.50  to 
$125.” 

The  resolution  commented : 
“We  believe  that  this  .service 
closely  approaches  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  service  of  offerinp  a  news 
rejiort  at  the  reader’s  conveni¬ 
ence,  rather  than  at  the  broad¬ 
caster’s  convenience.” 

TDNA  recommen  ded :  ( 1 ) 

AP  and  UPI  etjualize  rates  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  tv/radio 
throuph  increases  to  the  broad¬ 
casters;  and  (2)  that  in  initiat- 
inp  service  to  any  news  cate- 
pory  of  subscril)ers  such  as 
CATV,  AP  and  UPI  set  rates 
that  are  comparable  to  newspa¬ 
per  rates  in  the  same  market. 

AP  and  UPI  were  asked  to 


UPI  from  broadcasters  is  in 
the  millions  of  dollars  and  is 
important  to  the  overall  oj)era- 
tion  of  the  company.  We  can¬ 
not  abandon  this  market  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  the 
hiph  level  of  service  for  all 
media. 

“Most  broadcasters  receive 
•sei-vice  on  a  sinple  wire  while 
many  newspa))ers  leceive  aux- 
iliai’y  wires  in  addition  to  the 
main  trunk  wire.  This  accounts 
for  some  of  the  differences  in 
rates. 

“In  some  cities,  we  find  a 
dozen  or  more  broadcasters 
fiphtinp  for  listeners  and  shar- 
inp  the  news  .services  w'hile  in 
the  same  field  there  may  be  only 
one  newspaper.  Some  of  these 
broadcast  operations  are  not 
profitable. 

“In  any  event,  the  basis  for 
settinp  a  new.spaper  rate  and  a 
radio  or  tv’  rate  is  not  the  same. 
The  numl)er  of  readers  of  a 
new.spaper  and  the  number  of 
listeners  to  a  radio  station  or  a 
tv  station  in  the  same  city  have 
no  direct  relationship  to  each 
other.  Theif'fore,  the  rates  can¬ 
not  l)e  compare<l. 

“As  to  CATV,  we  have  made 
no  proposals  to  this  industr>’.” 
• 

TV  Channels  Group 
To  Add  Seattle  P-I 

On  Sept.  12,  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer  will 
become  the  eiphth  newspaper  to 
join  the  basic  TV  Chamrels 
proup.  The  addition  of  this 
240,000  circulation  newspaper 
will  extend  the  covei-ape  of  the 
TV  Channels  supplement  to 
seven  major  markets  and  to  a 
total  circulation  of  more  than 
2,600,000. 

TV  Publications  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishes  and  syndicates  the  roto- 
pravure  section.  David  Geller 
Associates  is  the  sales  apency 
for  all  advertisinp  appearinp  in 
this  section  and  for  the  pre¬ 
printed  inserts. 

• 

May  ill  OEO  Post 

Washington 

Edpar  May,  a  former  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  reporter 
who  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1961  for  a  series  on  public  wel¬ 
fare,  has  joined  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  inspection.  He  replaced 
William  F.  Haddad,  New  York 
newspaperman,  who  resipned. 

• 

IBM  Promotes  Lewis 


Lusaka,  Zambia.  ketinp  prouj)  suiiervisor  in  the  comment  on  TDNA’s  proposals.  Richard  E.  Lewis  has  been 

Patrick  Cuthbert  Patnelli,  edi-  New  York  office  of  the  Chicago  A  UPI  spokesman  told  E&P:  promoted  from  marketinp  repre- 
tor.  Sierra  Leone  Daily  Mail,  Tribune.  Mr.  Rowe  succeeds  “Competition  betw’een  the  news  sentative  to  praphic  arts  mar- 

Freetow’n,  Sierra  Leone.  Michael  F.  Malheiro,  who  re-  services  in  the  broadcast  field  ketinp  manaper  for  the  Data 

Berhanu  Til)ebu,  sub-editor,  cently  was  appointed  manaper  has  been  keen  throuph  the  Processinp  Division  of  Inter- 

Ethiopian  Herald,  Addis  Ababa,  of  the  Tribune’s  Miami  adver-  years  and  we  have  had  to  meet  national  Business  Machines 

Ethiopia.  tisinp  office.  it.  The  total  money  received  by  Corporation. 
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Leadership 

(Coni inucd  from  poni  11) 

ously  this  ilo«>s  not  apply  to  the 
)rn)winjj  numher  of  first-rate 
media,”  he  added.  “Rut  there 
will  l)e  some  shabby  media  since 
there  is  no  law  reiiuirinp  that 
publishers,  editors  or  broadcast 
managers  must  lx*  bright.” 

He  claime<l  that  the  public 
suffered  because  too  many  news¬ 
paper  owners  and  publishers — 
and  too  many  broadcast  station 
owners  and  managers — had  in¬ 
adequate  understamlinff  of  the 
editorial  and  the  public  func¬ 
tions,  responsibilities  and  poten¬ 
tial  of  their  media.  Conversely, 
Dean  Barrett  .said,  of  tho.se  with 
real  editorial  background  and 
appreciation,  t(M)  few  had  any 
eilucation  for  mana);ement  or 
appreciation  of  the  problems  of 
manajrement. 

The  second  shortcominj?,  he 
went  on,  was  the  lack  of  news 
l)er.sonnel  that  was  truly  sophis¬ 
ticated  al)out  public  affairs,  on 
one  hand,  and  alx)ut  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  i-e.sponsibilities  of  news 
editingr  and  reporting  on  the 
other.  He  made  this  indictment 
of  the  whole  area  of  public  com¬ 
munication. 

“There  is  clear  need  for  con¬ 
centration  on  education  for 
leadership,”  Dean  Barrett  sai<l. 
“This  responsibility  clearly  falls 
to  the  more  serious  elements 
within  journalism  education, 
with  the  support  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  better  elements  with¬ 
in  the  profession.  .4re  not  our 
great  universities  that  have  ijoth 
strong  schools  of  journali.sm  and 
strong  schools  of  business  admin¬ 
istration  in  an  ideal  position  to 
help  develop  the  real  journalistic 
executives  of  the  future?” 

Dean  Barrett  claimed  the  field 
of  journalism  education  had  a 
large  supply  of  able  individuals 
who  had  won  their  spurs  in  both 
the  profession  and  in  academia. 
“We  demean  ourselves  and  our 
field  by  swinging  all  the  way 
toward  the  equivalent  of  in-plant 
training  programs  or  toward  an 
ersatz  version  of  the  established 
disciplines.  These  efforts  fail 
even  to  win  the  support  of  the 
profession,  on  one  hand,  or  of 
our  academic  colleagues  on  the 
other. 

“I  submit  that  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  can 
well  afford  to  use  our  own  best 
judgment  in  constructing  the 
best  programs,  particularly  at 
the  graduate  level — courses  that 
are  avowedly  professional  in 
orientation  as  are  the  programs 
in  medicine,  law  or  engineering.” 

Dean  Barrett  said  he  doubted 
there  was  any  profession  in 
existence  that  had  greater  need 
for  the  broadly  educated  general¬ 


HOST  AND  HOSTESS — Georqe  Hearsf,  center,  and  Mrs.  Hearsf  chat 
with  Dean  Wesley  C.  Clark  of  the  Syracuse  University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  at  a  dinner  for  journalism  teachers  which  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation  sponsored. 


i.st  than  did  American  journal¬ 
ism. 

He  called  on  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  to  pay  more  attention 
in  admission  procedures  to  the 
.student’s  simple  w’riting  ability. 
Al.so,  to  institute  non-credit 
freshman  courses  in  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  expression  and  require 
that  every  student  attain  a  cer¬ 
tain  level  in  this  field  before 
being  exempted  from  such 
cour.se.s. 

The  Dean  .said  that  American 
journalism,  both  newspapers 
and  broadcasting,  had  improved 
immensely  in  his  lifetime  and 
that  -American  journalism,  in 
general,  was  as  good  as  any  in 
the  world.  But  he  maintained 
the  prosperous  but  clearly  in¬ 
ferior  news  media  still  existed. 
Dean  Bartlett  gave  three 
examples : 

•  -A  pair  of  newspapers  in  a 
medium-sized  city  that  had  a  net 
profit  of  $2,r)0(),0((0  last  year. 
But  where,  he  claimed,  not  more 
than  two  individuals  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  side  of  the  two  newspapers 
made  a  salary  of  as  much  as 
$10,000  a  year.  “Equally  impor¬ 
tant,”  he  added,  “the  staff  has 
no  respect  for  the  editorial  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  management.” 

•  One  regional  group  of  news¬ 
papers  quite  clearly  in  the 
profitable  field,  whose  publisher 
flew  with  his  own  plane  and 
pilot  and  who  boasted  of  his 
growing  influence.  “He  shows 
commendable  initiative  in  trying 
out  new  production  techniques,” 
Dean  Barrett  went  on.  “But 
when  one  of  our  fellow  deans 
asked  a  top  executive  of  that 
group  if  he  would  like  to  inter¬ 
view  some  of  the  better  students 
from  the  school  concerned,  that 
manager  said:  ‘We  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  your  better  students. 


We  don’t  pay  .salaries  that  ai-e 
good  enough.  Perhaps  we  can 
take  a  look  at  your  also  rans.’  ” 

•  A  major  broadcast  station, 
with  profits  in  excess  of  $2,000,- 
000,  which  recently  cut  down  on 
its  already  small  quota  of  news. 
“Today,”  Dean  Barrett  claimed, 
“its  news  broadcasts  consist  of 
the  usual  business  of  an  an¬ 
nouncer  reading  a  press  servdce 
summary — with  emphasis  on  the 
wrong  words,  of  course.  The 
owner  tells  friends  that  he  can 
count  on  his  congressman  to 
come  to  his  rescue  if  the  FCC 
should  start  insisting  that  he 
live  up  to  the  promises  made  in 
his  original  license  application.” 

Dean  Barrett  contended  that 
this  minority  of  dubious  opera- 
tois  were  giving  the  profession 
of  journalism  as  a  whole  a  black 
eye. 

Dewitt  C.  Reddick,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas,  moved  up  to 
piesident  of  AEJ  and  Harold 
Nelson,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  was  named  president-elect. 

AEJ  approved  the  admission 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  as 
affiliate  members. 

A  resolution,  which  was 
adopted,  criticized  the  Johnson 
administration  for  “news  man¬ 
agement,”  objected  to  the  en¬ 
actment  of  laws  to  control  the 
flow  of  information  in  criminal 
cases  and  praised  news  media 
for  searching  and  sobering  re¬ 
ports  on  U.  S.  intervention  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  for 
responsible  coverage  of  social 
change. 

Groups  Elect  Officers 

The  American  Society  of 
Jouinalism  School  Administra¬ 
tors,  in  21st  annual  convention, 
named  Walter  Wilcox,  Univer¬ 


sity  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geh*s,  president;  Cornelius  S. 
.McCarthy,  Duque.sne  Universit>, 
vicepresidtmt,  and  Donald  R. 
Grul)b,  Northern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  American  Association  of 
Schools  and  De|)artments  of 
Journali.sm,  in  Ibth  annual  con¬ 
vention,  named  Rae  A.  Weimer, 
University  of  Florida,  president, 
and  John  Hulteng,  University 
of  Oregon,  vicejtresident.  Elmer 
J.  Beth,  Univ'ersity  of  Kansas, 
was  re-elected  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

The  ASJSA  citation  of  merit 
went  to  Americati  Heritat/e 
magazine  “in  recognition  of  a 
superior,  illustrated  magazine 
in  the  field  of  culture,  past  and 
present.”  James  Parton,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  accepted  the 
award  and  spoke  on  the  marri¬ 
age  of  history  and  journalism. 
He  pointed  out  that  his  maga¬ 
zine  prefers  the  informal  desig¬ 
nation  of  “new’smagazine  of  the 
past,”  and  that  by  instinct  and 
training  its  staff  approaches  hi.s- 
torical  and  cultural  writing  as¬ 
signments  and  deadlines  with  the 
attitudes  of  the  reporter,  not 
the  Ph.  D. 

AMP.A-AEJ  Teams 

The  two  coordinating  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  As¬ 
sociation  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  met  in  joint  session  for 
the  first  time. 

The  committee,  announced  last 
Spring  to  further  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  professional  personnel, 
journalistic  research  and  other 
areas  of  common  interest,  paired 
off  into  teams  to  work  on  spe¬ 
cific  projects. 

The  teams  are: 

John  L.  Hulteng,  University 
of  Oregon,  and  William  W. 
Knight,  Portland  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Wayne  A.  Danielson,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Donald  J.  Chipman,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel. 

William  E.  Hall,  University  of 
Nebraska,  and  Nelson  Poynter, 
St.  Petersl)U7-g  (Fla.)  Times  atid 
Independent. 

Jacob  H.  Jaffee,  Long  Island 
University,  and  Edwin  P. 
Young,  Providence  (R.  1.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Theodore  Peterson,  University 
of  Illinois,  and  Henry  P.  Slane, 
Peo7'ia  (Ill.)  JoH7~nal-Star. 

DeWitt  C.  Reddick,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas,  and  Kenneth 
MacDonald,  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribune. 

Ralph  O.  Nafziger,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Don  Ander¬ 
son,  Madisoti  Wisconsin  State 
Journal. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  joint 
committee  is  scheduled  in  April. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


A.NMU  NCEMKNTS 

M  fir  spa  per  Appraisers 


ANNOl’NCEMKNTS 

ISewspapers  Far  Sale 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Itrakers 

(CONFIDENTIAL  NECOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  salt  of 
DaiLv  NEWSPAPEK.S  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  CKLMES  &  CO. 

Dupont  Circle  Buildint; 
Washington,  D.C.  2U0cit> 

(AC  202)  DF^atur  2-2311 


nd 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY, 
Inc.,  provides  exiierience<l  iruidance  in 
pui'chasinK  and  .setting  up  for  success¬ 
ful  imblishinK.  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Pan¬ 
ama  City,  Fla.  32401. 

rrs  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  TTiis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinK. 

LHN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1603  Nazareth, 
Kalamaz(x>,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker’’ 

VmiNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont,  Calif.,  91711 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala..  36902.  Phone  646-3367. 

(30NFIDEN’nAL  INFORMA'nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

EXCLUSIVE  ZONE  3  CO.  WEEKLY 
$16,000  down.  Publisher’s  Service, 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N,  C.  27402. 

GROSS  IN  1964  WAS  $300,000.  Asking 
price  $300,000.  Owner  seriously  ill. 
Prompt  sale  desired.  Town  population 
nearly  16,000.  Trade  area  76,000.  Re¬ 
tail  ^es  over  $20,000,000.  This  is  one 
of  the  finest  weekly  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  I  have  ever  listed.  Only  replies  in¬ 
dicating  financial  competence  will  be 
answer^.  Harris  Ellsworth  Licensed 
Broker,  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon. 
97470 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin.  Fla.,  ! 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast.  ' 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

-  1 

OWNER  SACRIFICING  for  personal  | 
reasons.  Depreciable  equipment  inven-  ; 
tory  $70,000.  Stationery  merchandise  ; 
inventory  over  $10,000.  Gross  last  year 
$67,000.  Payroll  town  of  3,300  popula¬ 
tion.  Beautifully  located  in  Western 
Washington.  Price  $76,000.  Write  Har¬ 
ris  Ellsworth,  Licensed  Broker,  Box 
509  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470.  I 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLU.SIVE  WEEKLY 
in  exceptionally  sound  area.  Good  < 
plant — profitable,  interesting  area,  j 
$24,000  down  includes  accts.  receivable,  I 
minimum  working  capital  needed.  I 
Grossing  $74,000.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Bkr.,  j 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr,,  Anaheim,  I 
Calif.,  92805. 

WESTERN  COUNTY-SEAT  exclusive 
prosperous  weekly.  Near  varied  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities,  fine  plant,  ranch  coun¬ 
try — real  West.  $17,000  <lown.  Refer¬ 
ences.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Bkr..  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92805. 

After  a  half  century  of  “RJN  THE'  | 
HARD  WAY”,  at  74  1  want  it  the  : 
easy  way  from  here  on.  My  newspa- 
l>ev8  are  i>ein((  converte<l  from  a  per-  | 
Konal  institution  to  u  community  en¬ 
terprise,  with  me  stlckin^r  around  to 
8ui$ervise  the  transformation  which 
will  re<iuire  some  new  hlocxl  to  con-  ' 
tril»ute  to  some  overdue  reforms,  (/ur 
three  (letterpress^  inlluential  and  re- 
Kfiecte^i  newspHtiers,  a^e  74  to  33  years 
have  l>een  ruine<l  ad-wise  hy  our  19 
year  old  (offset)  shopi)er  which  blank¬ 
ets  our  area  and  accounts  for  more 
than  of  our  $125, (>00  annual  jfross. 

If  and  when  I  sell  a  bkK*k  of  my  com¬ 
mon  stock  the  down  payment  nee<l  not 
l>e  substantial  if  other  more  imi>ortant 
conditions  are  met.  If  you  are  within  ' 
,  five  years,  either  way,  <»f  49,  have  a 
well  seasone4l.  balance<l  backtrround  in 
;  administration.  thorough  knowle<l>fe  ' 
and  experience  in  advertising?  and  job 
I>rintinK.  as  well  ii»  news,  a  lot  of 
ambition,  some  capital,  a  little  patience  ; 
and  fiexiiiility,  contact  Geo.  W.  Spayth,  ' 
Dunellen,  N.J.  0KKI2. 

I  MICHIGAN  WEEKLY— Exmind in in- 
:  dustrial  community.  No  plant.  Yields  ; 
owners  $19.9(‘0  a  year.  $28,<M>0  down.  | 
W.  H.  (Jrimes  &  (>>.,  I)u|K)nt  Circle 
I  Kld^.,  W’ashinjfton,  D.C.  29(»36.  : 
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CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Un*  Ral«s  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  80t  per  line  etch 
insertion;  3  times  <S  90c;  3  ®  S1.(X>: 
1  time  $1.10  ped  line.  If  keyed,  add  SIk 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.(X)  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc. 
In  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  EltP 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  «  $1.35;  2  ®  $L45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50e  far  bax 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
DEADUNE  FOR  CLASSIHED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuaaday,  5:00  P.M. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ava..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
Fheaa  PLoxa  2-7050 


FA.ST  GROWTH  WEEKLY’ 

New  industry  just  tonfirmed  will 
nearly  doulde  i><>p.  of  2,00(»  town  in 
lower  midwest,  but  owner  still  must 
sell  Ijecause  of  health.  Price  $42,500 
with  $12M  cash  down.  Could  doulde 
in  value  couple  of  years.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  67654. 


TWO  ARIZ.  WEEKLIES  W  BLDG.  I 
Gross  $.56-M:  $80-M  w/$14-M  down  , 
Dean  Sellers,  625  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz.  j 

2  HIGH  POTENTIAL  WEEKLIES  on 
Maine  Coast  in  over  50.000  |)oi>ulation 
area.  FYilly  stafTtsl.  Printe«l  out  with  ' 
attractive  offset  contract.  Gooil  schcs)l8,  ; 
I  cultural  facilities.  P.O.  Bo.x  310,  West-  ! 
I  brixtk,  Maine  04092.  ; 

CALIFORNIA! 

Rich  suburltfin  community.  Weekly  | 
grout).  Publisher  has  other  interests. 

I  Pric^  at  $350,000.  Excellent  terms  ; 
available  to  qualifie<l  buyer. 

JACK  L.  .STOLL  &  A.SSOCIATES  | 
6381  Hollywcxsl  Blvd.  : 

Los  Angeles,  California,  90028. 

'  WELL-ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  in 
New  England  college  town  grossing  : 
$26,500,  only  $14,500.  Box  394,  E<litor  I 
I  &  Publisher.  I 
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Neirspaprws  For  Sale 


XEW.SPAPKU  .SEKVH^ 

Press  Fiiffineers 


DEATH  FYIRCES  SALK 
.MLS.SOURI  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY 
In  .$3oM  class.  State  cash,  ex|)erience  , 
first  letter.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  ; 
88.  Norton.  Kuns.  67654. 

Newspapers  Wauled 

MARKETING/PUHLlSHlNf;  exerutive 
in  mid-30’s  seriously  interestetl  in 
small  weekly.  Zones  4.  5,  6.  8,  9.  Please 
include  P&L  statement  and  a  recent 
e<litii)n  ot  the  pa|>er  itself.  All  leplies 
will  la-  handle<l  in  comi>lete  confidence. 
Box  ■>91,  E<litoc  &  Publisher. 

Invest  men!  (Ipporlunities 

WILL  INVEST  in  existing  publication 
that  can  be  printed  on  rotary  offset 
press  in  Florida.  Confidential.  Box  309,  , 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

EDITOR  -  BlISINE’SS  PARTNER 
Outstanding  op|H>rtunity  as  officer  in  | 
small  publishing  firm  for  man  or  worn-  i 
an.  strong  etiitorial  and  creative  l-ack- 
ground.  to  participate  in  growth 
through  diversification.  $25,1100  to  in¬ 
vest.  Box  352,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.SMALL  DAILIF;S  (’AN  THRIVE  in 
monoiily  newspa|)er  towns.  I  have  the 
l>lant  and  the  ability  to  make  it  go. 
Need  relatively  small  amount  of  op¬ 
erating  capital.  (Yill  me  collect:  Fran¬ 
cis  R.  Mc(rt)vern,  Minncais-lis  Daily 
American.  Telephone:  (AC  612)  721- 
6474. 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co..  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas,  Texas  75202  Riverside  1-6363 

ERBCTnNG.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 
Dismantling  Repairing 

Moving  Trucking 

Storage  Erecting 

L.  1.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS.  INC. 
r>U02  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Way  re,  Indiana 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Hoorn 

OF'FSCT  ATF  TYPESETTER 
'  13  Fonts:  2  years  old — top  shai>e! 

:  SUN  VALLEY  PUBLISHERS.  INC. 

!  44  W.  First  Ave.,  Mesa,  Ariz..  85201 


PRIDEN  JUSTOWRITER  RECORDER 
14-pt.  Ctnmnercial  face.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  New,  factory  guarantee. 
Coded  for  motorized  tape  punch.  Price 
$3,185 — cash,  terms  or  lease  arrango- 
ment.  Peninsula  Press,  128  W.  Market 
St..  Salisbury.  Md.  Code  301-749-3732. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Availahle 

THOUGHTS  ON  POOD 

•  New  Concept  in  Food  Columns 

•  Builds  regular  readership 

•  Constant  quality — Average  500  words 

•  Interesting  ane^otes  on  Food 

•  Make  your  readers  food  authorities 

•  Builds  your  food  advertising 

•  Written  by  gourmet  supermkt  owner 

•  ’4  Million  regular  weekly  readers 

•  IjOw  rates — we  want  volume! 

Write  for  samples 

Colonial  Oaks  Farm,  Hamilton,  Illinois 
Fillers 

FILLERS  WITH  ALTERNATE  HEADS 
Save  editorial  and  composing  costs. 
P.O.  Box6451,  SanFrancisco,  Cal.  94101 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaiwr  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6105 


FOR  SALE:  #18  Linotype:  #21801 
Pot  llOV  (Microstat  control);  Motor  V 
Belt  Drive,  110  volts;  Star  Selector- 
matic  quadder;  3— UA  molds;  1 — 12- 
point  recessed  mold;  Jordan  Metal 
Feeder;  1  Magazine;  New  and  used 
parts  —  $300.00.  To  be  priced  at 
$2200.00.  Island  Industries,  Inc.,  Vash- 
on.  Wash.,  98010. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
COMPUTER 

Once-in-a  lifctime  opportunity 
Tyi»esettin>?  computer  available.  This 
,  is  the  prototyi>e  model  of  a  computer 
now  l)ein)?  sold  by  a  lar^e  eciuipment 
maker.  This  computer  has  had  three 
years  of  day-to-day  use.  Ma^^nihcent 
for  straight  matter  and  classihed  set- 
,  tint?*  Simple  and  maintenance  free. 
Keciuires  tai^e  puncher  tyi>ewriter  with 
hard  copy  which  we  also  have  avail- 
I  able.  Any  ordinary  typist  can  learn  to 
:  use  it  in  an  hour.  This  is  a  proven 
!  iiiece  <»f  eciuipment  available  now. 
$30,900  to  $40,900  cost  det>endin)?  on 
the  numl>er  of  ta|>e  punchers  pur¬ 
chased.  Will  do  3600  lines  an  hour. 

'  Availajide  liecause  we  have  )?one  to 
larger  more  extensive  computer. 

I  Bo.x  358,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


HEIJ*  WANTED 

Admmistralifp-Salos 


H 


Compiisinff  Hoorn 

NOLAN  SAW,  taitle.  clamp.  $ir»0: 
Multi  Ml.  l(lxir»  otTset.  auto  *Ls|>€HHi. 
$300.  Ke<iuest  info.  Jaybird,  tialion. 
Ohio. 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  TOHMS 
roll  on  L.  &  H.  Heavy  Duty  Ne\v8pa|>er 
Turtles  $S4.Mi  to  $07.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  H.  SALES 
(X)MPANY.  1 11-113  W.  .Market  St.. 
Elkin.  North  Carolina.  2S621. 

Ph.  (A('  010)  S35-1513 

Enfi^raring  Equipno^nt  Fitr  Sale 

ONE  VARIO  KLISCHOORAPH  ^  K- 
ISl.  ser.  :r  003.322.542,  220-V.  60-cy¬ 
cle.  3-phas4‘.  .screen  rulin^cs  75,  120. 

137.  150  complete  with  drop  out  cir¬ 
cuit.  H(»UKht  new  in  neceml)er  *63.  Box 
350.  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


\§ailnH»m  Equipment  For  Sale 

4  CUTLER-HAMMER  NEWSPAPER 
BUNDLE  WRAPPING  MACHINES 
in  excellent  condition.  Machine  com¬ 
bines  oi>emtions  <if  )K>ttom  wrap,  top 
wrap.  aut<miatic  fee<l€r  ami  tyinj?  ma¬ 
chines  without  wire.  pnKlucinjr  bun- 
<Il€^  completely  wrapi>etl  an<l  protect¬ 
ed  on  four  sides.  Maximum  capacity 
20  bundles  i>er  minute,  half-fold  or 
tab  size,  22^4  Inch  cul-olf,  but  may  l>e 
m(Mlifie<l  for  2U'j  inch  cut-otf.  Variable 
stack  size  27  to  40  lbs.,  2400  to  3000 
sin^fle  paLres.  Wrappinfr  patter  60  to 
100  lb.  Clupuk  or  CHpaivalent  in  36  inch 
diameter  rolls,  15  to  16  inch  width. 
Hot  jflue  seal.  Complete  <lrive8.  con¬ 
trols,  wnipiKrC  pai>er  reel  stands  in- 
clu<le<l.  Power  i‘e<iuirements :  electrical 
220/440  volt  3  Phase,  60  Cycle:  com- 
presseil  air  SO  P.S.I.  Contact  R.  C. 
James.  Milwaukee  Journal.  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.,  phone  414-271-6000. 

Meusprint  For  Sale 

WILL  SELL  AT  DISCOUNT  Abitibi 
newsprint  left  over  from  tlatbe<l  oi»er.a- 
tion.  Rolls  are:  13  70-inch;  17  52'5- 
inch:  7  35-inch.  All  30  inch  diameter. 
Contact :  John  Clifford,  Daily  Times, 
Watertown,  Wis,,  53094. 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  S''  and  $.95  for  14"  —  all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from; 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  SL,  Akron,  Ohio  4430S 

Presses  &  Machinery 


GOINS  INTO 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 


Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  po¬ 
tential  circulation  and  advertisine-  We 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
excellent  condition,  on  imme<Iiate  notice 
which  can  be  in  your  selected  position 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
daily  newspaper  of  approximately  75,- 
000  circulation.  No  brokers,  please. 
Price  will  be  discussed  with  interested 
substantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  EBCO  OFFSET  PRESSES,  size 
25  X  35,  used  primarily  for  newspaper 
printing.  In  excellent  condition.  Being 
Replac^  in  August  by  web  offset  press. 
Ideal  for  production  of  weekly  or  semi¬ 
weekly  newspapers.  Can  be  seen  in  op¬ 
eration.  Priced  at  $5,0(10  each.  Herald- 
Review,  Grand  Rapids,  Minnesota. 
Ph.  (AC  218)  326-6623. 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS,  S#  1548 
complete  with  V  belt  drive,  variable 
speed  motor,  rollers  and  chases,  run¬ 
ning  on  65"  stock.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation.  (Thanging  over  to  Rotary  for 
more  capacity.  Contact: 

Henry  B.  Reiley,  Jr., 
SOMERSET  AMERICAN 
Somerset.  Pennsylvania 


PresKPS  &  Mnrhitipry 


HOE 

SIMPLEX  PRESS 
WITH  COLOR 

Single  width  press  22%*  cutoff. 
32-pagc  capacity.  Color  Cylinder 
&  AC  Motor  Drive. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

Used  Capco  Fountains 
Harris  Offset  Newspaper  Press  &  Folder 
Cheshire  Mailers  for  Mag.  &  Newspaper 
Simi-CVl.  Routers  22%  &  23iiV 
Goss  Anti  Friction  Units — 23  A  &  reels 
6,  Unit  Goss  arch  22%  cutoff.  w/2C 
Humps 

32  Page  Goss,  4  plate  wide  22%  w/ 
stereo 

Flat  shavers.  Mat  roller.  Proof  Press 
24  page  Scott  w/FoIder  &  Stereo 
2C  LST  Harris  Offset  35x45 
100  HP  Press  Drive  w/controllers 
75s  HP  Press  Drive  w/controllers.  sell 
separate  or  twinned. 

V'arious  size  motors  &  controllers 
Cl.vboum  2C  29x45. 

3 /Knife  trimmer 

Friden  Justowriter,  Varityper. 

IBM  Executive  typewriters 
TTS  Puncher  &  setters 

A!I  types  of  Letterpress  & 
Netespaper  presses — 

Buy — Sell — or  Trade 
Motdng  Sr  Rebuilding 

Ability  Ptg.  Equip.  &  Service  Co..  Inc. 

725  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois  60605 
Phone  427-7366 

1955-1959 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  22^^ 

8  Units — 2  Color  Cylinders — 9  Reverses 
— Balloon  Former — Skip  Slitter — EJnd 
Roll  Stands — Power  Hoists — Rewinder 
— 2  AC  Drives — Wood  Pony  Autoplate. 


Available  Sept.  1,  1965 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

ONE  UNIT  VANGUARD  Web  Offset 
Press.  Model  V-16.  ser.  dt  CW206AC. 
complete  with  folder  and  quarterfoUl. 
infe^  device,  36".  16  months  old,  less 
than  30,000  lbs.  of  paper  printed  on 
this  press.  Like  new.  $21,500.00.  Mc- 
Garry  Ptg.  (jo.,  Crookston,  Minnesota 
56716. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

'i.  comb,  can  GLUE  FOLD. 

TRIM  product  in  one  operation,  24.- 
000  copies  per  hour — accurate.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okla.  City 
Mach.  Wks.  Inc..  1637  W.  Main.  Okla. 
City.  Okla.  73104.  (AC  405)  CE  6-8841. 


PITTSBURG  POST-DISPATCTH.  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Calif.,  has  purchased  &>ttrell 
Mo<lel  15.  Excellent  Mo<lel  “E”  Duplex, 
Serial  E-1646.  available  October.  Cot¬ 
trell  Co..  885  Bryant  St..  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.  Call  collect:  Dick  Bell 
(AC  415)  431-8968. 

ALL  MODELS 

Li  notypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

23  X  36  Harris  Offset  Press 
23  X  30  Harris  Offset  Press 
2  Lurllows  Gas  or  Electric  Pot 
4  Cal>s.  w  Mats  (Send  for  List) 

Mo<lel  5 — « — 31  Linotyiies 
Hoe  Dbl.  Page  Tail  Cutter  21 ’5 
APEX  PTG.  MACHINERY  CO~.  INC. 
210  Elizalieth  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  10012 
(AC  212 »  966-0070 


6  GOSS  UNITS 

1  double  folder.  22-%",  1  color  hump. 
2-lOt^  H.P.  AC  drives,  reels  and  ten¬ 
sions.  .Available  now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaiier  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


Prpssps  a  Murhinpry 

HOE  Model  POL  903  20-page  semi- 
cylindrical  press  in  operating  condi¬ 
tion.  Has  four  control  stations  adapt¬ 
able  to  spot  color.  Best  offer  takes  it. 
(jontact:  Ashland  Daily  Press,  Ash¬ 
land,  Wis.,  54806. 

Slprpolypp  Kquipmpnt  For  Snip 

CirRVED  PLATE  ROUTER  factory 
enclosed  22%"  cut-off,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion:  also  chipping  blocks.  George  C. 
Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho  83701. 

1- HOE  Plate  Casting  Machine  with 
12'i"  long  cut-off  and  all  attachments 
including  valve.  No  jart  or  blower.  In 
use  only  six  months. 

2- STA-HI  AUTO-VAC  MAT  PRE¬ 
DRYERS.  Mfgd.  by  Sta-Hi  Corp.. 
Whittier,  Calif.  Like  new,  but  should 
l)e  checke<l  by  Sta-Hi  l)efore  lieing  lait 
in  operation. 

62  4-%"  X  16")  Cutler-Hammer 
4-  6"  X  16"  )  Rollers  with 

7--:)-.%"  X  17")  rtals  &  brackets 
Box  367,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOE  2-ton  Stereotyi>e  gas-fired  Melt¬ 
ing  Pot  226  w  pumi> 

.SiK*ed  Pnslucts  Mat.  Scorcher  3KW 
•ST.A-HI  elec,  dry  mat  former  type  M 
HOLYOKE  WAREHOUSE  &  MA(TIY. 
44  Park  St..  Holyoke.  Mass. 

Phone  (AC  413)  532-0209 


TTS  Equipinpiit  Fttr  Iauisp 

NOW  YOU  CAN  AUTOMATE 
and  conserve  capital 

Lease  new  Fairchild  TTS  etiuipment 
ami  get  more  tyi»e  in  less  time  at  less 
cost.  Your  i>erwmnel  traineil  free.  Box 
315.  Rlitor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted  to  Huy 

CITTLER-HAMMEU  HEAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  units 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
(TOMPLETB  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


LUDUIW  BODONI  BLACK  ITAL.  all 
sizes  :  also  Century  lM>id  an<l  1h>I<1  ital. 
PADDOCK  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  60004 

WANT  StX)TT  PRESSES.  Unit  drive. 

cut-otl.  9(i®  stagger.  Three  units, 
folder  and  color  hump.  Phil  Turner. 
Graphic  PnMluction  C^rp.,  1545  North 
Wilcox.  Hollyw(KKl,  Calif. 


UEIJ*  WAITED 

Aradpmic 


JOURNALISM  FACULTY  POSITION 
at  a  Pacific  Northwest  State  College 
nine  month  contract.  $8,000.  M.A.  or 
M.S.  necessary.  Box  244,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SALES-PRINTING  INKS 


Representative  needed  to  de¬ 
velop  and  service  ink  accounts 
in  Midwest  especially  in  news, 
web  offset,  publication  con 
tainer  fields.  Experience  and 
knowledge  required.  Only  a 
top  man  in  the  field  can  fill 
this  high  compensation  and 
unlimited  growth  potential 
position.  Call  or  write  in  as¬ 
sured  confidence  to; 

Donald  H.  Seixas,  Pres. 

United  States  Printing  Ink  Corp. 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway 
East  Rutherford,  N.J. 

Phone:  201-933-7100 


Admini.'itrnlive 


PUBLISHER’S  SECniETARY.  Perm¬ 
anent  iiosition  with  unlimited  opportun¬ 
ity  for  advancement  for  flexible, 
career-mi ndetl  girl  l>etween  22-30.  Must 
lie  able  to  work  under  pressure  for  a 
young,  dynamic,  exacting  "perfection¬ 
ist”.  Position  requires  resourcefulness, 
dependability  and  a  minimum  of  3 
years’  fully  qualified  secretarial  ex¬ 
perience.  Neatness  and  well  groomed 
appearance  a  must.  Good  starting 
salary  and  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  References  required.  Address  in¬ 
itial  inquiry  to  Publisher’s  Secretary, 
2600  \Vilshire  Blvd.,  Suite  521.  ^s 
Angeles,  California  90057.  Application 
forms  will  be  forwarded  to  you. 


NO!  -JTni.M,  U4X,VnONS  ASSISTA.Vr 
or  Western  Newspaier  Industrial  Re- 
ations  Bureau  (San  Frnncisco-Ix)S  An- 
teles).  Exiiorience  (lesire<l.  Furnish 
■onif.lete  backgrounil  to:  Howard  A. 
jmney.  821  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
■iseo,  (Talif.  94103. 
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Itur- 


OPPORTITNITY  for  alert  young  man 
to  train  as  publisher  of  eount-seat 
weekly  newspaiier  in  Oregon.  Must 
have  gcxxl  background  of  ad  selling, 
news  evaluation,  prcxiuction  routine. 
Start  .$6.500  plus  profit  commission. 
Write  Elmo  Smith.  Route  4,  Box  217, 
.\lbany.  Oregon. 


.4rtists 


ARTIST — BTxperienced  or  fast-learning 
beginner  for  metropolitan  area  publica¬ 
tion.  Mostly  retouching  but  cartooning 
ability  a  plus.  Zone  2.  Box  295,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


('.irrulatitm 


EXPERIENCED  C.M.  for  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  in  sizeable  operation  in  Zone 
4.  Must  have  experience  in  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Send  full  resume  and 
salary  requirements  t®  Box  174,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher.  Your  confidence  re¬ 
spected. 


CIR.  SERVICE  ORGANIZATKJN  ry- 
quires  a  traveling  representative  in 
Midewst  .area.  Work  is  pleasant,  and 
opixirlunity  great  for  circulator  who 
enjoys  challenging  selling.  (!<xh1  in¬ 
come  plus  Ixmus.  Box  372,  Bilitor  4 
Publisher. 


WANTED:  JOURNALISM- 
BNGLISH  INSTRUCTOR 
in  a  two-year  community  college  90- 
miles  Northeast  of  Chicago  on  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan.  The  job  would  in¬ 
clude  advising  the  college  yearlxiok. 
newsiwiier,  and  teaching  journalism 
courses  and  ixxisibly  one  English 
course.  Salary:  $6,000  to  $10, .500.  de- 
■■ending  on  exiierience.  bYill  fringe 
lienefit  program  for  each  employee  paid 
by  college:  family  may  paiticipate. 
Reixirting  date:  September  10,  1965. 
Any  interested  parties  please  call  col¬ 
lect  (AC  616)  WAInut  7-3571.  Ask  for 
Dr.  Clarence  Schauer,  Dean  of  In¬ 
struction  or  Dr.  Robert  E.  I-ahti, 
President,  Lake  Michigan  College. 


MAKE  EXPERIENCE  PAY  OFF.  Op- 
ixrrtunity  for  young  man  in  Home 
i>elivery  Department  of  metropolitan 
morning  new8pai>er  in  Chart  Area  2. 
New  growth  area—  splendid  opixrrtun- 
ity  for  unlimited  advancement.  Salary, 
exiwnse,  bonus  arrangement.  Send 
resume.  Replies  confidential.  Box  368. 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

SALBS-TRAVEL 

Growing  national  factory  offic<e  -ciri  u-‘ 
lation  supplies-  has  exceptional  op|X>r- 
tunity  for  ambitious  career,  road  and 
<lesk  telephone  man.  Goo<l  starting 
salary  and  lienefits.  Box  355,  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER  for  August  28.  1965 
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Help  WsntecI 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


('.ireulation  \ 

HOMK  DKLIV’ERY  Division  Su|>er-  I 
visor  for  6Hlay  inorninjr  imi»er  in  the 
Excellent  <i|)|K>rtunity  for  a«l- 
vancement.  Write  fully  your  ex])erien(*e 
tnd  salary  re<iuirements  to  Hox  *JS7, 
editor  &  Duhlisher. 

tE\U  ('IKC'IJLATION  HITILDER  — 
Midwestern  daily  has  (>4Htorial 
icceiHance,  plenty  of  {leople,  t-nouKh 
promotional  funds.  The  sta^re  is  set 
for  a  circulation  explosion.  All  we  nt‘ed 
is  the  spark.  Youn^r.  a^r^ressive  circu* 
lation  manager  with  hroa<l  promotional 
ability  could  carve  real  future.  We 
will  1k»  25.0(MI  daily  within  three  years. 
Area  offers  fine  living  and  unlimiteti 

L potential.  Salaiy  ami  future  exciting. 
Write  today  if  uuulifie<l.  Hox  383.  K<ii- 
St  &  Publisher. 

VYOMING’S  EAUCEST  DAILY,  in 
(asper,  now  launche<l  on  ima>tinative- 
p’ouram  of  state-wide  <*overajfe.  seeks 
croulation  manager  knowledtteahle  in 
Kiihlim;  c»ut-of-town  areas  throuv:h  es- 
tiblishe^i  Post  Office  <listribution. 
;hould  know  all  phases  circulation, 
.ob  imme<iiateiy  o|)en  with  >;o(m1  Imck* 
\p  ijerHonnel  in  department.  Air-mail 
o:  William  J.  Missett,  Publisher, 
Uar-Tribune,  at  t>nce. 

(’.lassifipd  Advertisinfi 


IHnplay  Adi-prlisiiifc 


1.  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
and 

1.  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Positions  immediataly  available  for 
New  York  City  Daily  Newspaper. 
State  Experience  and  Salary. 

Reply  in  complete  confidence  or 
thru  intermediary. 

Box  392,  Editor  &  Publisher 


NEP:1)  YOUNO  l)l.SfI..AY  SALESMAN 
immediately.  Should  have  some  practi¬ 
cal  newspaper  experience,  but  will 
train  further.  Salary,  l>onus,  vaca¬ 
tions.  attractive  insurance  proRram. 
(irowinir  27,000  daily  in  one  of  Mid-  ^ 
•Vmerica's  finest  communities.  Write  ' 
trslay  srivinR  complete  details  of  your  ! 
background.  M.  W.  Johnston,  Janes-  ! 
ville  (iazette,  Janesville,  Wisconsin, 
0.3546. 

TEI,EPHONE  ADVEIITISINO  SALESMEN 
for  Convention  and  Year  Book:  year- 
round  work.  Big  money  1  Box  311,  M- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Assistant 
Ad  Manager 
.  .  .  East  Coast  Daily 

Excellent  opportunity  for  ,a 

classified  manager  of  small 

daily  or  an  assistant  ready  to 
move  uii.  Must  lie  conversant 
with  all  aspects  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  plus  ability  to  super¬ 
vise. 

I  Attractive  salary,  lienefits  and 

*■  moving  exiiense  plan. 

Interviews  (confidential)  may 
lie  arranged  during  PNPA 
Classified  Clinic,  Sept.  24  and 
25,  Tamiment-in-the-Poconos. 

Write  Box  393,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Display  Adfprtising 

EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN  to  take 
over  key  major  accounts.  Must  lie 
strong  on  layout.  Call  or  write  full 
particulars,  including  expected  salary, 
to:  Gene  Lofton,  Merced  (Calif.)  Sun- 
Star. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  WANTED 
for  6-man  staff.  Must  lie  experi- 
ence<l  in  lioth  sales  and  layout.  Up  to 
$160  a  week  plus  all  fringe  lienefits 
and  profit-sharing.  13,000  ii.m.  offset 
daily  located  between  Philadelphia  and 
Atlantic  City.  .Send  outline  of  expe¬ 
rience  to:  Clark  Nelson,  Times  Jour¬ 
nal,  Vineland,  N.J,  08360. 

RETAIL  AD  SALESMAN,  experi-  , 

•  ,  enced,  aggressive — capable  good  copy 
(^writing,  layout.  Modern  air-condi- 

ti'inexl  offices.  Progressive,  growing 
■  '  community  offers  excellent  family  lo-  , 

j  cation.  Afternoon  daily  15,000  circ. 

I  Attractive  salary,  pension  plan,  hos- 

>  pitalization,  life  insurance.  Give  full 

•  details  first  letter  to  D.  F.  Daubel, 

>  The  News-Messenger,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

;  THE  NATIONAL  OBSERVER  has  an 
J  opening  for  a  young,  energetic,  imagi- 
j  native  sales  trainee  in  advertising  de- 
I  partment  of  Chicago  office.  This  open- 
1  ;  ing  is  occasioned  by  an  80%  increase 

,  in  linage  ...  a  truly  unique  growth 
j  j  opportunity  for  recent  college  grad. 

I  Write:  H.  Blatt,  711  W'.  Monroe.  Chi¬ 
cago,  III.,  60606. 

1  EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN 
i-^^i\e  need  a  self-starting  display  sales- 
•-  I  man  for  a  quality,  growing  weekly  in 
d  pleasant  community  located  lietween 
g  Philadelphia  and  Jersey  shore.  Start  at 
ir  .  $125  plus  commission,  all  fringe  liene- 
I  fits  including  profitsharing.  Write: 
Bill  Canino,  Hammonton,  N.J.  NEWS. 


AGGRESSIVE  REPORTERS 
—Challenge  unlimited  on  hard-hitting 
midwest  <laily.  Box  277,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  large  ed¬ 
itorial  department  in  a  Southern  Cali-  : 
fomia  daily  newspaper.  Send  qualifica-  ' 
tions,  education,  experience  and  3 
personal  references.  Enclose  current 
photoigraph.  Box  285,  Editor  &  Pu^  ' 
lisber. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Zone  4  (20,000) 
daily  seeks  aggressive,  experience  in-  i 
dividual  for  vacancy  created  by  pro¬ 
motion.  Send  resume  including  salary 
requirements  in  confidence  to  Box  304, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY!  Man  for 
general  sports  duty,  reporting  and  desk 
work.  State  experience,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  references;  also  send 
samples  of  work.  Contact:  Abe  Chanin, 
Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

NEW  JERSEY — Experienced  editor  're-  ^ 
porter  for  small  (3M)  weekly  in  ideal 
suburban  community.  Must  handle  total 
editorial  side.  Box  306,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY 

EDITORS 

Opportunities  for  en¬ 
terprising,  imaginative 
men.  Quality  news¬ 
paper  operating  split 
desks  —  foreign,  na¬ 
tional,  state,  local  — 
seeks  top-flight  young 
men.  Salaries  rank  with 
top  in  nation.  Full  de¬ 
tails,  please. 

Box  282, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


REPORTER:  AWARD-WINNING  60,- 
000  a.m.  daily  seeking  grad  with  2-4 
years’  experience  on  city-county  beat,  i 
b'ull  details  first  letter.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Personnel  Mgr.,  Augusta 
t'hronicle,  Augusta,  Ga.  30903. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  1-man  staff  in 
highly  competitive  area.  9-M  daily, 
heavy  in  local  coverage.  Man  should 
know  writing,  editing,  layout :  photo 
.ability  helpful.  Newly  expanded  plant. 
Jules  L.  Wagman,  Niles  (Mich.)  Daily 
Star. 

AITERNOON  DAILY  can  use  general 
iissignment  reporter  with  ideas,  ambi¬ 
tion  and  enthusiasm.  Send  details  first 
letter.  News  Journal,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
44901. 

AREA  NEWS  EDITOR  who  can  also 
cover  sports  in  25-community  region. 
We'll  tetter  the  salary  of  any  good 
man  wi^  year  or  two  experience.  Lib¬ 
eral  fringe  tenefits.  Jim  Banman, 
Managing  Ed..  Daily  Reporter,  Spen¬ 
cer,  Iowa  51301. 


COPY  EDITOR — Growing  morning 
paper.  Chart  Area  2,  needs  strong 
desk  man  who  can  master  both  proce¬ 
dures  and  standards,  capable  of  prov¬ 
ing  leadership.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Candid  resume  to  Box  318,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FAST-MOVING  .SOUTHERN  P.M. 
daily  needs  fast,  flexible  reimrter  for 
general  assignments,  features.  Will 
consider  man  with  limited  exiierience 
if  |H>tential  there.  Box  384,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIE34CED  YOUNG  NEWSMAN, 
college  degree  preferred.  Good  pay, 
tenefits.  Contact:  Bert  Lindenfeld, 
Managing  Ekl..  New’S-Pailadium.  Ben¬ 
ton  Harbor,  Mich.  'Phone  WAlnut  6- 
0022. 

HAVE  IMMEIDIA'TE  OPESIING  for 
experienced  area  news  editor.  Progres¬ 
sive,  growing  community  offers  excel¬ 
lent  family  location.  Afternoon  daily 
15,000  circ.  Attractive  salary,  pension  , 
plan,  hospitalization,  life  insurance.  : 
Give  full  details  first  letter  to  D.  F.  I 
Daubel,  The  News-Messenger,  Fre-  | 
mont,  Ohio. 

GOOD  OPPOR'TUNITY  for  young  J-  i 
Grad  with  ability  to  write  and  desire 
to  develop  into  top-notch  reporter.  ] 
Please  write  full  details  to:  EMitor,  j 
The  Evansville  Press.  Evansville,  Ind.  ' 
47703.  i 

READY^TO  MOVE  UP? 

5,000  circulation  daily  in  Chart  | 
Area  2.  near  excellent  hunting,  | 

fishing,  recreation  areas,  wants  a 
live-wire  reporter  -  photographer 
who  wants  chance  to  prove  he  can 
make  the  grade  as  City  Elditor. 
Opportunity  to  move  up  to  Man¬ 
aging  EMitor  within  two  years  for 
real  go-getter  who  is  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  lively  news  report  with 
good  i>hoto8  in  an  attractive  for¬ 
mat.  Must  know  headwriting.  ' 

make-up.  Salary  in  $6,000  to  $7,- 
000  class  to  start.  Here’s  your 
chance  to  grow  with  a  growing 
paper.  Young,  progressive  man¬ 
agement.  Reply  including  full  re¬ 
sume,  work  samples,  salary  needs, 
etc.,  to  Box  332,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

REPORTER — Seek  enthusiastic  young 
Midwesterner  with  some  experience. 
Excellent  working  conditions.  Tell  all. 
Include  salary  needs.  Write:  Gene 
'Thorne,  Managing  Ed.,  Waterloo 
'  (Iowa)  Courier. 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  in  Editorial 
and  Photo  Department  of  new  daily 
'  newspaper.  Zone  5.  Box  350,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

EXPERIENCED  MALE  REPOR'TERS 
for  large  afternoon  newspaper  in 
South  E’lorida.  Elxcellent  climate  and 
working  conditions.  Prefer  three  or 
more  years  experience.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  324, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher.  Correspondence 
will  be  kept  confidential. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  12,000  afternoon 
daily  in  Northwestern  Ohio.  Prefer 
young  reporter  with  some  experience, 
but  will  consider  recent  BJ  graduate. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Write 
to:  Gordon  C.  Dix,  Crescent-News.  De¬ 
fiance.  Ohio  43512. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Attractive  op- 
Iiortunity  on  growing,  vigorous  semi¬ 
weekly  in  attractive  12,000  Tennessee 
'  town.  Stock  ownership  available.  Box 
'  349,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

PROGRESSIVE  NORTHERN  OHIO 
daily  is  seeking  someone  to  take  over 
wire  desk.  Top  opening  for  a  man  (or 
,  a  gal)  with  an  idea  for  modern  lay¬ 
out.  Apply :  Managing  Editor.  San¬ 
dusky  (Ohio)  Register. 

REPOR'TEIR,  experienced  but  ready  to 
learn  more — attuned  to  accuracy  and 
excellence — and  a  desire  to  help  a  good 
medium-sized  daily  continue  to  im- 
,  jirove.  Recognition  assured  for  the 
1  sure  writer.  We  need  talent,  and  are 
j  willing  to  take  it  at  a  budding  stage. 
Chart  Area  2.  Bo.x  348.  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER,  3  to  5  years’  experience 
in  business  and  financial.  Elxceptional 
opportunity.  Zone  2.  Box  339,  Eklitor 
'  &  Publisher. 

REPORTEHt  to  cover  courthouse  teat. 
Elxcellent  opportunity  for  beginner  or 
reporter  with  some  experience.  Con¬ 
tact:  James  Fender,  Republican-Times, 
Ottawa.  III.  61350. 

SUBURBAN  REPORTER— Immediate 
;  opening  on  lively  Elastern  capital  city 
p.m.  for  bright,  ambitious  small-city 
reporter  ready  to  move  up.  We’re  look¬ 
ing  for  a  college  grad  with  2-3  years’ 
experience.  Should  have  car.  Elxcellent 
opportunity.  Send  complete  resume 
and  representative  clippings  to  Box 
340,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S-SOCIETY  EDI'TOR  (ours 
is  retiring).  Afternoon  and  Sunday. 
Beautiful  area,  friendly  community  of 
j  50.000.  J-School  grad,  mature  enough 
I  for  job  but  modern  outlook.  Good  pay, 
fringes.  La  Crosse  Tribune.  La  Crosse, 
;  Wis.  54602. 


AETERNOON  DAILY— 7.500  circula¬ 
tion.  Chart  Area  1,  has  immediate 
oiienings  for  sports  editor  and  ex- 
lierience^l  reporter.  Simrts  editor:  some 
experience  desired,  but  bright  teginner 
will  be  considered.  Bo.x  380.  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

ASSOCIA'TE  SPORTS  EUIITOR.  also 
willing  to  cover  general  news  on  oc¬ 
casions.  Must  te  capable  of  handling 
sports  ami  laying  out  iiages  2  days  a 
week.  Prefer  J-grad  with  1  or  2  years’ 
experience.  Five-day  week  on  7-<lay 
ojieration.  Write:  El.  P.  Martin.  Star- 
Tribune.  Bo.x  80.  Casper.  Wyoming. 

AWARD-WINNING  upstate,  western 
New  York  P.M.  ilaily  needs  an  ex- 
jierienccd  City  (kjvernment  reporter. 
Desire  .a  professional  capable  of  inten¬ 
sive  tehind-the-scenes  coverage.  Gooil 
pay,  excellent  working  ixmditions.  and 
fringe  tenefits.  Senil  full  resume  to 
Box  354,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

DEISKMEIN  OPPORTUNITIES 
Liirge  Elastein  afternoon  paiier  wants 
two  promising  men  to  start  as  copy 
eilitors.  work  into  higher  resixinsibili- 
ties.  Excellent  development  program, 
pay  anil  tenefits.  Box  362.  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

GENEIRAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER, 
strong  on  photography,  for  small,  5-day 
daily.  Would  prefer  1-2  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Start  $365  month  or  more,  de¬ 
pending  on  ex|>erience.  Contact:  Don 
Brown  Eklitor  Madera  Daily  Tribune 
Madera  Calif.  93637. 
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HELP  AN  I'El) 

Editorial 


KOlTOIl  to  (le\'elop.  write,  e<lit  jiiul 
pnMluce  u  new  i>ort-<»rifnte<i,  ?u)n«i>rc»tit 
niHifaxine.  Zone  2.  Joi]mali.''m  };nuluate 
plus  K(»me  newspaiier  magazine  back- 
^roun<i  tiesireil,  hut  broad  exiierieni^e 
acceptable  in  lieu  of  de>rre«‘.  Heavy 
feature  writing;.  Idea  man.  Startirif.; 
salary  Send  resume  and  sam« 

pies  of  work  to  Box  360.  K^litor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  ak'ricul- 
lural  tnule  magazines.  Ue<iulres  re¬ 
writing.  some  ori^nnal  writing,  prcsd- 
rradin^  anti  vreneral  assistant  and 
untier.stutly  to  etiitors.  OM  establishet! 
firm  in  South  Jei^sey  seashore  com¬ 
munity.  The  itersttn  we  want  has  ^timmI 
work  re<*onl  anti  references,  anti  is 
ItKtkinir  fttr  a  lifetime  iMisititm  in 
pleasant  surrountliipfs  with  t»pIM>rtunity 
ft»r  atlvancemcnt.  Write  fully,  ^ivin^ 
lesume,  marital  status,  salary  retjuire- 
ment.  Agricultural  background  tiesir- 
•tble  but  nt^t  essential.  (Jartlen  State 
Publications.  Sea  Isle  (^ity.  N.J.  uslM3. 

EXPANDINd  (JROIJP  td  prestige  ABC' 
^uburban  newspa|>ers  has  (»i>enin^  fttr 
exi>erience<l  yttunj;  newsman  tt)  assume 
resiNtnsibility  ft>r  l(K*al  news  anti  fea¬ 
ture  coverage  in  two  of  16  etiititms. 
Tttp  t>pi>t>rtunity  for  intiivitiual  tsli- 
ttirial  excellence  within  projrressive  tir- 
^anization.  Semi  full  resume,  any  cPps 
tt»:  Rolieii  (''unimlns.  Mana^in^  Etli- 
tt»r.  Patitl(»ck  Publications  Inc..  Ar- 
lin^on  Heights,  Illinois  60u<'6. 

FAST-(JROWING  DAILY  in  university 
.area  neetls  man  t»r  wt»man  f(»r  ^renerai 
rt'iHutinjr.  Excellent  pay,  l»enefits. 
Write  tir  call:  .\.  R.  Sicuro,  Rectuai- 
(\»urier.  Ravenna,  Ohi(». 

orTDOOR  EDITOR'S  OPENINC;  with 
larwst  tmttitior  newspaiter  in  the 
world.  Retpiire  J-D<‘jrree.  outtitstr  ex- 
!>erience.  Must  Ite  willing  to  reltKaite. 
Write:  Fishing  &  Huntin^r  News.  075 
.Itthn  St..  Seattle.  Wash.,  OSICO. 

CENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
and  feature  writer  for  sulnirimn  news¬ 
papers  in  the  shatlow  t>f  New  Yt»rk: 
Thursday  anti  Sunday  etiition  with 
txtmbined  circulation  t»f  35.000:  for 
the  i>erstm  with  ambition  and  initia¬ 
tive  here  is  an  ext^ellent  t>ppt>rtunity. 
Send  resume  with  salary  ranue  to: 
Manairin^;  Editor.  Hid>rew<MKi  Newspa- 
l>ers,  30  Oak  St.,  Ridjccw<KKi,  N.J.  07451. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  two  ex- 
l>erience<l  reiKirters.  Jobs  offer  chal¬ 
lenge  an<i  opiKirtunity  for  live-wire 
relx>rtin^r.  This  is  an  asrRressive  jrrow- 
inR  daily  in  an  attractive  area.  Wiite: 
Joseph  B.  Mosier,  Ekiitor,  PlattsburRh 
iN.Y.I  Press-Republican. 

NATIONAL  SC'nOOL  current  events 
pulUication  seeks  writer  to  summarize, 
inteniret  significant  news  in  simple, 
interesting  prose  for  students.  News- 
paiier  backRround,  knowledge  of  his¬ 
tory,  science  preferre<I.  Must  type. 
BeRinninR  salary  al>out  $140  weekly. 
Creative  job  in  Midwest  city  famed 
for  lakes,  university.  Send  resume  to; 
P.O.  Box  52.  Madison.  Wis.  53701. 

NEEDEJD  NOW!  Second  man  (writer- 
deskman)  for  5*man  sports  depart¬ 
ment,  large  Ohio  daily.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements.  Box  330.  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWSROOM 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Available  Immediately 
Expanding 

EAST  COAST  DAILY 

Cover  loo-M) 

Conducting  New’  York  interviews  men 
or  women  with  daily  newspai>er  ex|)eri- 
ence,  for  i>ositions  of: 

....  COPY  UESK 

....  REPORTlNf; 

....  WOMEN’S  NEWS 

iiift'ii  Salary — Top  HenrHts 

Superz'isory  Opportunity 


.\sk  for  Mr.  Carl  Slabach.  Hotel  Rm)se- 
velt,  Madison  Ave.,  at  45th  St.,  Wed. 
Sept.  1  and  Thurs.,  Sept.  2.  0:00  A.M. 
to  4:00  P.M. 


HKl.P  ANTKD 


FINANf'IAL  REPORTER.  N.Y.C.. 
preferably  with  wire  service  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  370,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

POLICE  &  COURT  REPORTER  with 
at  least  2  years*  exjerience  for  6-day 
afternoon  daily  in  Pieiimont.  Va..  near  i 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  G<H>ti  pay  and  | 
hht»rt  hours.  James  .\.  H(Nlges,  Man-  I 
.aging  E4litor.  The  Daily  Ativance,  ; 
Lynchburg.  Va. 

REPORTER 
To  cover  entire 
State  of  ('onnecticut 
For  lea<ling  weekly  Electronics  ami 
Metal  Working  Newspaiers.  Newspa- 
ler  exp.  pf<l.  Salary  Fringe  lenefits. 
Box  ;;75.  Edil<u-  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  S|»orts  Writer.  Desk 
Man.  Write  fully  to:  John  Ktx’halka. 
Daily  Intelligencer,  Doylest<)wn.  Pa.. 
10111. 

REPORTER  scune  experience.  Zone  2. 
PM  (23.u(MM  :  Sunday  (33.(MM»).  Prefer 
man.  36’*  hr.  week,  fringe  lienefits. 
County-seat.  Send  full  d-tails.  F*er- 
rnanent  job  o{»en.  Box  365,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
work  in  bureau:  als4>  man  with  some 
desk  experience.  Pension,  vacation, 
hospitalization  and  insurance  plan. 
PejTnanent  emi>loyees  <iesir€Nl.  Area  2. 
Write  giving  (‘<lucation,  »xi>erience. 
present  salary  to  Box  363,  Eclitor  & 
Publisher. 

REP0RTF:R  -  PHOTOGRA  PHER 
wante<i  for  university  news  otHee  in 
Chait  Area  5.  Seek  young,  energetic 
man  or  w<»man  capable  of  straight 
news  reiKUting  and  of  creating  picture 
stori€*s.  Stiitl  resume,  samples,  salary 
iNHIuirement  to  Box  361.  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


SCIENCE  WRITER 

GENERAL  MOTORS 
RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 

nee<ls  a  man  who  can  translate  its 
technical  achievements  into  in- 
tei’esting,  rea<lable  copy  for  execu¬ 
tives  and  the  general  public  via 
feature  writing,  news  releases,  and 
internal  reiH>rts. 

You  will  work  with  Ph  D's  in  all 
branches  of  engineering  anii  the 
physical  sciences.  Exi>erience  in 
writing  on  technical  t(»pic8  is  es¬ 
sential. 

Extensive  fringe  l»enefits  plus  the 
campus-like  environment  of  the 
(teneral  Motc»rs  Technical  ('enter 
just  north  of  Detroit. 


Technical  Information  Department 
General  Motors  Research  L.iiU>ratories 
12  Mile  and  Mound  Roads 
Warren.  Michigan.  48090 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  13,600  pa|>er  in 
college  town.  S|»ort8  e<litor  and  stu¬ 
dent-assistant  prtHluce  page  with  cov¬ 
erage  of  college  and  inet>  schtads  in 
ai'ea  ami  daily  column.  Write  full  in¬ 
formation  aUmt  self  an<l  salary  e,\- 
pecte<l.  HONESBORO  SUN,  Jones- 
l»oro,  .\rk. 

STAFF  REPORTER  WANTED  in  a 
I>osition  with  op|K>rtunity  to  advance 
steadily.  Handle  schools— do  some  hea<l- 
writing  and  gain  a  wide  background 
of  exi»erience  for  later  advancement. 
Goo<l  starting  salary,  l>enefits.  pleasant 
working  conditions,  on  an  outstanding 
evening  newspai>er.  Phone  collei't  or 
write  full  details  to:  Dick  Watts,  E<ii- 
tor,  Pharos-Tribune,  Logans|»ort.  Ind. 
Phone:  4141. 

STAtT  EDITOR 

Zone  5  daily  nee<ls  self-starter  to  han¬ 
dle  state  desk  in  fantastic  growth  area. 
Must  l>e  able  to  take  complete  editorial 
control  of  the  state  side  of  our  o|>era- 
tion.  It  means  a  lot  of  hard  work, 
initiative  and  rest^onsibility.  Top  salary 
for  the  right  man.  Box  378,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


HKIJ*  W  ANTKl) 


TOP-FLKiHT  General  Assignment  Re- 
|K»rter,  nights.  Fast  writer,  3  to  5 
years’  exi>erience.  (ioiwi  pay  an  6-<lay 
suburlKin  Detridt  <laily:  -^ii-hour  week. 
Write:  E<l.  Racine.  Macomb  Daily,  Box 
7<»7,  .Mt.  (3emens.  Mich. 

TOP  NEWSMEN  wante<i  by  32,<HM) 
award-winning  daily.  Minimum  2  to  3 
.vears’  ex|>erience  with  knowleilge  of 
municipal  and  .school  aifairs  essential 
for  key  general  assignment  and  feature 
writing  |N>sitions.  ()p}K>rtunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  in  growth  situation.  Write: 
Managing  Fklitor,  Beaver  County 
Times.  Box  406.  Beaver,  Pa.  15uo9. 

WE  WANT  A  MANA<;iN(J  EDITOR 
who  is:  A  iirst -class  administrator-  an 
imaginative  and  alive  newsman.  WE 
OFFER:  excellent  starting  salary 
many  company  Itenefits  •  and  a  fine 
New'  England  city.  'Ilie  man  wht»  is 
hircNl  f(»r  this  job  w'ill  h.'ive  full  news 
control.  Write  Box  388,  iklitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


WOMEN'S 

EDITOR 


Progressive  daily  ami  Sunday  capital 
city  newspai»er.  75.0tMI  circulation, 
seeks  ex|>ericnce<l  women's  tsiitor  to 
<lirect  statf  of  four.  Pleasant  working 
conditions,  excellent  salary  and  at¬ 
tractive  fringe  Itenefits  for  career  girl 
with  bright  ideas  and  mature  judg¬ 
ment.  Must  know  layout  tei'hniques. 
Provide  complete  information  concern¬ 
ing  background  and  i|ualifications. 
Managing  E<litor,  The  State  Journal. 
Lansing.  .Michigan,  48919. 

WRITER-EDITO’R 
INSI  RANTK  JirsiNKSS  .\KWSPAl*K!l 
The  leading  national  insurance  weekly 
has  excellent  opiK>rtunity  in  New’  York 
for  young  man.  Facility  of  expression 
—  command  of  gcxsl  English  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  an<l  learn  are  most  im- 
l»ortant  <iualifioations.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and  pre¬ 
vious  knowle<lge.  Write,  in  detail.  Re¬ 
plies  treate<l  in  confi<ience.  B<»x  385, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  wdth  brains,  college 
news  exi>erience.  for  2-year  weekly. 
Area  1.  Op|M>rtunily  for  graduate 
study.  All  letters  answ'eretl.  Box  382, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUN(;  WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
capable  of  han<lling  managing  e<litor- 
ship  of  top  Southwestern  small-city 
newspat>er.  Modern  plant — progressive 
stair.  .Applicants  nee<l  J-Dcgree,  lop 
references.  I).  M.  Kramer,  The  Casa 
Gran<le  Dispatch,  ('asa  Grande,  Ari- 


Frf*p  Lance 

HELP  NEEDED!!  Writers, 
freelancers,  cartoonists,  photogra]>hers, 
t»-r  i>eopie  nee<le<i  to  supply  material  to 
the  huge,  ever-growing  house  organ 
market.  Combine*!  circulation  totals 
more  than  160  million,  twice  that  of 
all  daily  pai»ers  in  the  country.  (Jet 
ac<iuainted  with  this  giant  through  the 
Gebbie  House  Magazine  Directory.  It 
lists  4,000  publications,  editors,  in¬ 
terests.  circulations,  printers  and  all 
liertincnt  data,  including  what  each 
buys,  and  what  each  pays.  450  imges 
<nU»x11)  of  teste*!,  money  making  op- 
IJortunities.  Write  GEBBIE  DIREC¬ 
TORY.  Box  nU(e>.  Sioux  City.  la. 
51 1112. 

DESKMEN.  STRINGERS,  U.S.  and 
foreign  —  to  file  semi-monthly  squibs 
on  new  jtroducts  an<l  pnaresscs.  Lil^eral 
Ittiy  for  a  few  hours  work.  Write  Box 
377,  E<iitor  &  Publisher. 

CAN  YOir  THINK  AND  WRITE  g«Hsl 
gags  for  panel  carloons?  Box  366, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 

Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl- 
vania  new8i>a|)er8.  P'or  application, 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  N.  Front  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


HKIJ*  V*  AXTKU 

Operators-Machinists 

TTS  PERFORATOR  OPERATOR— Iin- 
mediate  openinpe.  Good  scale  and  frintre 
tienefits.  Permanent  situation.  Free 
parking.  Chart  Area  2.  Write  Box  288. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATORS  and  Floor 
Men  plant  doinpr  commercial,  niasrazine 
hook  composition.  40  hours,  paid  vaca¬ 
tion,  health  insurance — other  lienefits. 
Go<^  equipment,  clean,  air-conditioned 
plant.  Lafayette  Typesetting;  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  596,  L^nyette,  Ind. 


EXPAN.SION  IS  OUR  PROBLEM. 
OualihecI  ojierators  or  (l<H)rmen  can 
help  us  solve  it  l>y  applyinir  at  once. 
This  is  a  7-day  morninjr  paper:  scale: 
$4.77  days:  $4.!I2  nitthts:  hours 

week.  Daily  News.  Box  1060.  An- 
cht>raire.  Alaska  OUoOl. 

Photography 

FEW  NEWSPAPERS  care  enough 
about  photography  to  insist  on  imagin¬ 
ation  as  well  as  technical  competence. 
We  need  a  young  man  with  an  eye 
for  oflf-beat  photos — skill  to  produce 
magazine-nuaiity  .8.5mm  .Sunday  pic¬ 
ture  pages  —  .and  determination  to 
make  every  .assignment  pay  off.  .\ 
modern,  industrial  city  in  lieautiful 
East  Tennessee.  Send  samples  to: 
Managing  Eiditor,  Kingsport  (Tcnn.) 
Times-News. 


WORKING  Mechanical  .Superintendent  j 
who  can  plan  and  direct  the  work  of  | 
others  on  progressive  smaller  newspa-  * 
I)er  in  Area  4.  Job  offers  opportunity 
for  growth,  and  to  keep  up  with  tech¬ 
nological  changes  and  to  apply  them. 

Box  320,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  — 
Must  have  full  knowledge  of  TTS  op¬ 
erations.  Complete  experience  and 
leadership  required  to  head  up  14-man 
union  shop.  Excellent  working  condi-  I 
tions.  Northern  Illinois  location.  Box 
263,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  llelations 

CO  -  EDUCATIONAL  UNIVERSITY, 
with  high  standards  and  attractive 
athletic  program,  has  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  young  man  to  handle  sports  in¬ 
formation  and  assist  in  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Zone  2.  Send  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  at  once  to  Bo.x  325,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT 
wanted  to  write  news  releases,  radio- 
TV  spots,  special  promotions  for  large 
midwest  medical  organization.  Soma 
administration.  Must  be  promotional- 
minded.  experienced  writer,  male,  with 
newspaper  background.  Elxcellent  bene¬ 
fits,  some  travel.  Starting  salary;  $8,- 
000  to  $10,000.  Write  Box  323,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRESS 

RELATIONS 

Success  stories  are  beinq  made 
"hand-over-fist"  by  this  rapidly 
eypanding  plastics  division  of  one 
o'  the  nation's  la'oest  companies. 

Our  advertlsing/sales  promotion 
staff  wants  someone  with  news¬ 
paper  background  and  3  to  5 
years'  e«perlence  in  press  relations 
who  can  tell  our  success  stories  to 
all  media. 

It’c  are  located  in  the  beautiful, 
yearrniind  resort  area  of  the 
herkshires. 

Interested?  Please  send  details,  in 
confioence,  to: 

Be*  353,  Editor  &  Publisher 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 
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Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


.idministralirif 


Kditarial 


HIGHLY-SKILLED  General  Manager 
and  Editor,  Personal  reasons  for 
change.  Prefer  non-metropolitan,  but 
will  take  department  head  in  city.  Ex¬ 
pert  in  increasing  profits.  Box  286, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

('irculation 

SUPERVISOR  on  the  East’s  most  en¬ 
vied  home  delivered  newspaper  wishes 
to  relocate  in  Horida  or  Virginia,  Fif¬ 
teen  years’  experience  in  all  phases: 
heavy  on  promotion  of  District  Man¬ 
agers  and  Carriers.  Age  35.  Box  337, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

CAassified  Adrertising 

CAM  —  Mature;  know-how.  Experi¬ 
enced,  aggressive,  top  producer.  Avail¬ 
able  now  I  Box  257,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

IHsplar  Advertising 

ADVBai’nSING  MANAGER:  If  you 
need  one,  please  refer  to  my  larger 
E&P  ad,  July  3,  10,  17,  with  tox  num¬ 
ber  2005,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

AVAILABLE  OCTOBER 
Professional,  any  desk,  any  beat.  Now 
co-editor  at  $12,000,  Like  sports.  Box 
49.  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-EXECU’nVE 
Been  away  from  newsroom  five  years. 
Eager  to  return  as  editor  of  small, 
medium  paper  in  west.  Tops  in  all 
news  areas.  Would  consider  buying 
share.  Available  Sept.  Box  258,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR- WRITER :  Mature,  reliable 
family  man  available  Oct.  1.  Experi¬ 
enced  reporter,  desk  man.  editorial 
writer.  Box  287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BANKRUPT,  guiltless  (the  deck  was 
stacked)  weekly  publisher  available. 
Forty,  24  years’  experience.  Fluent 
writer,  widely-published  photographer. 
Strong  on  training,  graphics,  produc¬ 
tion.  Ex-teacher,  always  an  anchor  man. 
Only  responsibility,  opportunity,  decent 
pay  on  highest  quality  non-metro  in 
western  (preferably  college)  community 
will  interest.  Box  310,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 


FORMER  MANAGING  EDITOR  of 
small  daily  has  been  doing  research  and 
writing;  wants  to  return  to  newspaper 
work  as  telegraph  editor  In  Zones  3 
or  4,  preferably  Florida.  Strong  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  B.A.,  Journalism;  M.A., 
English.  Family  man,  age  30.  'Top  ref¬ 
erences.  John  D.  Dixon.  134  North 
Stewart  Ave.,  DeLand,  Florida  32720. 


FORMER  METROPOLITAN  DAILY 
Sports  Writer.  30,  desires  career  posi¬ 
tion.  Past  year  studying  Political  Sci¬ 
ence  in  graduate  school.  Prefers  west 
— will  consider  other  area.  Box  289, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR-WRITER. 
Ten  years’  journalism  experience— edu¬ 
cational,  industrial  publications.  Pho¬ 
tography.  Age  36,  married.  Box  273, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  VET— ’62  Ivy- 
grad — seeks  position  as  reporter  on 
daily  in  Southern  Conn.,  N.Y.  or 
Northern  N.J.  Box  341,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  influential  Mid¬ 
dle  Elast  English  language  daily  seeks 
similar  position  overseas  or  in  states. 
Desire  position  with  executive  respon¬ 
sibility  or  potential.  Unfavorable  po¬ 
litical  climate  forcing  move  from  pres¬ 
ent  position.  During  limited  tenure 
have  increased  paper  size  and  circula¬ 
tion  more  than  33  percent;  also  3 
years’  desk  slot  experience  on  Paris 
Trib.  Available  late  September.  Box 
331,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  Editorial  Cartoonist.  Ex- 
(lerienced  on  one  of  the  nation’s  larg¬ 
est  dailies.  Wide  background  includes 
syndication  and  national  publications. 
Available  immediately.  Box  321,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher, 


AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  of  smallish  daily  —  now 
desk  chief  metro  —  wants  Managing 
Eklitorship  or  E>litorship.  Blue  ribimn 
credentials,  references.  Age  32,  mar- 
rie<l.  Box  381,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

CREATIVE,  24.  J-.SENIOR  at  N.Y.U.. 
seeks  stimulating  part-time  work  in 
N.Y.C.  —  press.  PR  or  advertising. 
Korea  Journalism  vet  ’62-’63.  Satire, 
photography  &  promotion  speciality. 
Avail.  .'Wpt.  l.i.  Mike  Krawetz,  241 
North  St.,  Newburgh.  N.Y. 


NEWS  EXECITTIVE  seeks  new  op- 
portunity.  Now  managing  editor  30, HOP 
•laily.  Si-xteen  .veers’  e<litorial  cxi)eri- 
ence  :  some  knowleilge  advertising,  me¬ 
chanical,  circulation.  Age  38.  family. 
Bo.x  373,  Ealitor  &  Publisher. 


newspape:r  TF-AM  available! 

Wife,  award-winning  reimrter.  feature 
writer,  editor:  husband,  excellent  ad¬ 
vertising,  promotion  and  businessman. 
We  offer  hard  work,  superior  skills, 
mature  judgment,  for  ade<piate  com- 
liensation  in  California  I'ommunity. 
Box  374,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PICTURE  EDITOR 

Planning,  assigning, 
editing  and  layout. 

Box  376. 

Editor  &  Publisher 


PULITZER  WINNER 
Prize-winning  newsman  —  including 
Pulitzer.  10  other  public  service  awanls 
—  wants  challenging  job  with  pub¬ 
lisher  who  has  guts,  abhors  crixiked 
|x>liticians  and  wants  a  man  who  can 
handle  any  e<litorial  task.  Box  300. 
Eillitor  &  Publisher. 

READER-WINNING  EIDITOR.  small 
Los  Angeles  daily,  wants  bigger  job 
same  area.  Ideas,  vigor-managerial 
skill.  1113  Cardiff,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

SINGLE  J-GRAD  looking  for  itosition 
as  reiK>rter  on  <laily  in  Zones  8.  0. 
Young,  but  military  complete :  corn- 
latent  and  willing  to  learn.  Weekly 
experience.  $85  a  week  minimum.  Write 
for  resume,  clips,  references.  Btix  337, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEST  (X)AST  s|>orts  8|K>t  sought:  7- 
year  ’’pro.”  (30);  top  reconl:  talente<l. 
Box  379,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  E:DIT0R.  metropolitan 
'laily,  strong  on  administration,  |)cr- 
sonnel,  layout,  editing,  writing :  seeks 
challenge  on  paiier  or  allied  field.  Box 
361,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 


WRlTER-AR’nST  seeks  culture  lively 
l>eat.  Elx|)erienced  newsman.  Box  246,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^* 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

56  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 

Free  l^tnce 

STRINGER  AVAILABLE  Denver  area 
for  trade  paiiers,  magazines.  Bo.x  356. 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

Operators-Machinists 

PRINTER-OPERATOR,  30  years’  ex- 
I)erience.  Must  return  to  south;  alti¬ 
tude  doesn’t  agree.  Here  since  June. 
W.S.  Beard,  Box  794,  Lewistown, 
Montana. 
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Photography 


Public  Relations 


MANAGER.  NEWSPAPER 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPARTMENT 

.  .  .  that  knows  how  to  manage  an 
ellicient,  prialuctive  and  creative  de¬ 
partment. 

Box  331,  E>litor  &  Publisher 


AVAILABLE!  for  siiecial  Washington 
news  photo  coverage.  J.  R.  Young. 
1397  National  Press  Bldg.  Phone:  628- 
8579. 


Printers 

CO.MPOSING  ROOM  PROBLEIMS? 
Top  trouble-shooter  available!  Twelve 
years’  e.x|>erience  ITU,  all  new  proc¬ 
esses.  Can  lower  costs  and  increase 
piXMluction  in  anV  shop.  Am  seeking 
liermanent  |H>sition  as  foreman  or  me¬ 
chanical  su|>erintendent.  Can  handle 
men.  Union  or  non-union  shop.  Bo.x 
369,  Ekiitor  &  I’ublisher. 


POLICY-LEX’EL  position  wanted. 
Counselor-adviser-idea  man.  Mature. 
Management-minded.  Now  on  Man¬ 
hattan  daily.  Available  Oct.,  Nov.,  or 
Dec.  Box.  342,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  FEMALE  REPORTER, 
to,  now  in  government  information 
post,  seeks  challenging  PR  sl«>t.  or 
what  have  .vou.  South  preferred.  Box 
389.  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  POUTICAL  WRITER  and 
public  relations  director  one  of  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  industries  opening  own 
agency  and  seeks  full-  or  part-time 
clients.  Bo.x  386.  Eklilor  &  Publisher. 

Special  Services 

WANT  A  TV  EDITOR?  Try  us.  We 
can  save  .vou  money,  send  you  first- 
rate  material.  Services  inclu'le  TV 
crossword  puzzles,  cartiams,  features, 
etc.,  plus  weekly  TV  pix)gram  log  for 
your  area.  Rates  and  samples  iiiam  re¬ 
quest.  Box  371,  Eiiditor  &  Publisher. 


^Jlilllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliy^ 

i  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  | 

J  Name - 1 

3  Address - 

^  City - ^ 

I  State - Zip  Code -  § 

I  By -  I 

1  Classification _  J 

fi  Copy - I 


B  n  Assign  a  box  numbor  and  mail  my  replies  daily  ~ 
1  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  3 

1  Mail  to:  r! 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

* 

The  Stevenson  Legend 


Rioffraphies  of  Adali  E. 
Stevenson  that  were  pul)lished 
at  the  time  of  his  death  last 
month  offered  vajrue  l)its  of 
knowledfje  pertaining  to  his 
career  in  journalism.  Indeed 
most  of  the  material  on  file  at 
E&P  was  very  sketchy  lieyond 
the  fact  that  he  shared  a  family 
interest  in  part  ownership  of 
the  Blooniinf/ton  (Ill.)  Pnvta- 
(/nifjli. 

Generally,  whenever  he  ad¬ 
dressed  a  press  group,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  heard  himself  described 
as  one  of  the  family,  and, 
in  truth,  it  could  have  been  said 
that  he  was  once  a  newspaper¬ 
man.  Some  of  that  side  of  his 
life  comes  to  liffht  in  the  Panta- 
grraph  employes’  newspaper,  the 
Family  Circle.  The  front  pagre 
of  the  Augr.  1  issue  shows  the 
niche  in  the  Pantagrraph  Build¬ 
ing:  where  the  copy  of  the  paper 
telling:  of  Ambassador  Steven¬ 
son’s  sudden  death  in  London  is 
enshrined  between  American 
flag:s  and  draped  in  mourning 
silk. 

It  is  timely  to  note  that 
Loring  Merwin,  publisher  of  the 
Pantagraph,  has  joined  with 
other  intimate  friends  of  the 
departed  statesman  to  cj-eate  an 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson  Memorial 
Fund  to  continue  his  work  for 
world  peace  and  international 
cooperation. 

«  «  * 

‘Many  Misdeeds* 

Stevensonian  to  the  last 
comma,  a  letter  found  in  the 
files  of  the  Family  Circle  epito¬ 
mized  the  Governor’s  recollec¬ 
tions  of  his  kinship  with 
printer’s  ink.  Some  30  years  had 
elapsed  from  the  time  he  worked 
on  the  paper  until  he  wrote  the 
letter,  between  whistle  stops  on 
his  campaign  for  the  Presidency 
in  1952.  This  is  what  he  wrote, 
in  reply  to  a  request  from  the 
Family  Circle  to  recall  his 
Pantagraph  employment: 

“I  wish  I  had  lx)th  the  time 
and  a  good  enough  memory  to 
unearth  my  many  misdeeds 
around  the  Pantagraph.  My 
earliest  recollection  is  my  sum¬ 
mer  travels  with  Billy  Glimpse 
covering  county  fairs.  I  used  to 
run  errands  for  him— pick  up 
prize  winners’  lists,  measure 
pumpkins  for  circumference,  etc. 

“Once  I  was  hopelessly  di¬ 
verted  from  a  watermelon  eating 
contest.  I  think  I  was  easily 
runner-up,  if  not  the  winner, 
when  Billy  removed  me. 

“Charlie  is  right  about  the 
style  book.  (Charlie  Cunning 
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said  Steven.son  wrote  the  Panta- 
graph’s  fir.st  complete  style 
guide. ) 

“Joe  Bujiting  was  always  try¬ 
ing  to  induce  me  to  (juit  work 
on  Saturdays  for  a  football 
game.  Such  a  thing  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  me! 

“Lea.st  of  all  I  liked  working 
in  the  accounting  department 
with  Emmet  Gunn,  whose  figures 
were  legible  and  accurate.  Mine 
were  neither.  If  I  had  stayed 
there  much  longer,  we  would 
have  had  to  call  in  Arthur 
Anderson  and  Company,  or  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
would  have  called  us  in. 

“I  liked  most  of  all  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  but  I  still  don’t 
understand  how  a  Linotype 
machine  works.  For  that  matter 
I  don’t  understand  how  a  lot  of 
things  work — including  politics.” 

4:  4e 

Muster  of  English 

Other  intimate  glimpses  of 
“Ad”  sparkled  in  a  reminiscent 
piece  by  Russell  Miller  in  the 
Family  Circle.  In  the  early 
1920s,  he  recalled,  “three  of  us 
were  rather  new  on  the  job — 
Davis  Merwin  Sr.,  Adlai  and 
myself.”  In  this  writer’s  judg¬ 
ment,  Adlai  “did  a  terrific  job 
on  special  coverage  assignments. 
He  was  a  master  of  the  English 
language  with  few  peers.” 

Mr.  Miller  couldn’t  forget  the 
electric  automobile  which 
brought  Adlai  to  the  office  each 
afternoon  and  how  it  was  always 
parked  under  the  cluster  light 
on  the  corner.  The  “electric 
showcase,”  Mr.  Miller  thought, 
made  it  apparent  to  Dave  Mer¬ 
win,  when  he  drove  by  the  build¬ 
ing  in  the  evening,  that  “Ad” 
was  on  the  job. 

But,  says  Mr.  Miller,  Adlai 
did  not  enjoy  working  late  every 
night.  There  were  social  events 
he  was  interested  in  and  he  felt 
that  young  people  should  not 
spend  all  of  their  time  working, 
especially  nights. 

“Occasionally,”  according  to 
Miller,  “he  would  come  and  ask 
me  to  handle  a  few  pieces  of 
copy  that  Eddie  Pearson,  an 
oldtime  reporter,  would  send  to 
me  to  write  heads  and  check 
names. 

“After  a  summer  of  filling  in 
as  telegraph  editor,  state  and 
city  editor,  he  told  me  at  lunch 
one  night  that  he  planned  to  go 
back  to  school  and  get  his  law 
degree.  He  said  he  thought  he 
could  do  better  earning  a  living 
orally  than  by  wearing  out  his 
finger  tips  on  a  typewriter.” 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


All  Together,  Now. . . 


“How  about  commenting  on  the  practice  of  attributing 
a  .statement — often  a  direct  quoti* — to  two  peoi)le?” 
wiites  Ernie  Mazzatenta  of  Madison  Heights,  Mich. 

“Whenevei-  I  see  it,  I  visualize  two  men  standing  side 
by  side  at  bri.sk  attention,  reading  the  woids  off  a  cai’d 
and  trying  like  hell  to  keep  in  unison. 

“Can  you  offer  some  alternativ'es  to  the  companies 
and  groups  (and,  yes,  even  new.smen)  who  persist  in 
doing  this?” 

Mr.  Mazzatenta  sent  along  the  following  example; 

“Present  indications  are  that  the  second  six  months 
will  show  a  definite  improv'ement  in  wholesale  sales 
and  earnings  over  the  comparable  period  of  a  year  ago,” 
Richard  E.  Cross,  chainnan,  and  Roy  E.  Abernethy, 
liresident,  said. 

I  must  confess  that  I  had  never  i)articularly  noticed 
this  quirk,  and  I  suspect  it  is  commoner  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion  press  than  in  new'spapers.  In  PR  journalism,  of 
course,  much  (including  i>erhaps  the  editor’s  job)  hinges 
on  a  nice  balancing  of  status  and  on  scrupulous  equality, 
when  occasion  calls  for  it,  in  the  attribution  of  porten¬ 
tous  pronunciamentos.  The  example  was  not  from  a 
new'spaper  but  evidently  from  a  company  publication. 

It  put  me  in  mind,  .somehow,  of  the  Ncic  Yorker’s 
categoiy  of  utterances  it  doubts  ever  w'ere  uttered. 

Obviously,  dual  attribution  of  a  quotation,  except 
perhaps  for  an  exclamation  like  “No!”  or  “How?”  which 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  emanate  at  the  same 
time  from  more  than  one  person,  is  ridiculous. 

One  cure  would  l>e  to  attribute  the  statement  to  one 
person,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  ring  someone  else  in  on 
it,  add  a  sentence  saying,  “Roy  E.  Abernethy,  president, 
concurred.”  Or  put  the  thing  in  some  such  form  as:  “The 
following  statement  was  issued  jointly  by  Richard  E. 
Cross,  chairman,  and  Roy  E.  Abernethy,  president” 
and  then  proceed  wdth  the  direct  quotation.  This  would 
suggest  that  the  statement  had  been  reduced  to  writing, 
rather  than  spoken  in  unison. 


Wayward  Words 


The  expression  first  come,  first  sereed  is  often  dis¬ 
torted  into  first  come,  first  serve.  This  makes  it  sound 
as  if  the  fir.st  comer  is  doing  the  sei-ving,  which  in  turn 
makes  iionsense  of  the  phrase.  The  idea  (need  it  be  ex¬ 
plained?)  is  that  he  who  arrives  first  is  ser\’ed  first. 

*  «  * 

Ahvld,  with  get  or  take,  is  dialectal  for  hold:  “I’d  like 
to  get  ahold  of  that  information.”  get  hold. 

*  *  * 

Though  agenda  is  the  Latin  plural  of  agendum,  for 
ordinaiy  use  the  fact  is  now  only  of  historical  interest. 
Agenda  is  now  almost  invariably  singular  in  English: 
“Eighteen  items  made  up  the  agenda”  (not  agendum) ; 
“This  is  the  agenda”  (not  These  are  or  agendum).  In¬ 
evitably,  agendas  has  become  a  legitimate  plural. 

«  *  * 

.If  the  rear  of  is  usually  excessive  for  hehiml. 
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ihe  electronic  Star  AutoSetter  adds  new  flexibility  to  com¬ 
posing  room  production. 

As  tape  control  equipment  it  is  fast,  silent  and  dependable. 
When  used  as  an  interdepartment  transmitting  unit  the 
AutoSetter  eliminates  unnecessary  tape  reperforation.  It 
even  makes  manual  operation  smoother  and  easier. 

•  Variable  speed  control  adjusts  the  AutoSetter  to  the 
optimum  casting  cycle  of  each  linecasting  machine. 
Matrices  are  assembled  at  exactly  the  right  speed  for 
uninterrupted  production. 

•  The  "STOP"  button  on  the  control  box  instantly  halts  tape 
feed  and  matrix  assembly  to  prevent  line  squabbles  and 
other  troubles. 


•  Reverse-tape  control  eliminates  all  tape  handling  and 
code  reading  when  resetting  a  line.  After  the  assembling 
elevator  is  cleared,  a  single  touch  of  the  button  reverses 
the  tape  in  about  one  second,  to  begin  the  line  again. 

•  The  separate  tape  reader  may  be  placed  in  the  perforating 
department  merely  by  extending  the  connecting  cable.  The 
monitor  can  stop,  start  or  reverse  tape  from  his  location 
in  the  composing  room. 

•  Conversion  from  tape  to  manual  operation  is  instantaneous. 
Push  buttons  then  enable  the  manual  operator  to  elevate 
a  line  and  control  the  duplex  rail,  right  at  the  keyboard. 

Investigate  the  flexible,  dependable  Star  AutoSetter.  Write 

for  full  color  brochure  illustrating  all  AutoSetter  features. 


STAR  PARTS  Co 


SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  NEW  JERSEY 

A  DIVISION  OF  POWKRS  B  EA.'T'ON 

CHICAGO  •  DENVER  •  KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  MONTREAL 


In  Cleveland  The  Press  Pulls 


Not  in  this  action  shot— the  83,736  who  watched  1964  doubleheader 

co-sponsored  by  The  Cleveland  Press. 


The  pulling  power  of  The  Cleveland  Press  is  nationally  gives  its  support  and  leadership,  the  appeal  of  this  event 

known.  The  annual  pro  football  doubleheader — a  unique  has  grown.  In  1961,  when  The  Press  fir.st  put  its  prestige 

spectacle  co-sponsored  by  The  Press  and  the  Cleveland  behind  it,  the  attraction  was  a  single  game,  yet  attend- 

Browns  for  the  benefit  of  The  Press  Helping  Hand  Fund  ance  doubled  the  1960  total.  Came  the  doubleheader  con¬ 
fer  the  needy  at  Christmastime — is  one  big  example.  cept  in  1962  and  attendance  soared  to  77,683 — a  figure 

On  the  night  of  Sept.  4,  more  than  80,000  Cleve-  that’s  been  broken  each  year  since:  83,218  in  1963  and 

landers  are  expected  to  jam  Municipal  Stadium  on  the  83,736  in  1964,  when  the  Lions  beat  the  Giants,  24-10 

lake  front  for  the  exhibition  doubleheader,  first  con-  and  the  Browns  edged  the  Packers,  20-17. 

ceived  by  The  Press  and  Browns  in  1962.  Pairings  are  Whatever  the  scores  on  Sept.  4,  The  Press  will 

the  same  as  last  year:  Detroit  versus  New  York,  Cleve-  have  again  illustrated  its  pulling  power — and  with 

land  versus  Green  Bay.  the  added  satisfaction  that  it  has  been  in  support  of  a 

Like  so  many  projects  to  which  The  Cleveland  Press  worthy  cause. 
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